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SEASON’S  END 


When  the  curtain  fell  on  the  1931  fishing  season  in  Pennsylvania, 
another  season  was  at  hand  - the  season  of  reveries.  For  the  ardent  angler, 
memories  of  days  astream  - in  the  spring  when  pus sywil lows  blussom  along  the  trout 
streams,  of  dusk  on  a summer  evening  when  bass  wallow  in  the  minnow  shallows,  and 
of  frosty  October  mornings  - are  close  to  the  heart. 

Perhaps  to  these  reveries  may  be  attributed  the  checking  over 
of  trout  tackle  in  January  and  the  collecting  of  new  flies  when  ice  mantles  many 
of  the  streams. 

In  all  probability,  that  giant  brook  trout  still  lurks  under  the 
big  log  below  the  eddy,  and  in  the  weed--frirged  flat  a mammoth  small  mouth  bass 
that  smashed  tackle  last  year  still  holds  sway. 

Whether  memory  holds  a shadow  of  mottled  green  and  red  and  the 
chant  of  swift  waters,  or  the  scream  of  a reel  as  the  monarch  bass  takes  line, 
the  season  of  reveries  brings  contentment  of  the  finest  to  those  who  answer  the 
call  of  rod  and  reel. 


GIANT  TROUT 
IG  LANDED  AT 
VfALLENPAUPACK 

£L 

One  of  those  rod  busters  responsible  for  the  spinning  of  fish 
yarns  was  conquered  on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  October,  And  as  the  season  for  brown 
trout  was  closed,  this  thirty-eight  inch  specimen  still  roves  the  inlets  of  that 
mecca  for  anglers  of  the  state. 

Warden  John  A.  Schadt,  of  Lake  Ariel,  was  at  hand  when  the  mammoth 
trout  came  to  net.  The  two  fishermen  (John  didn’t  tell  us  their  names)  had  hooked 
into  it  several  times  before  but  each  time  it  had  snapped  their  tackle  before  it 
had  been  brought  to  boat.  Of  course,  it  was  released  and  perhaps  next  spring  will 
furnish  the  basis  for  more  than  one  "fish  story1'. 


Just  by  way  of  comment.  Warden  Schadt  tells  of  seeing  an  even 
larger  brownie  in  one  of  the  inlets  while  patrolling  Wallenpaupack  with  Warden  Brink. 


"I  have  measured  a number  of  pickerel  this  year  26,  28,  and  30 
inches  long,”  he  -writes,  "A  number  of  brown  trout,  ranging  in  size  from  18  to  26 
inches  were  caught  on  the  lake  this  fall  as  they  moved  toward  the  headwaters  to 
spawn."  . ’ •- 
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FEMININE  ANGLERS 
LAND  BIG  BASS 


Fishing  at  Twin  Lakes,  two  feminine  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton, 
Mrs,  John  A,  Rishel  and  Miss  Maude  Hostetter,  of  Harrisburg,  landed  six  small 
mouth  bass,  some  over  two  pounds,  in  an  hour’s  fishing  in  August.  Frank  V. 
Stutsman,  of  Twin  Lakes,  in  a recent  letter  to  Frank  Brink,  warden,  at  Milford, 
tells  of  this  instance  coupled  with  numerous  other  fine  catches  during  the  past 
season. 


Mr.  Stutsman  said  that  perch  running  to  two  pounds  in  weight  were 
caught  in  abundance,  A group  of  Reading  fishermen,  Messrs,  Sherman,  Wei dner, 
Pflurn,  Frazier,  and  Garman  landed  eighty  perch  in  one  day  and  topped  their  catch 
with  a pailful  of  bullhead  catfish,  some  of  them  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Although  the  lakes  are  stocked  with  both  large  and  small  mouth 
bass,  fewer  large  mouths  were  caught  this  year.  Almost  without  exception,  these 
fish  ran  heavy,  four  pounds  and  over.  Mr.  Blickius,  of  Carbondale,  caught  a large 
mouth  bass  which  weighed  five  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces. 

In  August  the  small  mouth  bass  went  on  a striking  rampage,  Billy 
Kriesock,  of  Carbondale,  caught  the  limit  before  breakfast  and  a number  of  other 
unusually  good  catches  were  reported. 

Several  nice  catches  of  pickerel  were  made,  a five  pounder  taken 
by  H.  B.  Gardiner  and  son,  Riderwood,  Md.,  topping  the  list  in  size.  Bass,  ac- 
cording to  Stutsman  are  holding  their  own  in  Twin  Lakes. 


MANY  SMALL  BASS 

IN  PERKIOMEN  CREEK 


While  some  nice  catches  of  bass  were  made  in  the  Perkiomen  and 
Skippack  Creeks  this  year,  the  taking  of  many  undersize  fish  leads  Warden  Rein  C. 
Kuhn,  of  West  Telford,  to  believe  that  these  famous  streams  are  now  coming  into 
their  ovm  again. 


"Mr.  H.  Z.  Wampole,  former  postmaster  and  a true  follower  of 
Izaak  Walton,  had  to  his  last  season’s  credit  a catch  of  37  bass  not  under  14 
inches,"  writes  Kuhn.  "So  far  this  season  he  has  not  caught  so  many  over  that  size. 
There  are  any  amount  of  small  bass  in  the  Perkiomen  and  Skippack  Creeks,  more  than 
have  been  there  for  years  and  I believe  in  a few  years  we  will  have  better  bass 
fishing  than  we  have  had  for  many  years  past.  Mr.  Nase  Sumney  reported  that  while 
fishing  in  the  Perkiomen  in  August  he  landed  23  undersize  bass  in  a single  day. 

"In  the  earlier  pert  of  the  season  Grant  Fielders,  of  Vfernersville, 
caught  the  limit  of  bass  in  the  Perkiomen  at  Salford  Station  by  2 o’clock  in  the 
afternoon." 
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GOOD  CATCHES 
OF  BASS  OH 
ALLEGHENY 


Fishermen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  are  acclaiming  the  "best 
bass  fishing  in  the  Allegheny  P.ivoi  that  has  been  enjoyed  in  years.  Long  famous 
for  its  trout  streams,  the  country  drained  by  the  Allegheny  in  recent  years  did  not 
rank  so' well  in  the  bass  category.  Careful  stocking  of  the  stream,  however , coupled 
with  anti-pollution  methods  ana  patrolling  by  wardens  of  the  Fish  Commission  is 
bringing  it  back. 

’’There  have  been  some  real  catches  of  black  bass,  rock  bass,  perch, 
and  catfish  in  the  vicinity  of  Turtle  Point  and  Corydon  on  the  Allegheny  this  year,” 
writes  Fish  Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson,  of  Bradford.  "It  is  a great  thing  for  our 
fishermen  as  they  can  still  have  fishing  when  the  trout  season  is  ended.” 


TIOGA  COUNTY 
BASS  WATERS 


From  Horace  P,  Boyden,  fish  warden  at  Wellsboro,  comes  word  that 
Pine  Creek  holds  real  promise  as  a bass  fisherman’s  pet.  Rising  in  Potter  County, 
Pine  Creek  flows  along  the  Roosevelt  Highway  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  turns 
into  Tiadighton  Gorge  and  in  16  miles  of  State  Forest  is  uncouched  by  road.  At 
places  in  the  Gorge  the  walls  are  so  steep  that  even  a deer  is  unable  to  scale  it. 
Since  the  closing  down  of  tanneries,  writes  Warden  Boyden,  the  fishing  has  steadily 
improved.  Many  angles  fish  the  stream  from  Ansonia  where  a fine  public  camp  is 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

"Recently  I saw  a photograph  of  twenty  bass  that  weighed  over 
thirty  pounds,"  Boyden  writes,  "They  were  taken  by  two  of  our  local  anglers.  These 
bass  were  taken  within  four  miles  of  the  Roosevelt  Highway  in  Pine  Cree?c,  There  are 
also  some  fine  brown  trout  to  be  taken  by  fishermen  who  don’t  mind  a hike  along  the 
railroad  which  runs  parallel  to  the  stream'.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make  some 
arrests  for  violations  of  the  fish  laws  along  this  stream  but  the  number  is  not 
large  in  comparison  to  the  large  number  of  fishermen  who  enjoy  the  sport." 


NOT  STRICTLY 
A FISH  YARN 


If  there  wasn’t  a kingfisher  mixed  up  in  this  story,  "fish”  would 
fit  right  in.  Draw  your  own  conclusion.  Warden  M.  E;  Shoemaker j of  Laceyville, 
tells  a good  one  and  backs  it  up. 

One  of  those  noisy  belted  kingfishers  was  perched  in  a willow 
overhanging  the  Tunkhannock  Creek>  famed  for  its  bass  and  trout  fishing.  Directly 
beneath  was  a steel  trap  set  for  mink  by  Harold  Wright,  a farmer. 
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Over  the  pan  of  the  trap  swam  a three  inch  black  bass.  The  king- 
fisher plunged,  hit  the  bass,  the  bass  hit  the  trap  pan,  and  Hr.  Wright  found  a 
dead  kingfisher,  black  bass,  but  no  mink  when  he  made  his  trap  rounds  next  day. 


ANGLER -FARMER 
AMITY  URGED 


One  of  the  men  who  played  a vital  part  in  the  strengthening  of  a 
bond  of  friendship  between  fishermen  and  farmers  on  the  Tunkhannock  Creek,  a bond 
that  has  resulted  in  the  opening  of  that  splendid  trout  water  to  the  public,  Warden 
M.  E.  Shoemaker,  of  Laceyville,  gives  a clean-cut  version  of  the  promotion  of  a bond 
of  understanding. 

"In  making  the  stream  survey  of  different  waters  in  the  state," 

Jae  writes,  "it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  come  in  contact  with  farmers  and  landowners 
along  the  streams.  From  the  farmers  it  has  been  possible  to  learn  just  what  a few 
fishermen  are  doing  to  the  farmer  and  how  the  farmer  feels  toward  these  fishermen. 

"The  farmer  has  his  home  and  place  of  livelihood  in  the  outlying 
districts  from  the  country  and  city  and  in  a good  many  instances  far  out  in  the 
country.  To  this  territory  the  fishermen  must  go  to  enjoy  the  fishing  which 
Pennsylvania  affords. 

"With  the  armv  of  fishermen  on  the  streams  it  is  becoming  a Serious 
problem  to  the  farmer  to  know  just  what  to  do,  in  a few  instances , to  protect  his 
property  and  rights.  Closer  cooperrtion  between  the  fishermen  and  farmers  is  es- 
sential for  the  good  of  the  sport.  To  this  amity,  the  cutting  of  wire  fences,  the 
trampling  of  crops,  and  the  tearing  down  of  fences  near  the  streams,  are  real 
menaces . 


"As  a rule  most  farmers  or  landowners  will  gladly  give  permission 
to  any  angler  who  asks  it  to  fish  on  his  property  or  to  go  over  his  property  to 
reach  the  stream. 


"The  employes  of  the  Board  making  the  survey  have  been  successful 
in  getting  some  streams  open  to  the  public  which  have  been  closed  for  years. 

"From  the  farmer* s viewpoint,  the  following  argument  has  been  used: 

"The  fishermen  come  from  all  over  the  country,  parking  their  cars 
any  place  they  desire,  and  in  some  instances  immediately  take  the  shortest  route 
to  the  stream  regardless  of  crops.  Occasionally  cars  are  parked  in  front  of  barn 
doors,  bars,  driveways,  and  even  upon  the  lawns . If  the  farmer  goes  into  town  or 
city  and  fails  to  find  a parking  space  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  run  his  car 
in  the  first  driveway  or  lavra  that  he  sees  or  take  the  shortest  route  to  his  des- 
tination regardless  of  flower  garden  or  anything  else  that  might  be  in  his  path." 
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R AYS TOWN  BRANCH 
FISHING  POPULAR 


From  Warden  Lincoln  Lender  comes  word  that  the  Raystown  Branch  of 
the  Juniata  has  provided  the  best  hass  fishing  of  recent  years  in  that  vicinity. 

1!I  met  two  fishermen  on  the  Raystown  Branch,"  he  informed  the  Fish 
Commissioner,  "and  they  had  fifteen  bass,  all  twelve  inches  and  ove~,  Also  have 
seen  a number  of  other  nice  caoches  on  this  stream  Mr,  Evans , of  Everett,  holds 
the  record  for  the  largest  wall  eyed  pike  .landed  this  summer  In  the  branch.  The 
fish  was  29-|-  inches  long  and  'weighed  seven  pounds  and  Wo  ounces." 

Commenting  on  the  fishing  in  the  Juniata  River,  which  afforded 
exceptional  sport  this  year.  Lender  reports  that  he  has  had  w?rd  of  real  catches  on 
the  river  from  Vandyke  to  Alexandria.  ’Working  with  C.  V.  Long,  special  warden,  he 
found  fishermen  at  Vandyke  who  had  landed  fifteen  bass  and  salmon,  all  sizeable  fish. 

MATCH  THIS  ONE 
FROM  JOE  YOUNG 


You  never  can  tell  what  will  turn  up  along  the  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Quoting  Warden  Joel  Young,  of  Fullerton: 

"A-lligator  hunters  generallv  trek  to  Florida  waters  for  their  sport, 
but  Howard  S.  Carey,  of  Wilson  Borough,  bags  his  reptiles  in  the  Lehigh  River. 

"Carey  was  rowing  in  the  vicinity  of  Island  Park  near  Easton, 
when  he  saw  a four  foot  ’gator,  sunning  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  water . With  a 
well  directed  bullet  from  his  .22  calibre  rifle  he  put  the  finishing  touches  tc  the 
reptile . 

"Carey  said  he  intends  having  his  trophy  mounted. 

"The  question  now  comes  up.  Where  did  the  alligator  come  from? 

The  place  where  this  alligator  was  killed  is  what  is  known  to  the  people  around 
Easton  as  the  ’gut’.  It  is  a horseshoe  shaped  otit  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Island 
and  is  one  of  the  best  pickerel  and  bass  fishing  places  near  Easton.  The  water  is 
not  polluted  since  it  only  backs  in  from  the  river  proper. 

"The  park  was  abondoned  some  twenty  years  ago  and  the  brush  and 
weeds  have  been  growing  wild  since  that  time  and  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
jungle  along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  This  lake  is  about  ten  acres  in  area  and  can 
only  be  entered  at  the  extreme  lower  part  where  a row  boat  can  just  pass  through 
the  opening. 


"The  opinion  of  the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Island  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  alligator  is  that  someone  had  it  as  a pet  and  it  goh  away.  And  since 
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it  found  such  a good  home  as  this  place  afforded  it,  in  all  probability  it  lived 
there  for  years.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  all  soft  mud  and  would  afford  a likely 

v 

place  for  it  to  hibernate  during  the  winter." 


BIG  BASS  TAKEN 
ON  ONTELAUNEE 


Fishing  minnows  at  the  headwaters  on  the  Ontelaunee  Lake  during 
the  warm  davs  of  the  bass  season,  Russell  St.cn.cr*  1056  North  Fourth  St.,  Reading, 
landed  three  fine  bl'ack  bass.  Two  of  the  fish  were  16  inches  in  length  and  the 
third  measured  14  inches.  He  was  using  small  minnows  as  bait. 

• .« 

Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly,  of  Reading,  who  reported  the  catch,  said 
that  the  stre’ams  in  Berks  County  are  holding  up  very  well  during  the  low  water 
period.  The  Northkill  Creek,  the  Little  Northicill  Creek,  and  Oysterdale  Creek 
which  were  heavily  stocked  with  brook  trout  this  fall  are  maintaining  a sufficient 
flow  of  water  for  the  preservation  of  the  fish.  While  the  Saucon  Creek  is  ex- 
"tremely  low,  Wounderly  says  the  sunfish  and  catfish  placed  in  this  stream  by  the 
Fish  Commission  have  congregated  in  pools  and  dams  eliminating  the  possibility  cf 
their  destruction. 

Bass  fishermen  in  Berks  County  found  the  Tulpehocken  Creek  and  the 
Ontelaunee  Branch  of  Maiden  Creek  exceptionally  good  fishing  during  the  past  season. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Berks  County  Rod  and  Gun  Association  and  sportsmen  of 
Berks  County,  the  Tulpehocken  was  stocked  with  different  species  of  warm  water  fish 
during  the  past  several  years.  It  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best  bass  streams 
in  the  county. 


Warden  Wounderly  says  that  during  the  summer  months  an  average  of 
250  fishermen  a day  fished  on  the  Ontelaunee.  Some  of  the  bass  taken  weighed 
4-g-  pounds  while  crappies  12  inches  in  length,  and  over  were  caught. 


HUSKIES  TAKEN 


Muscallonge,  commonly  termed  "tigers  of  the  fresh  water,"  are 
being  taken  in  increasing  numbers  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  From  Warden  J.  II. 
Simmons,  of  Rochester,  comes  word  that  French  Creek,  in  the  northwestern  part  cf 
the  state,  has  yielded  some  fine  muskies  during  the  past  season. 

In  general,  fishing  conditions  have  been  good  this  year  in  the 
Little  Beaver,  Connoquenessing,  and  Brush  Creeks,  Bass,  up  to  4-|-  pounds,  perch, 
blue  gills,  catfish,  and  carp  have  been  landed. 


KIDS  SCORE  AGAIN 


Fine  tackle  does  not  always  land  the  biggest  fish. 

Warden  C.  Joel  Young,  of  Fullerton,  tells  this  story  of  the 
taking  of  a big  brown  trout  at  the  Trexler  hatchery  bridge  near  Allentown.  Early 
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in  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  trout  season,  a tig  brownie  was  seen  under  the 
bridge  near  the  hatchery  on  the  Little  Lehigh.  Fly  fishermen  and  bait  fishermen 
whipped  the  pool  without  a rise* 

The  20  inch  trout  gave  every  lure  a ccld  and  glassy  stare  until  - 
Nonchalantly  carrying  an  old  rod  and  line  and  a can  of  fishin’  bait,  a 12  year  old 
boy  approached  the  scene  of  action.  Swinging  the  trusty  rod  into  action,  he  dropped 
the  garden  hackle  in  front  of  the  big  trout.  The  brownie  must  have  liked  that 
particular  brand  of  fishing  bait.  It  struck  with  a rush  and  the  proud  youngster 
toted  it  home  with  him  after  a hard  struggle. 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 
ANGLERS  COMPETE 
IN  FISH  CONTEST 


A nip-and-tuck  contest  was  staged  in  Lehigh  County  by  the  Lehigh 
‘County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  and  it  was  all  about  the  length,  girth, 
and  weight  of  fish.  Some  fine  bass  and  trout  -were  entered. 

George  Cavanaugh,  councilman  at  Allentown,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
angler,  proved  that  fall  fishing  is  just  as  good  as  it’s  painted,  when  he  landed  a 
17f  inch  small  mouth  bass  at  Pocono  Lake  on  October  15.  George  will  have  to  cling 
to  his  city  hall  angling  honors,  for  George  Zimmerman,  city  controller,  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Association,  and  an  ardent  devotee  of  the  North 
Branch  (Susquehanna)  fishing,  has  a habit  of  landing  some  real  bass  each  summer. 

Another  October  bass,  18  inches,  and  a small  mouth,  was  taken  by 
Ernest  Laudens laugher , of  Allentown,  from  the  waters  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

Fishing  at  West  End  Lake  on  July  1,  Clarence  Note  stein,  of 
Cementon,  landed  a 20- inch  Oswego  bass  weighing  3-f-  pounds. 

In  the  trout  division  of  the  contest,  Clayt  Reis,  superintendent 
of  the  trout  hatchery,  near  Allentown,  started  the  ball  rolling  when  he  played  a 17-g-— 
inch  rainbow  trout  to  the  finish  in  the  Little  Lehigh.  The  fish  was  beautifully 
marked,  and  weighed  2 pounds. 

On  May  28,  John  Pfrom,  of  Allentown,  landed  a brown  trout  15-g-- 
inches  in  length  in  the  same  stream.  Allen  Fenstermaker , also  of  Allentown,  ap- 
parently took  first  honors  in  the  brown  trout  division  with  a specimen  measuring 
23-|-  inches.  This  fish,  and  a 22-inch  brownie  caught  by  Chester  Schleichner,  cf 
Slatington,  were  taken  from  the  Aquashicola  Creek  at  Little  Gap. 

Fishing  in  Mud  Run,  Carbon  County,  on  July  29,  Albert  Lehr,  of 
Albrightsville , pressed  Fenstermaker  for  first  brown  trout  honors,  when  he  landed  a 
23-incher . 


SANDY  LAKE  MUSKIES 


According  to  W.  L.  Lowers,  special  warden,  of  StoneLoro,  r,<>ven 
muscallonge  were  brought  to  gaff  in  So.ndy  Lake  during  the  past  season.  Mr.  Low«M-t; 
also  reports  that  93  wall-eyed  pike,  ranging  in  size  from  15  to  26  , end 

weighing  as  much  as  5%  pounds,  were  landed  in  the  Mercer  Ceuuhy  I, eke. 
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Minnows  Stupid? 

Wot  in  Sugar  Run 


Sugar  Run,  noted  for  its  trout  fishing,  also  produces  a brand 
of  " cagey1'  minnow,  according  to  Warden  Albert  Johnson,  of  Bradford# 


In  patrolling  the  stream,  Johnson  observed  a big  trout  under 
a log  near  the  head  of  a pool.  Respect  for  the  speckled  king  was  evinced  by  minnow 
schools  in  the  shallows  below  and  above  the  log.  They  pursued  feeding  activities 
at  a discreet  distance. 

Presently,  however,  one  of  the  minnow  clan,  more  reckless  than 
its  fellows',  passed  the  log.  The  trout  shot  from  its  hiding  place  like  a bolt  of 
mottled  green  and  red.  Minnow  number  one,  however,  skipped  into  shallow  water  at 
•the  edge  of  the  pool,  evading  its  pursuer. 

Minnow  number  two  followed  a procedure  even  more  complex.  As 
it  passed  the  log,  the  hungry  trout  lunged  at  It,  pursuing  it  so  closely  that 
Johnson  felt  certain  the  little  fellow  would  be  on  the  trout’s  menu.  A flat  stone, 
projecting  about  two  inches  above  the  water,  intervened. 


The  minnow,  Johnson  said,  leaped  out  of  the  water  four  times, 
landing  with  the  fifth  jump  on  the  stone.  After  its  pursuer  had  returned  to  the 
haven  of  the  log,  the  minnow  hopped  Into  the  water  and  swam  back  to  the  school. 


Stream  Survey 
Plan  Explained 


The  survey  and  classification  of  Pennsylvania  streams  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Fish  Commission  has  aroused  keen  interest  in  this  and  other  states. 
Through  a careful  checkup  of  water  temperatures,  natural  cover,  forage  possibilities, 
and  drought  resistance,  the  adaptability  of  waters  to  sustain  fish  life  has  been 
ascertained.  Although  not  complete,  this  survey  has  been  ©f  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  Commission  in  stocking  streams  during  the  past  autumn. 

Trout  waters  are  classified  as  either  brook  or  brown  trout. 

The  classification  of  warmer  waters  follows:  (l)  Black  bass,  yellow  perch,  sunfish, 
catfish;  (2)  Black  bass,  pike  perch,  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  catfish;  (3)  Pike  perch, 
(Susquehanna  Salmon),  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  catfish;  (4)  Yellow  Perch,  sunfish, 
catfish. 


In  every  water  now  having  black  bass  or  pike  perch,  or  both, 
yellow  perch,  sunfish,  and  catfish  are  also  stocked.  The  latter  species,  in 
addition  to  furnishing  food  for  bass  and  pike  perch,  also  provide  more  varied 
fishing.  Trained  men  of  the  Fish  Commission,  in  conducting  the  survey,  determine 
the  most  practical  portions  of  water  for  the  stocking  of  various  species. 

The  trout  stream  classification  provides  that  on  major  trout 
streams,  short  tributaries  having  no  obstructions  to  prevent  the  free  migration 
of  fish  will  not  be  stocked  as  a general  rule.  In  these  instances,  trout  will  be 
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placed  in  the  main  streams , but  where  larger  tributaries  are  present  and  the  free 
migration  of  fish  is  obstructed  by  a dam  or  natural  fall,  such  tributaries  will  be 
stocked  in  addition  to  the  main  stream* 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  by  the  Eoard  of  Fish  Commissioners 
on  the  drought  resistant  qualities  of  streams.  In  distributing  trout,  the  Commission 
relies  on  the  main  stream  for  food,  coverage,  and  stock. 


Shoots  Big  Mink 
In  Kansas  Valley 


A notorious  fish  law  violator  has  passed  from  the  wilds  of 
Kansas  Valley.  Charley  Long,  special  warden  for  the  Fish  Commission,  shot  a fine 
buck  mink  in  ItpVember. 


Long  was  doing  patrol  work  for  the  Game  Commission  in  the 
mountain  valley,  when  he  saw  the  mink  darting  along  the  stream  below  the  road.  As 
he  leaped  from  his  car,  he  shoved  five  shells  into  the  magazine  of  the  pump  gun  he 
was  carrying. 


“When  the  mink  emerged  from  a laurel  thicket  about  thirty  yards 
away,  Charley  cut  loose.  The  first  shot  missed  the  mink,  and  just  as  it  gathered 
speed  for  a quick  getaway.  Long  fired  again.  The  water  in  the  stream  spouted  like 
a geyser,  and  the  mink  was  flung  by  the  impact  entirely  across  the  stream.  When 
Charley  investigated  he  found  the  pelt  ruined  by  a ragged  wound  behind  the  forelegs. 
Explanation  followed  a moment  later  when  he  discovered  that  in  his  haste  to  get  a 
shot  he  had  shoved  one  shot  shell  and  four  "punkin"  balls  into  the  gun.  The  first 
"punkin"  had  finished  the  mink. 


"Ordinarily  it  may  be  of  little  consequence  if  you  call  a bit  of 
yarn  a string,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Winecoff,  in  charge  of  Research  for  the  Game 
Commission,  "but  it  makes  a whale  of  difference  whether  a fisherman  comes  home  with 
a string  or  with  a yarn!" 


Fine  Displays 
Features  at 
New  Hatcheries 


Trout  floating  in  a rock-rimmed  pool,  black  bass  hovering  over  a 
bed  of  pebbles  in  natural-colored  environment,  yellow  perch,  bluegill  sunfish, 
minnows,  frogs,  turtles,  and  practically  every  form  of  aquatic  life  common  to  Pennsyl- 
vania waters  in  surroundings  true  to  nature  - these,  and  many  other  fine  features  will 
mark  the  displays  to  be  seen  at  Tionesta  and  Reynoldsdale , the  new  hatcheries,  when 
they  are  opened  to  the  public  about  April  1. 

Keen  interest  on  the  part  of  fishermen,  visiting  school  children, 
boy  scouts,  college  classes,  and  campers,  has  attended  the  displays  at  Pleasant  Mount 
and  Erie  hatcheries.  Reynoldsdale  and  Tionesta  will  outrival  them.  Birds  and  animals 
that  menace  fish  life  will  also  be  provided  with  natural  backgrounds. 
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Frogs,  newts,  turtles  and  thirty  different  species  of  fish  are 
now  on  display  at  Erie  and  Pleasant  Mount.  Another  feature  of  these  exhibits  is  a 
case  of  predatory  fish  and  animals.  The  background  has  been  created  skilfully  by 
Enforcement  Officer  Edgar  W.  Davis,  of  Scranton.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  life 
habits  and  the  environment  of  fish  gained  through  years  of  nature  study  in  the  out- 
of-doors  has  fitted  Mr.  Davis  ideally  for  this  work.  The  color  scheme  of  each  en- 
vironment has  been  carefully  portrayed.  So  original  is  the  work  that  no  other 
aquariums  have  been  constructed  along  the  same  line.  With  brush  and  paint  he  has 
greatly  increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibits. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  hopes  that  the  public  will  find 
much  of  interest  at  these  displays  and  extends  a warm  invitation  to  visit  them. 

From  a biological  point  of  view,  the  exhibits  have  been  thought 
so  valuable  by  scientists  that  a portion  of  the  Erie  hatchery  display  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Year  round  classes  are  held  for  the  study  of 
aquatic  life. 


Run  .Short  of  Bait? 

Try  this  Method 

Hugh  Groninger,  herd  of  the  Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals  of  the 
Game  Commission,  never  worries  when  he  runs  short  of  stone  catties  and  the  bass  are 
hitting.  In  fact,  we  may  almost  accuse  Hugh  of  nursing  a regard  for  water snakes . 
His  system  is  unique,  end  Pie  works  it  every  once  in  a while  up  at  his  camp  at  the 
Devil’s  Kitchen  on  Tuscarora  Creek. 

’’Every  now  and  then,”  says  Hugh,  "I  find  that  bass  and  pickerel 
have  just  about  finished  my  supply  of  bait.  Immediate ly  I look  .around  for  a water- 
snake.  After  spotting  one,  I keep  it  in  sight  until  presently  it  wriggles  up  on 
shore  with  a stone  catfish.  Presto,  o.nd  the  snake's  dinner  is  on  the  hook." 

Well  and  well! 


Fishermen 
Hold  Contest 
In  Northampton 


Members  of  the  Lappawinzo  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
in  Northampton  believe  in  competition  when  it  comes  to  taking  fish.  Keen  interest 
marked  the  contest  conducted  by  the  association  during  the  past  summer,  and  some 
fine  bass  and  pickerel  were  entered.  One  of  the  rules  adhered  to  in  the  contest 
was  that  all  fish  entered  must  be  taken  in  waters  open  to  the  public. 

A veteran  disciple  cf  Izaak  Walton,  George  W.  Fisher,  of  White 
Haven,  made  the  boys  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  he  landed  a bass  weighing  two  and 
three-quarter  pounds  in  the  Lehigh  River  at  White  Haven.  The  bass  was  a husky 
scrapper,  17  inches  in  length  and  12  inches  in  girth.  The  catch  was  made  on  Judy  1, 
the  opening  day  for  bass. 

In  the  pickerel  division,  Samuel  Gougher,  of  Nor  thump  hoi. , copped 
first  place  with  a 24-inch  pickerel,  weighing  three  pounds  and  four  ounces.  Gougher 
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was  fishing  minnow  in  Sawkill  Lake  when  he  caught  his  prize-winner.  The  date  cf  the 
catch  was  August  29. 

Fred  C.  Kuhkle,  another  Northampton  veteran  at  the  fishing  game, 
caught  a 20^  inch  pickerel  in  Sawkill  Lake  on  the  same  day.  The  fish  weighed  two 
pounds,  and  was  also  landed  on  a minnow. 

Interest  aroused  by  the  contest  has  resulted  in  the  Association 
planning  a similar  event  for  this  year. 

Pairs  Off  Trout 
In  Stocking  Stream 


Donald  Zeitler,  fish  warden  at  Punxsutawney,  comes  along  with 
one  of  those  funny  yarns  that  make  fishing  and  the  stocking  of  streams  linger  In 
the  thoughts  when  winter’s  r every  time  is  at  hand. 

Zeitler  apd  Lour  sportsmen  from  Brookville  accompanied  the  Fish 
Commission’s  truck  in  stocking ‘the  tforth  Fork. 

"I  was  at  the  truck  draining  water  out  of  the  cans,"  Zeitler 
writes,  "and  the  men  were  stationed  at  one  hundred  yard  intervals  on  the  stream. 
Attention  was  centered  on  one  of  the  men. 

"The  process  of  stocking  was  slowed  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
I called  to  ask  them  what  the  trouble  was.  They  answered  that  they  were  waiting  for 
a signal  to  start  stocking.  I then  saw  the  leader  of  the  group  carefully  remove  two 
trout  and  release  them. 

"Presently,  however,  something  seemed  to  block  the  process. 

"Hey,  warden,"  one  of  them  shouted,  "better  come  down  here.  We 
need  you.  We’re  trying  to  stock  these  trout  in  pairs,  and  we  don’t  know  which  are 
the  males  and  which  the  females." 


Big  Wal 1-Eyed 
Pike  Landed  in 
The  Delaware 


Frank  Brink,  fish  warden  at  Milford,  reports  that  some  excep- 
tionally fine  wall-eyed  pike  were  landed  during  the  past  autumn  in  the  Delaware 
River.  One  of  the  grand  daddies  of  the  wall-eyed  clan  was  brought  to  net  by  Bucky 
Myers  at  the  Jersey  Bridge,  one-half  mile  below  Milford.  The  big  fish  weighed  8 
pounds  and  was  taken  during  October.  Myers,  according  to  Warden  Brink,  landed  many 
wall-eyes  during  the  past  season,  topping  his  catch  with  the  eight  pounder. 

Roscoe  Gourley  and  Charles  Hama,  Milford,  had  an  exceptionally 
fine  catch  of  15  pike  in  one  day,  ranging  in  weight  from  one  and  one-half  to  four 
pounds . 

While  fishing  with  Warden  John  Schndt,  Brink  says  11  wall-eyes 
were  landed  at  West  Colang.  They  were  using  lamprey  eels  for  ba.it  and  six  of  the 
wall-eyes  were  taken  on  one  lamprey. 
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Wall-eye  fishing,  according  to  Brink,  was  exceptional  on  the 
Delaware  daring  the  past  season. 

Everett  Leicht,  well  known  Pike  County  guide  told  Brink  of 
guiding  two  New  Jersey  fishermen  on  a day’s  trip  one  and  one-half  miles  above  Milford. 
The  party  landed  twenty- two  nice  wall-eyed  pike  ranging  to  four  pounds  in  weight. 


Virgin  Fishing 
Country  Opened 


Construction  of  15  miles  of  road  in  Gaines  and  Elk  Townships  of 
southwestern  Tioga  County  will  throve  open  to  trout  fishermen  next  spring  some  of  the 
finest  trout  waters  in  the  state.  Warden  Horace  P.  Boyden,  of  Wellsboro,  told 
Pennsylvania  Angler  in  a recent  letter. 

"The  main  value  of  this  rood,  from  a fisherman’s  standpoint," 
he  writes,  "is  in  the  fact  that  it  will  provide  a direct  route  from  the  Roosevelt 
Highway  to  the  headwaters  of  some  of  Lycoming  County’s  best  trout  streams.  This  road 
leads  from  Rexford  on  Route  6 through  fifteen  miles  of  fine  forest  land  to  a deserted 
mill  town  near  the  headwaters  of  Cedar  Run.  Cedar  Run,  by  the  way,  is  large  enough 
to  provide  plenty  of  food  and  cover  for  its  fish,  and  is  well  stocked  with  brook  and 
brown  trout. 

"From  the  mill  town,  Leetonia,  another  road  follows  Frying  Pan 
Run  and  leads  to  the  Francis  Branch  of  Slate  Run.  Famed  for  its  brown  trout  fishing. 
Slate  Run  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  state.  Last  Memorial  Day,  V.  S.  Fisher,  of 
Corning,  N.Y.,  landed  25  brown  trout  by  sunrise  that  weighed,  dressed,  23  pounds. 

Slate  Run  is  a large  stream  that  flows  about  eight  miles  through  Lycoming  County,  and 
I do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  it  will  furnish  fine  brown  trout  fishing  next 
.season.  Several  hunters  told  me,  late  in  November,  that  they  had  never  seen  so  many 
large  trout  on  the  spawning  beds  as  they  did  this  autumn  in  Slate  Run. 

"A  great  trip  for  any  fisherman  next  summer  would  be  a drive  over 
this  new  road,  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  as  a safeguard 
against  forest  fires,  to  Leetonia  and  then  to  Slate  Run.  Fine  brook  trout  fishing 
could  be  had  in  the  morning  in  some  of  the  larger  branches,  and  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening  the  big  brown  trout  could  be  tackled.  Pine  Creek,  Painter  Run,  Four  Mile  Run, 
and  other  streams  difficult  of  access  before  the  building  of  the  road  are  now  within 
easy  reach." 


Fishing  Hints 

The  finest  touch  to  the  fly  fishing  art  is  the  use  of  the 
barbless  hook.  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  is  an  outstanding  exponent  of  this  artful 
method.  Not  only  does  use  of  the  barbless  hook  make  fly  fishing  inimitable,  but  it 
is  a worthy  code  for  the  angler-conservationist. 
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A1  though  trout  fishing  tirae  is  still  over  two  months  in  the 
future,  suckers  are  to  bo  caught  on  almost  any  warm  day  in  February  and  March. 
It’s  chiefly  a matter  of  having  the  bait.  Charlie  Long,  special  warden  for  the 
Fish  Commission,  at  East  Wat erf ord,  told  us  recently  that  some  fine  catches  of 
; suckers  were  made  during  December’s  milder  days  on  Tuscarora  Creek,  And  when  it 
comes  to  eating,  a sucker  landed  during  the  cold  months  is  certainly  not  to  be 
sneezed  at. 


A fisherman  who  knows  his  stuff  told  us,  once  upon  a time, 
that  he  had  landed  some  mighty  fine  trout  on  small  helgamites.  Might  be  worth 
trying . 


And,  by  the  way,  you  trout  fishermen,  there’s  just  one  short 
period  in  every  season  when  even  flies  fail  to  get  the  rises  accorded  a lowly  grass- 
hopper, As  for  those  big  brown  trout,  how  they  sock  ’em 


Would  Check  up 
On  Sale  of  Bass 

"It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  warden,"  writes  Joseph 
H.  Mellon,  warden,  of  Philadelphia,  "if  fishermen  would  report  the  same  of  black 
bass  at  any  time  they  may  see  them  on  the  counters  of  fish  markets.  The  new  fish 
law  prohibits  such  sales,  no  matter  where  the  fish  may  be  caught, 

"If  the  fishermen  will  reuort  these  cases  to  the  wardens  in 
their  district,  immediately  after  seeing  the  fish,  the  officers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  prosecute  violators  and  the  practice  will  soon  be  broken  up," 


This  Bass  Was 
"Out  of  Season" 


Warden  Frank  Sanda,  of  Stcelton,  told  us  the  other  day  about 
two  anglers  of  color  and  a bass.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  at  the  junction  of 
Yellow  Breeches  Creek  and  the  Susquehanna  River,  Frank  happened  to  be  fishing 
between  the  two  colored  men,  who  were  energetically  angling  for  carp,  Doughballs 
constituted  their  bait  and  the  manner  in  which  one  of  them  heaved  his  line  aroused 
comment  from  his  comrade, 

"Man,  man,"  said  that  worthy.  "The  way  you-all  heave  that  ham 
and  sinkah  into  the  watah,  you  is  just  liable  to  kill  any  fish." 

Presently  the  sinker-heaver  grew  disgusted  with  doughballs  as 
bait.  Worms  were  substituted,  and  in  a few  minutes  he  was  engaged  in  a tussle  with 
a ten- inch  bass.  After  landing  his  prize,  he  regarded  it  with  a sorrowful  gaze. 


"Dawgone,  dawgone,  " he  said,  "yo  ’ sho  is  a beauty,  an’  I hates 
like  ever' thing  to  throw  yo’  back.  But  here  yo’  goes.  Yo’  know;”  turning  to  his 
companion,  ’’ain’t  dat  de  way  wid  dose  bass?  When  the  time’s  in  for  ketchin’  dem, 
dey  don’t  bite  nohow,  not  even  if  yo’  dangles  a twenty  dollah  bill  in  front  of  dere 


noses , 


One  of  Those 
Big  Rainbows 
In  Clearfield 


Clearfield  County  boasts  some  giant  trout,  but  the  rainbow 
monarch  taken  from  Lick  Run  last  season  cops  first  honors.  William  R.  Hoover, 
secretary  of  the  Clearfield  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League,  informed  Pennsylvania 
Angler  recently  that  this  trout  was  the  largest  on  record  in  the  ccunty#  The  big 
fish,  length  27  inches,  weight  8-f-  pounds,  was  played  to  a finish  by  John  Bicton, 
McBride  street,  Clearfield.  And  what  a rush  it  must  have  made  as  it  rose  to  a 
cricket. 

’’This  rainbow  was  a perfect  specimen,”  writes  Mr.  Hoover.  "It 
must  have  been  a direct  descendant  of  the  rainbow  trout  stocked  in  Lick  Run  twenty 
years  ago.  What  a fish  to  take  on  a lowly  cricket." 

Waltonians  in  Clearfield  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  re- 
conditioning streams,  according  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

"During  the  late  summer  of  1931,"  he  writes,  "Clearfield  Chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  in  cooperation  with  the  Junior  Conservation  Club,  started 
a stream  reconditioning  program  to  bo  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  all  trout 
streams  adjacent  to  Clearfield.  The  Juniors  had  a wonderful  camping  excursion  along 
Lick  Run  for  a week  and  at  the  same  time  built  49  protection  dams  for  trout.  It  is 
our  belief  that  these  dams  will  afford  protection  during  periods  of  low  water.  The 
idea  is  to  fill  all  shallow  stretches  of  stream  channels  with  these  dams,  placing 
logs  and  other  natural  debris  in  the  stream.  In  other  words,  we  hope  to  return  the 
streams  to  their  natural  state.  During  1932,  the  Walton  League  will  again  back 
the  Juniors  for  a two  weeks’  job  on  Lick  and  Trout  Runs." 

Forecasts  Good 
Trout  Fishing 


From  Lincoln  Lender,  warden  at  Bellwood,  comes  word  that  streams 
on  the  watershed 'of  the  Juniata  River  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  should  pro- 
vide fine  trout  fishing,  when  the  season  opens. 

"I  look  for  a very  successful  trout  season,"  Link  reports. 

"Our  streams  are  well  stocked  and  have  not  been  frozen.  In  patrolling  I saw  some 
mighty  nice  trout  during  the  autumn.  To  date  we  have  had  an  open  winter  and  the 
fish  have  been  able  to  get  plenty  of  food.  They  should  be  in  good  condition  when 
the  trout  season  comes  in."  -•  5 r; 

Link  also  said  that  excellent  catches  of  pickerel  and  bass  were 
made  on  Tuscarora  Creek,  Pickerel  up  to  five  pounds  in  veight  were  landed  last 
summer  in  the  Tuscarora,  he  sa.id.  Lake  Gordon  furnished  exceptional  large  mouth 
bass  fishing  in  1931. 
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Big  Bass  Taken 
In  Sherman  Creek 


Pat  O'Brian,  'coon  farmer,  Mechanicsburg,  R.D.3,  proved  that 
Sherman's  Creek  fishing  rates  its  reputation  when  he  landed  a 21- inch  bass  that 
tipped  the  scales  at  4 pounds  and  6 ounces  last  season. 

During  the  post  season,  Sherman's  Creek  furnished  great  sport 
for  bass  fishermen,  and  shared  honors  with  tho  famous  Conodoguinet  in  central 
Pennsylvania's  fishing  limelight. 

George  James,  warden  at  Carlisle,  reported  the  taking  of  a 
number  of  bass  four  pounds  and  over  in  the  Conodoguinet.  Marsh  and  Bermudian 
Creeks  also  ranked  well  as  bass  producers. 


Venango  Coupty 
Anglers  Report 
Varied  Catches 


Steadily  improving  fishing  in  larger  streams  of  Venango  Ccunty 
during  the  past  few  years  is  reported  by  Warden  J.  H.  Hall,  of  Seneca.  Fine  catches 
of  trout  in  Hemlock  and  Porkcy  Crocks  were  made  last  season,  whale  French  Creek 
provided  groat  bass,  wall-eyed  pike,  and  musky  fishing.  More  young  bass  than  in 
many  years  past  were  reported  in  Trunkcyville  Eddy  on  the  Allegheny  River  by  A1 
Truby,  of  Oil  City. 


During  the  trout  season,  Guy  McCalmont,  of  President,  stopped 
to  call  at  the  cottage  of  Alfred  Schedhelm,  Oil  City,  located  on  Porkey  Creek.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation  Schedhelm  told  his  visitor  of  seeing  a big  brown 
trout  in  a pool  near  the ^cottage . Guy  took  the  tip,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  re- 
turned to  camp  with  a 2 o^r  inch  brown  trout.  He  duplicated,  or  almost  duplicated 
the  catch  during  tho  next  half  hour,  when  he  landed  another  brownie  23-J  inches  in 
length. 


Dr.  Rairigh,  of  Oil  City,  who  fishes  fly,  has  had  fine  luck  on 
the  Hemlock  in  recent  years,  according  to  Hall.  He  has  made  some  exceptionally 
nice  catches  of  brook  trout  on  tha£  stream.  The  big  secret  of  angling  in  Venango 
County  waters.  Hall  points  out,  is  "know-ledge  of  the  pools  and  feeding  habits  of  the 
trout,  end  careful  fishing. 

In  fishing  at  Trunkeyville  Eddy,  Mr.  Truby  told  ViTardcn  Hall,  he 
had  a week’s  catch  of  31  bass,  ranging  from  11  to  18  inches,  and  a musky  37  inches 
in  length.  Other  reports  of  nice  catches  in  French  Creek  last  season  were  numerous. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Davis,  who  have  a cottage  on  French  Creek, 
told  the  warden  that  last  summer  they  caught  more  bass  on  that  stream,  and  saw  more 
small  bass  than  they  have  observed  in  the  pa.st  six  years. 
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Artificial  Propagation 
Of  the  Yellow  Perch 
In  Pennsylvania 


BY  C.  R.  BULLER,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER,  IN  CHARGE 

OF  PROPAGATION 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  yellow  perch  by 

Mr.  Duller.  In  subsequent  issues  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  rearing 
of  the  yellow  perch  will  be  discussed. 


No  attempts,  to  any  extent,  were  made  in  Pennsylvania  to 
artificially  hatch  yellow  perch  eggs  until  1904,  At  about  this  time  the  Wayne 
Hatchery  was  constructed  and  ready  for  operation.  This  hatchery,  being  in  Wayne 
County,  is  surrounded  by  many  small  natural  lakes  and  ponds. 

Owing  to  the  habit  of  yellow  perch  spawning  in  shallow  water, 
along  the  shore  lines,  each  year  thousands  of  eggs  were  washed  ashore  by  the  winds 
and  left  high  and  dry  by  the  receding  waters.  The  fish  culturists  at  once  saw  that 
if  these  eggs  could  be  rescued,  brought  to  the  hatchery,  artificially  hatched  and 
the  young  fish  sent  out  for  distribution,  this  tremendous  loss  would  be  turned  into 
a gain.  Therefore,  a crew  of  trained  men  were  set  to  work  to  rescue  the  eggs  each 
year  at  spawning  time. 

The  yellow  perch  being  popular  with  almost  all  fishermen,  big 
and  small,  the  artificial  propagation  of  the  yellow  perch,  or  in  other  words,  the 
fish  of  the  masses,  by  the  State  Hatcheries  was  looked  upon  with  much  favor. 
Consequently  the  perch  question  was  given  much  time  and  study  by  the  men  at  the 
hatcheries.  By  a careful  investigation  it  was  learned  that  the  perch  in  many  of 
the  lakes  throughout  the  State,  and  in  particular  the  ones  on  which  the  State  was 
doing  the  rescue  work,  very  seldom  grew  to  be  more  than  five  or  six  inches  long. 

This  was  found  to  be  more  noticeable  in  the  small  natural  lakes. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  the  yellow  perch  is  one  of  the  few 

fishes  which  flourished  during  the  Devonian  Period  and  has  survived  all  succeeding 

ages,  to  the  present  time,  without  change  of  form  or  characteristics.  This  can  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  we  do  know  that  the  yellow  perch  have  teen  in  our 
waters  for  several  centuries. 

As  many  of  our  small  inland  lakes  were  formed  during  the  Glacial 
Period,  and  the  perch  being  a home  loving  soul,  not  given  to  wandering  from  one  body 
of  water  to  another,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  strain  of  perch  have 
inhabited  many  of  these  natural  bodies  of  water  for  centuries  without  the  infusion 
of  new  blood,  until  they  have  become  inbred  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  lost 

many  of  their  brilliant  colors  and  are  of  a very  small  size.  The  Fish  Culturist, 

like  all  breeders  of  live  stock,  realizes  the  benefit  derived  from  the  infusion  of 
new  blood,  but  he  also  realizes  that  it  would  be  uphill  work  to  build  up  a breed 
of  large  fish  from  small  ancestors.  This  is  what  he  has  endeavored  to  do  by 
stocking  waters  with  fish  hatched  from  the  eggs  rescued  from  inland  lakes.  Hence, 
this  work  was  discontinued  but  before  abondoning  it,  experiments  were  being  made 


in  several  inland  lakes  noted  for  their  small  sized  perch.  Fry  from  larger  sized 
perch  were  introduced  in  large  numbers  into  these  several  lakes  and  the  results 
carefully  studied.  It  was  found  that  as  the  introduced  perch  grew,  it  was  taking 
toll  or  consuming  as  food,  the  little  so  called  black  perch.  As  the  new  perch  grew 
and  multiplied,  the  toll  on  the  dwarf  perch  was  greater,  until  today,  these  lakes 
are  known  for  their  large  sized  perch.  It  was  realized  that  the  dwarf  and  lo.rger 
sized  perch  would  cross,  but  in  fish  life,  it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
dwarf  fish  stood  a poor  chance  of  surviving  against  their  larger  brother. 

Noting  these  facts,  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  known  as 
the  Department  of  Fisheries,  purchased  five  large  dams,  each  covering  several 
hundred  acres,  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  Wayne  Hatchery.  Three  of  these  Ponds, 

Nos.  1,  2 and  3,  were  set  aside  for  the  scientific  breeding  of  the  yellow  perch, 
the  thought  being  to  produce  brood  perch  of  more  than  average  size,  a progeny  of 
which  could  be  used  for  stocking  our  public  waters.  At  this  time  Ponds  No.  2 and  3 
contained  no  yellow  perch.  All  the  native  porch  were  removed  from  Dam  No.  1 and  a 
supply  of  brood  stock,  noted  for  their  size,  were  introduced  into  the  three  ponds. 

The  original  brood  stock  was  secured  from  inland  bodies  of 
water,  known  for  their  large  sized  porch  and  from  the  Great  Lakes.  The  crossing  of 
the  different  stock  increased  the  size  of  the  offspring,  until  today  the  brood 
stock  of  yellow  perch  at  the  Wayne  Hatchery  has  attained  greater  average  size  than 
in  any  body  of  water  in  the  Commonwealth,  including  Lake  Erie. 

Owing  to  the  large  pond  area  at  the  Wayne  Hatchery,  no  brood 
stock  are  kept  at  the  other  State  Hatcheries,  The  Wayne  Hatchery  supplies  them 
with  the  eggs  of  the  scientifically  bred  perch,  the  fish  from  which  they  send  out 
for  distribution  in  the  inland  waters  and  Lake  Erie.  Forties  securing  perch  for 
stocking  purposes  from  any  of  the  State  Hatcheries  can  feel  assured  tho.t  the  baby 
fish  are  the  offspring  from  exceptionally  large  parents. 

This  "Fish"  Wasn’t  f 

A Fish  After  All 

One  cf  these  days  you  may  hook  into  the  grandaddy  of  all  trout, 
and  when  you  do,  give  a thought  to  the  predicament  of  Harvey  Meadow's,  Wellsboro 
angler,  on  a.  day  last  season.  This  contribution  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  comes  from 
Warden  Horace  Bovden,  Wellsboro. 


It  was  an  ideal  day  for  trout  fishing  on  Kettle  Creek, 

Cautiously  approaching  a heaver  dam..  Meadows  permitted  his  lino  to  float  beneath  a 
thick  willow  ledge.  He  had  a strike.  And  what  a strike l His  reel  whir-r-red 
and  the  line  whipped  through  the  guides  cf  his  rod  like  lightning.  In  his  mind’s 
oye,  Harvey  pictured  a trout  so  big  that  words  fail  of  description.  Unable  to  stop 
the  "fish"  he  jumped  into  tho  icy  water. 

Just  then  his  quarry  swirled  to  the  surface,  and  he  discovered, 
not  a giant  trout,  but  a husky  old  beaver.  After  that,  Harvey  did  the  one  logical 
thing.  Tightening  his  line,  he  permitted  the  builder  of  dams  to  toar  loose  from  the 
hook  embedded  in  its  tail. 

Warden  Boydcn,  however,  did  not  confine  bis  loiter  to  beavers. 
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"The  winter  up  here  in  the  trout  country  has  boon  ideal  for  the 
speckled  beauties,”  he  writes.  ”In  addition  to  many  trout  stocked  by  the  state  in 
our  streams,  fish  from  the  larger  streams  which  move  into  the  mountain  brooks 
should  provide  the  finest  kind  of  sport  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  cur  expert  fisher- 
men. Lycoming  and  Potter  counties  again  should  be  in  the  fishing  limelight.  And 
by  the  way,  right  now  our  sportsmen  in  Tioga  are  looking  to  the  future  for  trout 
fishing  by  planning  to  build  dams  ^s  protection  for  the  fish  in  times  of  low  water.” 


P.eports  Fine 
Sucker  Fishing 
In  the  Delaware 


From  all  reports  available,  sucker  fishing  this  winter  is  good 
on  almost  every  stream  in  the  State.  Warden  Frank  Brink  tells  us  that  catches  on 
the  Delaware  river  of  this  fine  food  fish  were  never  bettor. 

’’Frank  Deckers,  of  Matamores,  caught  16  big  suckers  on  January  24 
in  that  portion  of  the  Delaware  river  lying  between  Now  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
where  sucker  fishing  on  Sunday  is  permitted.  Another  fisherman,  Mr.  Gordon,  caught 
all  the  suckers  he  could  carry  on  the  same  day,  from  Swartwood  Eddy  to  the  state 
highway.  The  supply  of  suckers  seems  to  be  without  limit  in  the  Delaware.” 

Warden  Brink  does  not  hesitate  to  predict  exceptional  trout  and 
p^rch  fishing  this  spring  in  Pike  county. 

"All  trout  streams  are  in  excellent  condition,"  ho  writos,  "and 
we  have  in  Pike  county  the  very  best  of  yellow  perch  fishing.  West  Colang  Lake, 
Fairview  Lake,  Twin  Lakes,  Walker  Lake  and  Sawkill  Pond  are  hard  to  beat  for  yellow 
perch  fishing  during  April,  May,  and  early  June," 


Bass  and  Trout 
"Double"  Scored 
On  Penn's  Creek 


Fly  fishermen  who  whip  the  swirls,  eddies  and  deep  pools  of  Penn's 
Crook  have  a now  record  to  equal,  according  to  Warden  A.  S.  Snyder,  of  Mifflinburg. 
Fishing  near  hi-s  home  at  Wcikcrt,  George  Sholter,  youthful  fly  fisherman,  1 raided  a 
ten- inch  black  bass  and  a twelve-inch  brown  trout  at  one  cast. 

"Luring  ono  trout  at  a time  to  strike  at  a fly  is  accomplishment 
enough  for  the  average  angler,"  writes  Warden  Snyder,  "and  when  that  ono  trout  is  of 
fair  size  the  battle  is  a thrill  from  strike  to  net.  However,  George  Sholter,  expert 
young  fly  fisherman,  found  registering  singles  last  season  a little  tamo.  He  made 
throe  double  catches  on  Penn's  Creek,  Twice  ho  hooked  two  brown  trout  on  one  cast, 
and  again  a ten- inch  black  bass  and  a twelve-inch  brown  trout.  But  when  he  hooked 
into  a nineteen- inch  brown  trout,  his  prize  catch  of  the  season,  George  decided  that 
one  fish  of  that  size  was  'enough  and  plenty*  to  handle.  He  caught  the  limit  of 
trout  several  times  during  the  season." 

The  largest  brown  trout  taken  on  Penn’s  Creek  last  season, 

I Snyder  reports,  was  landed  near  Coburn.  It  measured  27  inches.  In  the  bass 
category,  a battling  bronzcbaclc  weighing  &|  pounds  was  taken  near  Wcikcrt.  The 
largest  individual  catch  of  bass  on  this  famous  stream  was  made  by  John  Gutelius, 
of  Mifflinburg,  who  caught  fifty-four. 
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C.  F.  Snyder,  father  of  Warden.  Snyder,  decided  that  knowing  the 
stream  and  how  to  fish  it  will  bring  results,  drought  conditions  notwithstanding. 

On  four  different  occasions,  Mr.  Snyder,  who  is  75  years  old,  landed  his  limit  of 
trout.  He  closed  the  season  with  a creel  of  sixteen. 

"Fishing  in  Penn’s  Creek  for  both  trout  and  bass  was  very  good 
last  season,"  Warden  Snyder  tells  Pennsylvania  .uigler.  "A  number  of  nice  catches  of 
trout  were  also  made  in  some  of  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Eald  Fagle  district." 


Forecasts  Good 
Bass  Fishing  on 
The  North  Branch 


• "Fishermen  in  this  vicinity  are  mighty  enthusiastic  about  the  fine 

babs  fishing  provided  by  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  above  Pittston  last 
season,"  writes  Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  of  Kingston.  "Fly  casting  for  the 
gameet  fish  that  swijis  is  constantly  growing  in  popularity. 

"I  have  had  many  talks  with  fishermen  in  Luzerne  and  adjoining 
counties  this  winter  as  to  where  conditions  were  most  encouraging  for  next  bass  sea- 
son. Plans  being  made  how  by  the  majority  of  these  anglers  indicate  that  they  will 
devote  most  of  their  time  next  summer  to  the  North  Branch.  They  are  unanimous  in 
predicting  an  unusually  good  bass  season. 

"That  they  •will  realize  expectations  for  heavy  catches  I do  not 
hesitate  to  predict.  I have  fished  in  the  North  Branch  for  bass  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  never  before  observed  so  many  small  bass  in  that  water  as  I did 
last  year.  A large  number  of  these  bass  ranged  in  size  from  six  to  ten  inches.  Pike 
perch  and  rock  bass  are  also  plentiful. 

"Many  of  our  fishermen  were  converted  to  fly  fishing  last  season, 
and  believe  me,  some  of  them  had  real  reason  for  pride  when  they  exhibited  their 
creels.  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  made  some  splendid  catches  with  flies. 

"The  North  Branch  above  Pittston  flows  through  picturesque 
country,  and  may  be  reached  at  almost  any  point  by  a concrete  highway, 

"Great  yellow  perch  and  lake  trout  fishing  is  to  be  had  in 
Harvey’s  Lake.  This  lake  is  the  second  largest  body  of  water  in  the  state,  with 
nine  miles  of  shoreline  and  an  extreme  depth  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  George 
Armitage,  of  Alder  son,  annually  lands  big  lake  trout  in  Harvey's  Lake.  Although  the 
largest  trout  he  has  taken  weighed  fifteen  pounds,  George  says  that  there  are  trout 
in  the  lake  now  that  will  top  forty  pounds. 

"Heavy  catches  of  perch  are  made  when  the  green  drake  fly  is 
hatching.  These  flies  are  easily  secured  as  bait  from  stones  and  trees  along  the 
shore . 


"Last  trout  season,  I saw  some  fine  catches  of  brown  Rnd  brook 
trout  that  had  been  taken  in  the  Lehigh  and  Tobyhanna  Rivers.  One  of  the  best  creels 
had  been  caught  from  the  Tobyhanna  - and  small  helgramites  were  used  as  bait." 


Not  Much  Chance 
For  This  Snake 


The  trout  versus  water snake  issue  has  another  encouraging 
angle.  According  to  Warden  Sam.  Henderson,  of  Greensburg.  Somerset  county  toasts 
a strain  of  trout  that  like  nothing  better  than  a nice  plump  water  snake  for  break- 
fast. 


"Warden  Simmons  of  Beaver  county,  Game  Protector  Bittner, 


Somerset  county,  and  I stopped 


last  summer  at  the  Laurelvilie 


out  nursery. 


writes  'Warden  Henderson,  "The  trout  in  one  of  the  pools;  all  of  them  big  fellows 
ranging  in  length  from  16  to  18  inches,  attracted  out  attention. 


Present  my  a 

1/ 


watersnake,  qf  about  14  inches,  slipped  into  the  pool.  Talk  about  your  scrap  to 


get  at  that  snake , 
effort." 


Finally  one  of  the  trout  caught  it  and  swallowed  it  without 


Warden  Henderson  also  told  of  stocking  streams  in  his  section 
of  the  state  with  bass  and  sunfish  from  the  lake  in  Idlewild  Park,  near  Ligonier. 


"On  October  27,"  he  reports,  "I  completed  the  draining  of  the 
Idlewild  Park  Lake.  Twenty-one  cans  of  bass  and  sunfish  were  placed  in  Four  -bile 
Run,  nineteen  cans  in  Greenawalt  Dam,  twenty-one  cans  in  Loyalhonna  Creek,  twenty- 
one  cans  in  Farmers’  lake,  and  eight  cans  in  Marguerite  Reservoir,  The  fish 


averaged  eight  to  a can. 


Some  of  the  bass  measured  20  and  22  inches, 


Here  and  There 
With  Our  Anglers 


A thirty- six  inch  brown  trout  was  landed  last  season  on 
Starrucca  Creek,  according  to  Warden  Joseph  Podboy,  Forest  City.  Podboy  also  tells 
of  three  anglers  who  landed  eleven  brook  trout  weighing  twenty- three  pounds.  These 
brookies  were  taken  from  Miller’s  Pond  Creek,  below  one  of  the  state  hatchery  pends 


Keen  competition  among  fishermen  of  Susquehanna  county  marked 
the  fishing  contest  conducted  last  season  in  Forest  City.  A Dunn’s  Lake  bass, 
length  20-y  inches,  weight  5 pounds,  3 ounces,  took  first  prize  in  the  bass  division 
It  was  caught  by  Mr.  Porter,  of  Ararat,  Patrick  Sheridan,  Forest  City  attorney, 
copped  first  prize  in  the  pickerel  division.  His  catch  was  a 25|r  inch  pickerel, 
weighing  4|r  pounds. 


Warden  J.  H.  Simmons,  of  Rochester,  tells  us  that  fishermen 
in  Lawrence,  Butler,  Mercer,  Allegheny,  and  Beaver  counties  found  good  fishing 
last  season,  and  are  looking  forward  to  even  better  catches  this  year.  One  fisher- 
man, he  said,  landed  a 4-|-  pound  bass  on  Little  Beaver  Creek.  Brush  Creek  and 
Conoquenessing  Creek  rank  as  trout  stream  favorites,  and  both  streams  are  in  ideal 
condition. 
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Sucker  fishermen  in  Berks  and  Lebanon  counties  have  taken  some 
nice  strings  from  Struck' s Dam,  Lebanon  county,  and  Zeigler's  Dam,  on  the  Little 
Swatara,  according  to  Warden  W.  E.  Wcunderly,  of  Reading.  Bob  Wengert,  and  Charle 
Henninger,  of  Strausstown,  made  heavy  catches. 


Fishermen  in  the  vicinity  of  Galeton  are  looking  forward  to  well- 
filled  creels  of  trout.  Warden  G.  Dewey  Grant  reports.  Conditions  in  Pcttor  County’s 
famous  streams  are  a great  deal  more  favorable  than  during  last  winter,  "when  many 
streams  froze  to  the  bottom  owing  to  the  low  water.  A oarty  of  boys,  while  skating 
near  Galeton  last  winter,  found  a 24-inch  brown  trout  frozen  in  the  ice. 


"Where  did  Warden  John  Schadt  get  the  lamprey  eels  when  he  made 
his  catch  of  wall-eyed  pike  in  the  Delaware” ? , an'  Old  Lamprey  Fisherman  from  the 
Juniata  Valley  wants  to  know. 

”In  Mifflin  or  Juniata  counties,  John  could  have  caught  the  si w 
wall  eyes  he  referred  to  in  January's  "Angler”,  on  an  unbaited  hook  as  easily  as 
he  could  have  secured  one  lamprey  for  bait.  Until  about  1900,  in  this  section  of 
the  state,  lamprey  eels  could  be  found  along  almost  any  river  or  creek.  Their  dis- 
appearance from  our  streams  was  as  sudden  and  mysterious  as  the  passing  of  the  wild 
pigeon  o.  number  of  years  before.  Todry  we  have  no  lure  so  tempting  to  our  game  fish." 


They  think  so  much  of  fishing,  up  'round  Kane,  according  to 
Warden  Robert  Chrisman,  Ku she qua,  McKean  county,  that  in  some  instances  stores  are 
closed  during  fishing  season.  Chrisman  and  Warden  Johnson  noticed  in  driving  through 
Kane,  that  the  following  sign  appeared  in  conspicuous  letters  over  a fruit  store: 
Closed  During  Fishing  Season. 


Two  Fishermen 
Land  Same  Bass 


C-eorgo  Zimmerman,  genic  1 secretary  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  tolls  of  two  fishormen  landing  the  same  bass.  Who  could 
claim  the  fish,  Georgo  wants  to  know. 

Dan  Lovo  end  Ralph  Decker  wore  still  fishing  for  bass  in  tho  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  their  homes  at  Mohoopany,  writes  George.  "Tho  lass 
weren't  hitting  s©  well,  and  both  fishermen  were  dozing  in  their  boat.  Suddenly 
Decker  noticed  Love’s  line  moving. 

'"Dan,  you've  got  a strike,"’  said  Ralph. 

"Startled  from  his  fishing  r every,  Lovo  started  to  reel  in. 
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'"Now  they're-  hitting,"'  said  Love.  '"You've  got  a strike, 

too,  Ralph."' 

"Both  fishermen  reeled  in  and  landed  their  fish.  It  was 
the  same  one  - a thirteen- inch  small  mouth  black  bass. 

"What  happened  was  this:  The  bass  had  taken  the  bo.it  on 
Love's  line,  a holgramito,  then  mo.de  a dash  for  Docker's  lure,  a small  stone  cat- 
fish, and  swallowed  them  both," 


Come  to  Warren 
For  Bass  Fishing, 

C hr i sman  Urges 

♦ 

"I  hope  that  some  of  the  bass  fishermen  from  othor  parts  of 
the  state  will  visit  us  next  bass  season,"  writes  Warden  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  of 
Kushequa,  "Warren  County  waters  should  be  hard  go  beat  this  year . I have  soon- 
some  mighty  good  catches  taken  in  the  Allegheny  right  within  the  city  limits  of 
Warren.  On  the  word  of  such  old  timers  at  fishing  as  Bill  Rounds,  of  Tidioutc, 
last  bass  sermon  was  the  best  in  many  years  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Nice 
catches  were  made  in  the  Allegheny  as  for  upriver  as  Ccrydon.  Miss  Helen  Breckctt, 
Titusville,  R,  D.,  caught  the  limit  of  bass  in  a day’s  fishing. 

"So  far  this  winter  wo  have  had  so  much  rain  up  here  in  the 
mountains  that  it  is  difficult  to  got  near  the  rivor,  Conewango  Creek  or  Broken- 
straw  Creek.  Speaking  of  trout,  our  streams  were  never  in  better  shape.  Stocked 
with  legal  sized  trout  last  ft. 11,  our  -waters  should  be  very  popular  when  the  sea- 
son opens." 


A Silver  Springs  Trout 


When  it  comes  to  suckor  fishing,  Cumberland  count;/- 's  streams 
annually  provide  heavy  catches.  Variotv  in  the  sport  is  almost  a certainty,  a 
bass,  pickorol,  or^trout  often  furnishing  the  fireworks.  For  instance,  there' s 
the  taking  of  a 25x  inch  brown  trout  in  Silver  Springs  last  May. 

While  casually  angling  for  suckers,  Jiarold  C.  Fry,  post- 
master at  Camp  Hill,  was  rudely  jarred  from  calm  meditation  of  a perfect  spring 
day  by  a heavy  strike.  The  battle  that  followed  more  than  matched  the  forocitv 
of  the  strike.  As  on  aftermath,  Mr.  Fry  carried  home  o.  brown  trout,  length  25^- 
inches,  weight  4 pounds,  14  ounces. 


Do  You  Want  Good  Fishing? 

—Obey  the  Law! 


^SYL%, 
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TROUT  FISHING 


Trout  fishing  time*  heyday  for  the  anglers  of  Pennsylvania, 
approaches.  Swift  waters  surging  past  hip  hoots.,  song  of  tirds  along  the  streams, 
the  whip  of  a light  rod  as  a big  trout  battles  for  freedom  - little  wonder  that 
fishermen  yearn  for  trouting  days. 

The  future  of  this  splendid  sport  rests  in  a large  part  with  the 
fishermen  who  enjoy  it,  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  Fish  Commissioner,  said  recently. 

"Sportsmanship  is  a keynote  in  fish  conservation,"  he  declared. 

"It  manifests  itself  in  many  ways  with  fishermen  on  the  streams.  Use  of  the  barb- 
less hook,  for  instance,  should  go  a long  way  toward  restoring  good  trout  fishing, 
as  it  means  that  undersize  trout  may  be  returned  to  the  water  without  handling." 

Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  barbless 

hook  in  fishing. 

"For  years  I have  fished  in  Pennsylvania  with  nothing  but  a 
barbless  hook,"  said  Governor  Pinchot.  "I  do  not  mean  a hook  bought  without  a barb, 
but  just  an  ordinary  hook,  the  barb  of  which  has  been  broken  off  or  bent  flat  with 
the  blade  of  my  knife.  The  result  is  that  any  fish  below  the  legal  size,  or  any  fish 
I do  not  want  to  keep,  can  be  returned  to  the  water  unharmed  merely  by  turning  the 
hook  point  down  and  letting  it  slide  off.  I land  certainly  five  fish  with  a barb- 
less hook  where  I could  land  six  with  a barb." 

Commissioner  Deibler  stressed  particularly  the  cost  of  poor 
sportsmanship  to  the  Fish  Commission. 

"Poor  sportsmanship  by  fishermen  is  entirely  too  costly,"  he  said. 
"At  the  present  time  we  are  spending  one  dollar  out  of  five  received  from  license 
sales  on  our  enforcement.  Money  now  being  spent  to  make  sportsmen  out  of  some 
fishermen  would  build  another  hatchery  and  give  the  anglers  of  the  state  over  a 
quarter  million  more  legal  size  trout  each  year." 

The  Commissioner  asked  that  care  be  exerted  in  extinguishing  camp 
fires.  A large  public  service  company,  that  has  thrown  open  its  waters  to  public 
fishing,  reported  that  218  fires  left  by  campers  were  extinguished  by  its  men  last 
year . 

Respect  for  the  rights  of  a fellow  fisherman  on  any  stream  is 
essential  to  the  sportsmen’s  code.  This  means  courtesy  in  the  form  of  refraining 
from  splashing  into  a pool  being  fished  by  another  angler,  and  careful  consideration 
of  the  property  of  a farmer  who  permits  fishing. 

"Good  clean  sportsmanship,  and  eagerness  to  obey  the  Fish  Laws, 
Commissioner  Deibler  declared,  "will  go  far  toward  making  Pennsylvania  trout  streams 
without  a peer.  Last  year  our  hatcheries  distributed  a million  trout  of  legal  size 
and  over,  and  this  year  we  hope  to  set  another  record  in  distribution.  To  make  that 
distribution  effective,  the  Fish  Commission  needs  the  unqualified  support  of  all  our 
fishermen.  We  must  pull  together," 


WITH  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  FISH  COMMISSION 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  things  that  I ever  had 
happen  while  engaged  in  the  favorite  sport  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton,  occurred  one  day 
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in  September/'  writes  Hon,  Leslie  W.  Scylar,  of  McConnellsburg.  "The  late  Judge 
Samuel  MaC . Swope,  of  Gettysburg,  and  myself  were  fishing  for  bass  or  pike  - we  were 
not  particular  which  - at  a noted  deep  hole  in  Marsh  Creek,  a few  miles  southwest 
of  the  famous  battlefield  city. 

"The  afternoon  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  water  just  the  right 
shade,  and  we  had  the  best  live  minnows  that  the  most  epicurean  fish  could  wish  for, 
but  we  got  no  bites. 

"After  trying  out  all  the  good  holes  for  some  distance  up  and  down 
the  creek  we  met  on  the  same  side  of  the  creek,  at  a very  deep  place  which  looked  as 
though  we  would  surely  have  some  luck. 

"We  fished,  and  we  fished.  We  changed  our  minnows,  we  put  on 
different  plugs  and  spinners,  and  the  result  was  the  same, 

"Not  a fish  was  to  be  seen  feeding  anywhere.  Directly  opposite 
frbm  where  we  were  standing,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pool,  which  was  perhaps  12 
feet  wide,  and  about  ten  feet  from  the  water’s  edge  stood  a young  white  walnut  or 
butternut  tree,  from  which  the  nuts  were  dropping. 

"A  few  feet  up  the  tank  a chipmunk  had  his  home  under  the  roots 
of  an  old  stump,  and  he  was  very  busily  engaged  in  carrying  the  nuts  into  his  store- 
house under  the  stump. 

"On  one  of  his  trips  quite  close  to  the  •'water,  the  Judge,  myself 
and  the  squirrel,  were  all  surprised  to  see  the  water  part  and  about  four-fifths 
of  a hugh  pike,  that  must  have  measured  all  of  two  feet,  make  a lunge  for  the 
squirrel.  It  only  missed  him,  at  that,  by  what  looked  like  less  than  an  inch.  We 
heard  the  jaws  snap  when  they  came  shut  like  the  blade  of  a big  jack-knife. 

"The  squirrel  was  possessed  apparently  just  then  with  but  a single 
thought,  and  that  was  to  get  as  much  space,  in  as  short  a time  as  could  be,  between 
himself  and  the  animated  rat  trap  that  had  emerged  from  the  peaceful  surface  of  the 
pool  and  snapped  at  him. 

"The  Judge  looked  at  me  and  I looked  at  the  Judge,  and  he  broke 
the  silence  by  saying  ’We  might  as  well  go  home,  as  we  do  not  have  the  right  bait’ 
and  ’evidently  the  fish  are  only  taking  ground  squirrels  today." 


Hon.  Thomas  H.  Harter,  of  Belief onte,  dislikes  snakes.  In  a re- 
cent letter  to  Pennsylvania  Angler,  he  told  of  an  experience  a number  of  years  ago 
with  a rattler. 


While  fishing  in  a mountain  stream  not  far  from  Belief onte,  he  saw 
a snake  glide  from  the  abutment  of  an  old  bridge.  Thinking  it  was  a water  snake,  he 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  it  as  the  swift  current  carried  it  past  him  not 
three  feet  from  where  he  was  standing.  It  was  apparently  trying  to  come  directly 
toward  him. 


"I  noticed  as  the  snake  went  by,  however,"  Mr.  Harter  said,  "that 
it  had  a stubby  tail.  When  it  reached  the  other  side  of  the  stream  it  immediately 
threw  itself  into  a coil,  and  I saw,  not  a watersnake  but  a good  sized  rattler." 

After  killing  the  rattler,  he  gave  the  matter  little  more  thought, 
until  one  day  he  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  an  old  lumberman.  In  all  probability, 
the  lumberman  told  him,  the  snake’s  young  were  in  the  bridge  abutment. 
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He  explained  the  action  of  the  rattler  ty  saying  that  it  had  beer- 
disturbed  by  Mr.  Harter’s  presence  near  the  bridge.  A lucky  stream  current  prevented 
it  from  attacking. 


"Whenever  I fish  now,"  the  board  member  writes,  "I  give  a wide  berth 

to  all  snakes." 


jjc  5^  jjc  ^ 5^C  5jc 


Hon,  M.  A.  Riley-  Ellwood  City,  made  an  unusual  catch  last  season 
while  fishing  for  bass  on  the  famous  Conoquenessing  Creeko  Having  carefully  made  his 
way  to  a favorite  pool  in  farmer  Hazen’s  meadow,  he  prepared  to  cast.  On  the  back 
cast  something  halted  the  bait. 


Mr.  Riley  turned,  on  hearing  a startled  squack,  to  discover  that  he 
had  hooked  one  of  Mr,  Ilazen:s  fine  Rhode  Island  chickens.  The  chicken  had  been 
parading  about  the  shallows  of  the  stream,  o.nd  had  taken  the  bait  without  hesitation. 

According  to  Mr,  Riley,  the  chicken  in  question  did  not  try  any  of 
the  battling  stunts  for  which  Conoquenessing  bass  are  noted. 


THIS  "FISH"  FOUGHT 
ENTIRELY  IN_ THE  AIR 

It  isn't  often  that  Bill  Gessner,  of  Allentown,  tells  a story  of 
his  fishing  adventure?,  according  to  Warden  Joel  Young,  Fullerton.  But  here  is  one 
from  Mr,  Gessner,  who  is  an  expert  fly  fisherman,  and  it  has  a touch  of  the  weird  in 
it.  His  unusual  fishing  experience  occurred  on  the  Little  Lehigh,  peer  of  Lehigh' 
County's  trout  streams. 


"It  was  like  this,"  Bill  told  Warden  Young,  "I  was  fishing  one 
evening  about  dusk  near  Bogert’s  Bridge  on  the  Little  Lehigh,  A trout  rose  to  my  fly, 
but  failed  to  connect.  As  I was  retrieveing  the  fly  and  permitting  the  line  to 
straighten  I suddenly  felt  a sharp  pull,  and  then  my  reel  began  to  sing. 


"Talk  about  surprise.  I was  certain  that  my  line  had  not  touched 
the  water,  and  yet  there  it  was,  zipping  through  the  guides  on  my  rod.  And  the 
strangest  part  of  it  all  was  that  the  line  was  going  straight  up  into  the  air.  By 
that  time,  it  was  too  dark  to  see  just  what  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  At  any 
rate,  I started  to  reel  in,  and  believe  me  if  you  ever  hoo^  into  something  in  the  air, 
you’ll  find  it’s  easier  to  reel  in  a fish  than  a creature  that  flies. 

"Finally,  when  I threw  the  rays  from  my  flashlight  on  the  something, 
I saw  that  I had  hooked  a big  bat.  To  bring  it  in  and  kill  it  without  breaking  my  rod 
was  a problem.  However,  I finally  managed  to  kill  it.  Speaking  of  thrills,  I think 
for  the  short  time  it  took  to  figure  this  "flying  fish"  out,  I had  one  of  the  biggest 
thrills  I ever  experienced  in  fishing." 


Bill  said  that  last  summer  the  trout  fishing  in  the  Little  Lehigh 
was  good  all  season.  In  one  evening  he  caught  nine  brown  trout  on  the  dry  fly, 
ranging  in  size  from  9 to  16  inches. 
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ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION 
OF  THE  YELLOW  PERCH 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  C.  R.  Buller*  Deputy  Commissioner,  in  Charge  of  Propagation 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  In  this  article,  the  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Buller ’ s treatise  on  the 
yellow  perch,  the  spawning  process  of  these  popular  game  fish  is  explained. 

At  the  Wayne  Hatchery,  the  spawning  time  of  the  yellow  perch  is  us- 
ually the  last  two  weeks  of  April,  hut  this  period  will  vary  from  a week  to  ten  days, 
depending  upon  the  weather  conditions.  Owing  to  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  eggs  can 
he  collected  from  the  spawning  beds  and  to  the  fact  that  the  fish,  by  spawning  in 
their  natural  way,  will  fertilize  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  the  eggs,  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  take  the  eggs  from  the  yellow  perch  by  artificial  extrusion  and 
fertilization  as  is  done  with  the  pike,  white  fish,  cisco,  trout,  etc.  This  is  one 
instance  where  nature's  way  cannot  be  improved  upon  by  the  fish  culturist. 

The  eggs  of  the  yellow  perch  are  the  most  remarkable  eggs  handled 
at  the  State  Hatchery,  These  eggs  are  very  small,  measuring  from  thirty-two  thousand 
to  forty  thousand  to  the  quart.  Instead  of  being  extruded  by  the  female  singly  in 
little  streams,  as  is  the  case  with  most  fish,  the  spawn  of  the  yellow  perch  is  in 
one  piece.  In  shape  it  is  long  and  ribbonlike,  arranged  in  folds  resembling  the 
sides  or  bellows  of  an  accordion.  It  is  a partially  transparent,  light  grey  or 
yellowish  mass,  somewhat  resembling  a piece  of  old  lace.  The  ribbonlike  string  is 
from  two  to  six  inches  wide  and  from  one  and  a half  to  four  feet  long,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  fish  laying  the  eggs. 

In  this  mass  each  egg  is  held  in  place  by  a delicate  membrane  form- 
ing four  walls  about  the  egg  and  holding  the  string  together.  The  membranes  are  very 
porous,  permitting  the  free  circulation  of  water  in  and  about  the  egg  proper.  The 
shape  of  the  egg  can  easily  be  distinguished  in  the  mass,  as  it  will  have  a deeper 
shade  than  that  of  the  wall  of  membrane  surrounding  it. 

The  eggs  are  arranged  in  the  female  in  very  compact  folds.  As 
spawning  time  approaches,  they  expand  until  her  abdominal  wralls  will. become  greatly 
enlarged  and  very  soft  to  the  touch.  The  enlargement  will  be  so  great  that  the  fe- 
male will  be  very  much  out  of  shape.  At  this  time  the  fish  move  in  upon  the  spawning 
beds  in  large  numbers,  but  very  little  spawning  takes  place  at  night  or  the  middle  of 
the  day.  It  occurs  mostly  at  daybreak  or  from  four-thirty  P.M.  until  darkness. 

As  the  female  is  ready  to  spawn,  the  ribbon  of  eggs  will  protrude 
from  her  sufficient  to  attach  itself  to  tho  acquatic  plant  life,  brush,  stones,  or 
logs.  At  this  time  she  will  be  surrounded  by  many  males.  As  the  loose  end  of  tho 
ribbon  attaches  itself  to  the  grass  or  some  other  object,  she  moves  away  entwining 
the  ribbon  of  eggs  on  the  branches  in  such  a manner  that  few  of  them  settle  to  the 
bottom. 

The  spawning  is  accompanied  by  a great  commotion  in  the  water  caused 
by  the  males.  This  commotion  attracts  other  ripe  females,  resulting  of times,  in  five 
or  six  strings  of  eggs  being  deposited  on  the  same  plant.  After  spawning,  the  female 
deserts  her  eggs  and  moves  out  into  deeper  water,  while  tho  males  seek  other  ripe 
females . 


It  is  the  opinion  of  tho  fish  culturist  that  the  wonderful  per  cent, 
of  fertilization  is  due  to  tho  number  of  males  accompanying  the  female  at  spawning 
time.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  come  in  contact  with  tho  water,  they  expand  .about  one- 
fourth.  The  milt  of  the  male,  being  present  in  the  water,  is  sucked  in  through  the 
pores,  thus  fertilizing  the  eggs.  As  eggs  dovelop,  both  the  eggs  and  membrane  sur- 
rounding them  expand  until,  at  hatching  time,  tho  mass  has  almost  doubled  its  original 
size.  The  first  expansion,  or  the  expansion  at  the  time  the  eggs  are  fertilized. 
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is  quite  rapid.,  tut  from  this  time  on  it  is  very  slow.  This  expansion  causes  the 
surrounding  membranes  to  become  very  thin  and  delicate.  Consequently,  by  the  time 
the  little  fish  are  ready  to  break  through  the  shell  of  the  egg  proper,  the  sur- 
rounding membrane  has  become  so  thin  and  delicate  that  the  entire  mass  is  broken  up 
by  the  motion  of  the  water  releasing  the  egg,  which  immediately  hatches.  By  the 
time  the  ribbon,  cr  string  cf  eggs,  is  ready  to  hatch,  from  its  expansion  accompanied 
by  the  absorption  of  water,  the  mass  will  very  nearly  weigh  as  much  as  tho  mother 
perch  herself,  and  in  bulk  will  more  than  equal  her  sizo. 


A PERSISTENT  TROUT 

Harry  Van  Cleve,  assistant  chief  of  the  division  of  Predatory 
Animals  in  the  Game  Commission,  told  Pennsylvania  Angler  the  other  day  of  a six-inch 
brook  trout  that  know  what  it  wanted  and  persisted  in  staying  whero  it  could  find  it. 

The  incident  occurred  on  Kettle  Creek  a number  of  years  ago. 
Noticing  the  little  brookie  on  a whito  sand  bar,  just  where  a tiny  spring  drained 
into  the  creek,  Harry  approached  tho  spot.  It  was  one  of  thoso  hot  July  days,  and 
the  brookie  lolled  gently  on  the  sand  bar,  apparently  deriving  ree.l  satisfaction 
from  the  ice  cold  water  from  the  spring,  Vfhcn  Harry  approachod,  it  reluctantly 
moved  into  the  main  current,  but  a moment  letter  cautiously  made  its  way  back  to  the 
spring.  Four  or  five  times  the  process  was  ropcatcd,  but  even  the  presence  cf  man 
could  not  deter  the  little  fellow  from  sooking  the  spot  it  had  chosen. 

On  numerous  occasions  later  that  summer,  Harry  said,  he  saw  the 
trout  always  at  the  same  place. 


STREAM  BEDS  WASHED 
CLEAN  BY  HIGH  WATER 
TROUT  EAGER  FOR  FOOD 

Prediction  of  an  exceptionally  fine  season  for  trout  in  the 
counties  of  the  northern  tier  is  made  by  Horace  P.  Boyden,  fish  warden  at  Wcllsboro. 
Trout  planted  by  the  Fish  Commission  during  the  autumn  stocking  program  have  wintered 
well,  and  high  water  has  swept  clean  the  stream  bods,  forcing  the  speckled  kings  to 
take  food  carried  to  them  by  the  current. 

"Although  tho  opening  day  of  the  season  last  year  was  disappointing, 
writes  Warden  Boyden,  "I  don't  expect  to  sec  a ropitition  of  that  disappointment  this 
year.  In  the  fall  of  1930  we  had  very  low  water,  and  leaves  and  dirt  that  had  boon 
deposited  in  the  streams  did  not  wash  out  with  the  current  but  settled  to  the  bottom. 
This  decaying  vegetation  formed  hatching  places  for  millions  of  tiny  water  insects 
and  other  types  of  minute  water  organisms. 

"These  organisms  furnished  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  food  for 
trout  during  tho  early  port  of  the  season.  Hungry  trout  wore  rare,  and  the  majority 
of  the  fish  ce.ught  were  gorged  on  bottom  food.  Tioga  county  streams  were  at  their 
best  last  year  after  heavy  rains  in  May  and  June  had  cleared  tho  stream  bods. 

"This  year  we  have  a reverse  of  tho  conditions  prevalent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1931  trout  season.  Stream  beds  are  clean,  the  trout  should  bo  hungry, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  there  will  bo  some  excellent  catches  on  the  opening  day. 

Tho  fly  fishormon  should  have  a break  this  year,  thanks  to  tho 
beaver,  according  to  Boyden,  Nature's  builders  have  been  exceedingly  active  this 
winter,  he  writes,  and  almost  every  dam  is  larger,  flooding  a greater  area. 

"Many  trout  were  placed  in  and  near  those  dams  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission last  fall,"  ho  tells  Pennsylvania  Angler.  "They  should  furnish  ideal  spots 
for  the  fly  fishermen  to  tr^  his  skill," 
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He  lists  Asaph  Run,  Pine  Creek,  Long  Run,  and  Cedar  Run  as  out- 
standing streams  in  Tioga  County  this  year.  The  West  Branch  and  Nine  Mile  Run  in 
Potter  County  should  also  furnish  good  sport.  Streams  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Gioa 
River  hold  exceptional  promise,  hut  roads  in  that  section  may  not  be  passable  until 
later  in  the  season. 

Reports  from  Lycoming  County  indicate  that  Slate  Run,  Little  Pine 
Creek,  Lycoming  Creek,  Trout  Run,  and  the  Loyalsock  will  hold  the  spotlight  in  that 
county. 


COMMISSIONER  DEIBLER 
COMMENDED  BY  GIB  MARSH 
FOR  FISHERIES  PROGRAM 


Gib  Marsh,  in  his  outdoor  column  in  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
recently  paid  a fine  tribute  to  Commissioner  Oliver  M.  Deibler  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  pushing  Pennsylvania  to  the  fore  as  the  greatest  fishing  state  in  the  nation. 

"The  attention  of  thousands  of  anglers,  those  who  prefer  stream 
fishing,"  wrote  Mr,  Marsh,  "will  be  centered  on  the  trout  season.  Just  what  prospects 
are  in  store  for  them  will  depend  on  the  weather.  0.  M.  Deibler,  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  who  resides  in  Greensburg,  certainly  has  left  nothing  undone  to  assure  some 
sport  for  the  patrons  of  the  trout  angling  pastime  in  this  state  on  the  ©pening  day. 

"During  this  winter  he  was  active  in  conducting  campaigns  in  the 
interest  of  the  angling  sport.  He  made  contact  with  nearly  all  of  the  various  sports- 
men’s organizations,  angling  clubs,  and  his  policies  are  certain  to  assure  wonderful 
sport  for  the  anglers  in  the  future.  His  program  provides  for  the  anglers  in  the 
future.  His  program  provides  for  modern  hatcheries,  preservation  of  the  streams  of 
the  state  free  from  pollution,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  to  obtain  legal  authority 
to  clean  up  streams  slightly  polluted  and  stock  them  with  trout. 

"Pennsylvania  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  banner  hunting 
state  of  the  union,  and  if  the  sportsmen  give  Commissioner  Deibler  their  support, 
plus  a fair  measure  of  patience,  the  new  administrator  will  push  Pennsylvania  to 
the  front  of  the  leading  angling  states." 


HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 

In  line  with  sucker  fishing,  anglers  at  Port  Royal,  Juniata  County, 
made  heavy  inroads  during  February  on  the  great  schools  of  fish  congregated  at  the 
juncture  of  Tuscarora  Creek  and  the  Juniata  River.  Over  600  black  suckers,  many  of 
them  two  pounds  in  weight,  were  landed.  The  largest  fish  recorded  weighed  three  and 
one-half  pounds. 


Jesse  Messimer,  veteran  Port  Royal  fisherman,  caught  173  suckers 
during  the  month.  Most  of  his  catches  were  made  from  a boat  anchored  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  currents  of  Tuscarora  Creek  and  the  Juniata. 

Hugh  Groninger,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals  of  the 
Game  Commission,  tried  his  luck  on  Saturday,  March  5.  Fickle  fortune,  however,  did 
not  smile  on  him,  although  a fellow  angler,  not  six  feet  from  him,  landed  twelve  big 
suckers . 


; 
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Schuylkill  County  fishermen  are  having  good  sport  in  Lakeside  and 
Lakewood  ponds  this  winter,  according  to  Warden  Anthony  J.  Lech,  of  Shenandoah. 

Many  suckers,  ranging  from  10  to  14  inches  in  length,  are  being  taken. 

Warden  Lech  tells  Pennsylvania  Angler  that  Jeff  Creek,  Goldmine 
Creek,  and  Fishing  Creek  hold  promise  as  ace  trout  streams  when  the  season  opens. 
Goldmine  and  Jeff  Creeks  each  afford  about  five  miles  of  excellent  fishing.  From 
their  point  of  juncture  they  are  known  as  Fishing  Creek. 

Winter  may  not  be  bait  casting  time,  if  you  have  catches  of  fish 
in  mind,  but  members  of  the  Bait  Casting  Club,  Erie  County  Game  and  Fish  Protective 
Association  at  Erie,  get  a real  kick  out  of  casting  at  accuracy.  Forty  members  of 
the  club,  writes  W,  L.  Weber,  president,  meet  every  Thursday  evening  in  a high  school 
gymnasium  to  keep  the  casting  arm  in  trim.  Keen  interest  and  competition  mark  the 
get-togethers . 

But  when  fishing  time  comes,  the  gym  is  forsaken  for  the  fine  sport 
provided  by  streams  of  Erie  and  nearby  counties. 

"The  fish  that  ’dry  out*  so  much  of  their  weight  before  they  get  to 
the  scales,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Winecoff,  in  Charge  of  Research  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission, "remind  one  of  the  old  darkey  who  caught  a forty  pound  catfish  in  a Mississ- 
ippi Valley  stream.  ’Rastus  staked  out  the  monster  on  a plough  line  in  running  water, 
and  hurried  off  to  call  his  friends  not  only  to  see  his  fish  but  to  help  him  carry 
it  home. 


"But  while  he  was  gone  another  fisherman,  with  less  luck  but  more 
muscle,  took  the  big  fish  and  left  on  the  line  in  its  place  a miserable  little  cat- 
fish some  six  inches  long.  When  ’Rastus  got  back  with  his  friends  and  with  proper 
impressiveness  pulled  in  his  fish,  all  he  could  say  was,  ’My  Lawd,  but  ain’t  he  SWUM?  ’ 1 

Although  streams  in  Bradford  this  winter  did  not  furnish  particu- 
larly good  sucker  fishing,  writes  Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson,  of  Bradford,  an  abundant 
flow  of  water  in  the  trout  streams  has  carried  the  speckled  beauties  through  the 
winter  in  good  shape.  Sucker  fishing  on  the  northern  tier,  according  to  the  warden, 
is  always  at  its  best  when  ice  sheathes  the  water  and  cold  weather  prevails. 

During  the  fall  stocking  program  of  trout  by  the  Fish  Commission, 
Johnson  said,  most  of  the  streams  in  the  Bradford  territory  were  heavily  stocked. 

Streams  not  stocked  during  the  autumn  will  bo  cared  for  this  spring. 

Listed  as  some  of  the  outstanding  streams  are  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Tuna,  Willow  Creek,  Sugar  Run,  North  Branch  of  Sugar  Run,  Chapel  Fork,  and  Potato  Creek. 

********** 

Mart  Myers,  of  Williams  Grove,  Cumberland  County,  told  Pennsylvania 
Angler  the  other  day  of  an  incident  that  nearly  matches  the  experience  of  Harvey 
Meadows,  Wellsboro,  when  he  hooked  a beaver  on  Kettle  Creek. 

Fishing  for  suckers  on  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  near  his  home  last 
month.  Mart  had  a very  heavy  strike.  At  first,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  hooked  a 
big  fish.  His  catch  fought  for  a short  time  under  water.  When  it  oame  to  the  sur- 
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facc.  Mart  discovered  that  he  had  hooked  a big  muskrat  by  the  back  foot.  A short 
time  after  reloasing  his  unusual  catch,  he  landed  a two-pound  sucker. 

* * * * * * * * * ❖ 

Fishing  bait  is  a moro  important  asset  for  a garden  than  vegetables 
if  you  ask  W.  A.  Mcrkle,  American  Car  and  Foundry  official  at  Berwick.  According  to 
Enforcement  Officer  Myron  Shoemaker,  Mr.  Mcrkle  spaded  his  garden  seven  times  last 
spring.  Weeds  didn't  have  a chanco,  ai id  Pennsylvania  Angler  understands  tha.t  an 
abundant  crop  of  rod  worms  was  harvested, 

Pennsylvania  Angler  has  had  numerous  inquiries  from  fishermen  on 
how  to  distinguish  the  large  mouth  ba.ss  from  the  small  mouth.  Perhaps  this  will  help 
The  corner  of  the  mouth  of  the  large  mouth  tcrmino.tes  under  the  rear  corner  of  the 
eye.  With  the  small  mouth,  the  mouth  terminates  directly  under  the  front  angle  of 
the  eyo.  Another  way  to  distinguish  is  through  the  scales  on  the  chock.  Eleven 
rows  of  those  scales  arc  present  on  the  chock  of  the  large  mouth  bass,  while  the 
small  mouth  has  seventeen  rows. 


* s|<  * * * * * * * * 

A.  L.  Bond,  special  fish  warden,  at  Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County, 
is  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  trout.  Last  spring,  he  landed  an 
18-inch  brown  trout  on  Fishing  Creek.  So  gamoy  was  its  battle,  that,  after  taking  it 
on  a fly,  he  carefully  removed  it  to  a spring  at  his  home  and  released  it  after  the 
close  of  the  season.  Warden  Lcch,  of  Shenandoah,  backs  this  one. 

Warden  Sam  Henderson,  of  Greensburg,  aided  by  sportsmen  from 
Ligonicr  and  Waterford,  stocked  streams  in  Westmoreland  County  with  1346  brook  trout, 
from  6 to  10  inches  in  length,  on  February  11.  The  trout,  all  in  fine  condition, 
were  taken  from  Laurel  Hill  nursery,  a cooperative  nursery  maintained  by  sportsmen 
of  Tfcstmoreland  County.  Loyalhanna  Crock,  Lynn’s  Run,  and  Center  Creek  wore  stocked 
with  the  speckled  beauties. 

Trout  streams  in  Westmoreland  are  in  fine  shape.  Warden  Henderson 
writes,  and  he  has  observed  some  big  trout  while  patrolling.  Ho  lists  as  promising 
waters  the  Lehigh  River,  between  Gouldsboro  and  White  Haven,  Tobyhanna  Creek,  from 
Blakesloe  to  the  Lehigh  River,  the  headwaters  of  Mohoopany  Creek  at  Mehoopany,  Bow- 
man's Creek  at  Knoxon,  Fishing  Creek,  Huntingdon  Crock,  Wapwallopen  Creek,  Bear 
Creek,  and  the  Loyalsock,  accessible  by  improved  road  over  the  Red  Rock  mountain 
from  all  points  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 

While  recent  heavy  snowfall  in  Susuqehanna  County  will  raise  the 
waters  of  trout  streams,  it  will  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Warden  Joseph  Podboy,  Forest 
City,  seriously  affect  early  trout  fishing.  Warden  Podboy  writes  that  during  Feb- 
ruary, in  patrolling  the  streams,  trout  rose  readily  to  food  that  ho  tossed  into  the 
pools.  He  feels  that  this  discounts  to  a great  extent  tho  thoory  that  trout  do  not 
feed  well  when  snow  water  is  present  in  the  streams.  At  the  time,  he  said,  snow  was 
melting  in  many  of  tho  hollows. 


Jesse  Iiaffly,  special  -warden,  tells  us  that  early  this  month  he 
counted  sixty-one  sucker  fishermen  on  the  Juniata  River,  from  Amity  Hall  to  Lewis- 
town.  One  fisherman,  at  tho  juncture  of  Jacks  Creek  and  the  Juniata  River,  had 
eleven  suckers,  ho  said. 


Do  You  Want  Good  Fishing? 

—Obey  the  Law! 
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ANNUAL  TROUT  NUMBER  "A  good  sportsman  is  one  who 

" plays  the  game  according  to 

the  rules  that  govern  that 
game .” 

THE  CALL  OF  THE 
SPECKLED  KINGS 


A surge  of  mottled  green  and  red,  line  cutting  the  water  as  a 
speckled  king  of  the  swift  current  battles  skill  of  the  angler*  Trout  fishing  time 
is  here. 

• 

Of  seasons  for  game  fish,  trouting-days  justly  hold  first  rank. 
Natural  beauty  of  streams  haunted  by  the  speckled  kings,  opening  of  buds  on  the  tree 
bird  life  in  the  thickets  chirping,  breaking  into  song,  a soft,  mellow  touch  in  the 
air  - springtime  has  all  of  these  and  springtime  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  season  when 
the  speckled  kings  call  to  mountain  and  meadowland.  Cares  and  worries  of  business 
and  winter  months  spent  indoors  are  obliterated  by  just  one  day  on  a trout  stream. 

In  conveying  his  best  wishes  for  a successful  trout  season  to 
anglers  of  the  state,  Oliver  K.  Deibler,  Fish  Commissioner,  expressed  hope  that 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  season  and  good,  clean  sportsmanship  astream,  will 
mark  the  trout  season  opening  April  15. 

The  Fish  Commission,  he  said,  has  made  every  possible  effort  to 
provide  exceptional  fishing  in  trout  streams  this  year.  In  1931,  over  one  million 
brook  trout,  above  legal  size,  were  distributed,  and  distribution  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  of  the  speckled  beauties  was  heavy. 

Nature  played  a vital  part  in  the  spring  stocking  program. 

Heavy  snow  and  rainfall  in  the  trout  country  served  not  only  in  restoring  many  of 
the  underground  streams,  but  provided  excellent  cover  and  food  advantages  for  trout 
released  from  state  hatcheries. 

Barring  heavy  rainfall  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season, 
water  conditions  should  be  ideal  for  early  fishing.  A great  many  anglers,  some  of 
whom  rely  on  artificial  flies  later  in  the  season,  will  use  bait,  angleworms , 
minnows,  grubworms,  and  pine  sawyers  in  their  initial  invasion  of  the  haunts  of  the 
speckled  kings.  In  the  worm  category,  red  worms  hold  high  place  in  the  bait 
fisherman’s  esteem.  Pink  garden  worms  are  also  favored,  and  grubworms  take  good 
catches,  although  they  are  so  soft  that  it  is  difficult  to  fish  them  in  swift  water 
for  a prolonged  time. 


If  flies  are  killers,  the  balance  rests  in  favor  of  the  sunken 
wet  fly,  retrieved  by  short  jerks. 

Predictions  on  just  how  heavy  the  opening  day  catches  may  be, 
will  depend  in  no  small  part  on  the  weather.  To  repeat,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trout  to  streams  approved  in  the  survey. 

Taking  them  rests  with  the  fishermen.  Go  to  it  I 
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ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION 
OF  THE  YELLOW  PERCH 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of 

Propagation 

Editor’s  Note:  In  this  installment  of  Hr.  Buller’ s article  on  the  yellow  perch, 
hatching  of  the  perch  eggs  is  explained. 

The  work  of  collecting  perch  eggs  is  kept  up  until  the  batteries  or 
incubators  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity,  at  the  different  state  hatcheries. 
When  the  eggs  are  brought  from  the  pond,  those  not  required  for  filling  up  the  home 
battery,  after  replenishing  the  ice  chambers,  are  shipped  to  the  other  stations  in 
shipping  cases. 


These  cases  are  provided  with  a space  between  the  trays  and  sides  of 
the  box  for  insulation  against  heat  or  cold.  This  space  is  thoroughly  filled  with 
crushed  ice  and  a chamber  resting  upon  the  top  egg  tray  also  filled  with  crushed  ice. 
The  eggs  are  then  removed  to  the  hatching  house,  a distance  of  several  miles. 

Yellow  perch  eggs  are  hatched  on  a battery.  A battery  consists  of 
a number  of  parallel  troughs  placed  one  above  the  other  with  space  between  of  about 
five  inches.  Each  trough  is  fourteen  inches  wide  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  the 
length  of  each  trough  and  number  of  troughs  high  depending  upon  the  number  of  jars 
to  be  used.  At  the  'Wayne  Hatcherv  there  are  two  batteries,  each  six  troughs  high 
and  thirty  feet  long  with  a capacity  of  four  hundred  jars.  ’While  in  use  a constant 
flow  of  water  is  kept  running  through  the  troughs.  The  water  intake  is  at  one  end 
of  the  top  trough  and  the  water  flows  from  one  to  the  other  until  the  bottom  trough 
is  rerched.  The  water  is  then  conducted  through  pipes  to  the  fish  storage  tanks. 

At  about  every  twelve  inches  in  the  series  of  troughs  a one-half  inch  spigot  is 
placed.  Below  each  spigot,  and  resting  on  the  next  lower  trough  Is  a small  shelf. 

On  this  shelf  under  each  spigot  rests  a glass  hatching  jar.  The  hatching  jar  is 
cylindrical,  fourteen  inches  high  and  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  bottom  of  the  jar 
is  rounded  in  such  a manner  that  the  water,  striking  the  center  of  the  bottom,  will 
distribute  the  upward  current  of  water  equally  in  all  directions.  At  the  top  of  the 
jar  is  a small  snout  which,  when  the  jar  is  in  operation,  extends  well  into  the 
trough  acting  as  an  overflow. 

The  eggs  are  now  removed  from  the  shipping  cases  and  by  careful 
measurement  a certain  number  placed  in  each  jar.  The  actual  number  of  eggs  placed 
in  each  jar  will  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  eggs  when  gathered,  as  allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  expansion.  In  order  to  get  accurate  measurement  no  harm  is  done 
by  separating  the  string  of  eggs  in  several  places. 

After  the  desired  amount  of  eggs  arc  in  each  jar  they  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  directly  under  the  spigots,  the  snout  of  the  jars  or  overflows  extending 
well  into  the  troughs.  A cylindrical  one-half  inch  glass  tube  is  then  inserted  in 
the  jar  with  one  end  nearly  touching  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  end  the  other  end  at- 
tached by  means  of  a short  length  of  rubber  tubing,  to  the  spigot. 

The  water  is  now  turned  on  with  sufficient  pressure  to  supply  the  eggs 
with  the  necessary  amount  of  water  to  prevent  them  from  smothering,  but  not  sufficient 
pressure  to  wash  the  eggs  out  of  the  overflow.  From  this  arrangement  the  water  is 
discharged  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  flowing  upward  through  the  mass  of  eggs  and 
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discharged  at  the  overflow  snout  into  the  trough  next  lower  down  from  that  of  the 
one  the  spigot  is  in. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  the  eggs  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty- one 
days.  During  this  time  the  eggs  on  the  battery  must  have  constant  attention.  The 
flow  of  water  over  the  eggs  must  be  the  right  amount.  If  the  flow  is  insufficient, 
the  eggs  will  smother,  if  too  great  the  eggs  will  be  washed  out  of  the  overflow 
snout  into  the  troughs,  hence  entering  the  other  spigots  and  stopping  the  flow  in 
the  jars. 


In  the  handling  and  the  transportation  of  the  eggs,  the  loss  will  be 
very  little,  and  owing  to  the  large  per  cent,  of  fertilization  very  few  poor  eggs 
will  appear.  In  some  instances  a portion  of  a string  of  eggs  will  turn  white  during 
the  incubation  period,  showing  that  they  are  dead.  These  dead  portions  are  pinched 
off  of  the  string  and  removed  from  the  jars. 

After  about  ten  days,  little  black  spots,  or  the  eyes  of  the  fish, 
can  be  plainly  seen.  Later  the  shape  of  the  tiny  fish  can  be  distinguished.  At 
this  period  the  mass  of  eggs  has  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  little  fish  can 
be  seen  trying  to  break  through  the  shell  of  the  egg.  As  the  little  fish  break 
through  the  shell,  of times  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  membrane  surrounding  the 
egg,  their  passage  through  the  mass  to  the  overflow  will  be  shut  off.  At  this  time 
attendants  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  helping  the  little  fellow  to  escape  from 
the  jar  by  gently  moving  the  mass  with  a feather  brush.  The  little  fish  is  carried 
by  the  upward  current  of  water  in  the  jar  out  the  overflow  snout  into  the  trough. 
It  then  follows  the  water  current  through  the  series  of  troughs  and  hence  into  the 
fish  storage  tanks. 

When  the  yellow  perch  are  first  hatched  they  are  very  tiny  creatures, 
almost  microscopic  in  size  and  nearly  transparent.  These  tiny  creatures  are  re- 
tained in  the  storage  tanks  by  screening  the  overflows  with  very  fine  copper  screen 
having  one  hundred  meshes  to  the  inch.  They  will  appear  in  such  numbers  in  the 
storage  tanks  that  the  water  will  appear  milky. 


BOYDEN  PREDICTS 
HIGH  WATER  FOR 
TROUT  OPENING 


While  streams  in  Tioga,  Potter,  and  Lycoming  counties  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  high  for  the  opening  day  of  the  trout  season,  April  15,  Warden 
Horace  P.  Boyden,  Wellsboro,  tells  Pennsylvania  Angler,  this  high  water  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  be  muddy,  or  even  murky. 

Boyden  has  received  many  queries  recently  from  anglers  who  want  to 
know  just  how  water  conditions  will  be  on  the  opening  day.  That  question,  he  writes, 
may  be  answered  a week  in  advance  of  the  angler’s  red  letter  day.  Streams  in  that 
section  of  the  state  are  almost  invariably  above  normal  flow  on  April  15,  owing  to 
melting  snow  in  the  mountain  country.  Unless  a heavy  downpour  of  rain  should  occur 
just  prior  to  the  opening,  the  mountain  trout  streams  run  clear  even  in  very  high 
water,  P/hen  trout  streams  pass  through  cultivated  land,  of  course,  they  become 
murky  or  even  muddy  if  high. 

"How  can  I get  to  good  fishing  over  improved  roads?"  is  another 
frequent  query  of  fishermen  planning  for  the  first  day  on  the  famous  waters  of  Tioga, 
Potter,  or  Lycoming  counties. 
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"Route  6,  paralleling  Pine  Creek,  is  one--of  -the  best  answers,"  Boyden 
writes.  "Pine  Creek  is  a fine  natural  trout  stream  that  has  been  stocked  heavily  by 
the  Fish  Commission  during  the  past  few  years  with  brook  trout  of  legal  size  and  over. 
And  by  the  way,  you  may  also  almost  make  a safe  bet  that  any  stream  of  fair  size 
crossing  route  6 from  Ansonia  to  Coudersport  is  a trout  stream.  A number  of  these 
streams  have  been  stocked  by  the  Fish  Commission  in  recent  years  and  will  be  helped 
later  in  the  season  by  fish  that  work  into  them  from  Pine  Creek." 


A GROWING  TROUT 
MUST  HAVE  FOOD 


Just  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  voracious  appetites  are  not  confined 
to  bass  and  pickerel,  Roy  Wootten,  deputy  game  protector,  of  Sugar  Notch,  comes  along 
with  this  account  of  catching  a seven-inch  brook  trout. 

Roy  was  fishing  in  the  Big  Wapwallopen  with  minnows.  The  seven- incher 
struck  the  bait,  taking  it.  Putting  on  another  minnow,  he  cast  and  the  trout  struck 
again  without  hesitation.  This  time  it  was  landed.  Wootten,  on  examining  the  trout, 
said  that  he  found  the  first  minnow  in  its  mouth,  a large  bug  and  baby  crawfish  in 
its  throat  - and  - get  this  - in  its  stomach  a number  5 hook,  the  gut  from  which  was 
protruding  at  the  mouth  of  the  fish. 

In  addition,  Roy  tells  Pennsylvania  Angler  some  pickerel  facts. 

A friend  of  his,  he  writes,  while  fishing  in  Uuangola  Lake  last  year,  hooked  a big 
pickerel,  which  broke  his  line.  A few  minutes  later,  the  fisherman  noticed  the 
pickerel  splashing  about  in  some  weeks  and  lily  pads.  The  line  had  become  tangled 
in  the  lily  pads,  and  the  fisherman  caugH:  the  fish  "that  got  away."  A few  days  later, 
this  same  angler,  fishing  spoon  in  the  lake,  had  a strike,  missed  the  fish  at  the 
mouth  but  hooked  it  in  the  tail. 

To  top  his  fishing  contribution  Roy  tells  of  landing  a 12-inch  brook 
trout  in  Toncanna  Creek,  Pocono  mountains,  on  a Royal  Coachman  fly,  after  it  had 
struck  four  times. 


SNAKE  SWALLOWS 
SUCKER  AS  CAMERA 
RECORDS  PROCESS 


Listed  as  an  arch-enemy,  not  only  to  trout  but  to  other  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  streams,  is  the  water snake.  Just  how  a water  snake  may  swallow  a fish 
almost  its  equal  in  weight  is  told  by  Harry  Van  Cleve,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Predatory  Animals  in  the  Game  Commission.  Camera  snapshots  were  taken  on  this 
occasion.  The  incident  occurred  on  Spring  Creek,  Hershey. 

The  camera  was  brought  to  the  scene  just  after  the  snake  had  half 
swallowed  the  sucker  which  it  had  captured  a short  time  before.  In  taking  larger 
fish,  water  snakes  often  attach  themselves  to  their  quarry  and  are  dragged  about  in 
the  stream  by  the  fish  until  they  are  near  enough  to  shore  to  secure  a tail  hold. 
After  that,  the  struggle  is  all  snake-sided. 

On  this  occasion.  Van  Cleve  soys,  the  elastic  jaws  of  the  water  snake 
had  expanded  to  accomodate  the  size  of  the  sucker.  So  slow  was  the  process  of 
swallowing,  however,  that  when  o.bout  three-quarters  of  the  sucker  had  disappeared. 
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it  was  thought  advisable  to  catch  the  snake  before  it  made  its  getaway.  A catching 
red  and  noose  were  employed,  but  the  first  attempt  to  capture  it  failed.  Disturbed 
at  its  meal,  the  snake  partially  disgorged  its  prey,  until  four-fifths  of  the  sucker 
was  ejected.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the  position  of  the  reptile  to  photo- 
graph it  at  a different  angle,  and  this  disturbance  resulted  in  total  ejection  of 
the  sucker . 


The  snake  was  finally  captured,  and  placed  in  a cloth  with  the 
sucker.  Combined  weight  of  the  killer,  its  prey,  and  the  cloth  was  8 ounces.  VYhen 
placed  on  the  scales  separately,  the  cloth  was  found  to  weigh  2 ounces,  the  fish 
2-g-  ounces,  and  the  snake  3-g-  ounces. 

"From  the  re suit, found,"  Van  Cleve  said,  "if  the  average  man  would 
eat  at  one  meal  the  same  amount  of  food  in  proportion  as  that  consumed  by  this  water- 
snake,  he  would  consume  five-sevenths  of  his  own  weight  in  food.  One  may  judge  that 
this  particular  snake  might  eat  thousands  of  young  game  fish  to  satisfy  its  reptilian 
appetite,  and  we  might  say,  at  one  meal." 


LAUDS  BIG  SUCKER 
IN  YELLOW  BREECHES 


Even  though  trout  fishing  right  now  holds  first  place  in  the  minds  of 
many  anglers,  the  catching  of  a 21-inch  sucker  in  Brandtsville  dam  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches,  Cumberland  County,  is  well  worth  telling  about.  The  big  fish,  weighing 
4 pounds  and  6 ounces,  was  caught  by  Milton  P.  Deardorff,  of  Dillsburg,  during  the 
lac ter  part  of  March,  Mart  Myers,  of  Williams  Grove,  Cumberland  County,  reported 
the  catch  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  the  other  day. 

According  to  Mart,  however,  Deardorff Ts  catch  is  outrivalled  by  that 
of  P.  E.  Comfort,  of  Dillsburg,  a few  days  ago.  Fishing  at  the  same  place,  Comfort 
caught  two  suckers  at  the  same  time,  one  of  4 pounds,  the  other  5 pounds  - in  other 
words  - nine  pounds  of  fish.  And  Mart  backs  the  fact  a six-ounce  fly  rod  did  the 
work. 


Mart  closed  his  fish  yarn  by  telling  of  R.  E.  Richwine,  Williams 
Grove*  Richwine,  he  said,  reversed  the  order  of  things  by  catching  a ten-inch  brook 
trout  by  the  tail  in  a trap  set  for  muskrats. 


STREAMS  IN  PIKE 
HEAVILY  STOCKED 


Heavy  stocking  of  brook  trout  in  Pike  county  streams,  during  the 
autumn  and  spring  stocking  programs  of  the  Fish  Commission,  should  insure  fine  sport 
in  waters  of  the  county  this  trout  season,  according  to  Frank  Brink,  fish  warden,  at 
Milford.  Although  streams,  in  most  instances  are  high,  Warden  Brink  tells  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler,  prospects  appear  bright  for  good  catches  on  April  15,  the  opening  day. 

Warden  Brink  assisted  last  autumn  in  stocking  100  cans  of  legal  and 
above  legal  size  trout  in  the  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Forty  cans  were  released  in  the 
Little  Bushkill,  80  cans  in  Sawkill  Creek,  20  cans  in  Swamp  Brook,  20  cans  in 
Raymondskill  Creek,  80  cans  in  Shohola  Creek,  60  cans  in  Dingman  Creek,  60  cans  in 
Indian  Ladder  Creek,  and  40  cans  in  Coykendall  Brook, 

Twin  Lakes,  Walker  Lake,  Sawkill  Pond,  Little  Mud  Pond  at  Sawkill, 
White  Deer  Lake,  Billings  Pond,  Roots  Pond,  Big  Pond  or  Fairview  Lake,  Echo  Pond, 

Big  Mud  Pond,  Pecks  Pond,  Promised  Land  Lake,  writes  Brink,  were  stocked  with 
pickerel,  yellow  perch,  bullhead  catfish  or  bluegill  sunfish. 
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SUCKER  CATCHES 
CONTINUE  HEAVY 
ALONG  JUNIATA 


Charles  V.  Long,  special  Warden,  of  East  Waterford,  Juniata  County, 
told  Pennsylvania  Angler  recently  that  big  catches  of  suckers  are  still  in  order 
along  the  Juniata  River,  and  that  anglers  in  his  county  have  mr.de  sucker  fishing 
the  fad  of  the  day.  When  fishermen  at  Port  Royal  landed  six  hundred  suckers  during 
February,  they  started  something. 


about. 


Here  are  some  of  the  sucker  catches  that  Charlie  wrote  in  to  tell  us 


"Button”  Hack,  of  Mexico,  landed  eleven  suckers  in  45  minutes  one  day 
in  late  March  in  the  Juniata,  His  fellow  townsman,  Clair  Turbot,  holds  the  record 
in  weight,  having  caught  a sucker  weighing  3 pounds,  14  ounces,  on  March  23.  Turbot 
also  caught  six  other  suckers  that  day. 

At  Cube.  Mills,  above  Mifflintown,  where  Lost  Creek  enters  the  Juniata, 
Charlie  says  two  fishermen,  whose  names  he  did  not  hear,  were  reported  to  have  landed 
46  suckers  in  one  day  - 25  and  21  fish  respectively. 

"'Good  Friday*",  Charlie  says,  "was  sucker  fishing  day  for  Port  Royal 
anglers.  Led  by  Hugh  Groninger,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals,  of  the 
Game  Commission,  they  invaded  the  sucker  haunts  on  Tuscarora  Creek.  Some  nice 
catches  were  reported  made." 

Charlie  believes  that  recent  snows  in  his  section,  which  ranged  in 
depth  from  6 to  24  inches,  depending  on  altitude,  will  make  the  fishermen  work  a 
little  harder  for  trout  on  the  opening  day. 

"Snow  water  has  flushed  the  streams  to  a point  xvhcre  the  angler  will 
have  to  work  a little  harder  and  more  carefully  to  fool  the  speckled  beauties," 
Charlie  -writes.  "And  after  they  are  hooked,  in  high  water,  they  have  a.  bettor 
chance  to  rega.in  their  freedom.  However,  owing  to  the  stocking  program  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  and  the  late  flush  of  the  streams,  a fine  day’s  sport  should  be 
afforded." 

Charlie  lists  Horse  Valley  Crook,  above  East  Waterford,  and  Willow- 
Run,  also  in  that  section,  as  promising  waters.  Both  streams,  he  writes,  were 
stocked  recently. 

Lost  Creek,  although  not  stocked  heavily,  he  says,  may  afford  good 
catches,  and  Licking  Creek,  well  stocked,  is  a favorite  stream. 


HERE  AMD  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 

Lamprey  cels,  excellent  bait  for  trolling,  may  be  found  at  various 
points  along  the  Delaware  River,  Warden  John  Schadt,  Lake  Ariel,  Wayne  County, 
informs  the  Old  Lamprey  Fishermen  from  the  Juniata  Valley,  They  mqy  also  be  pur- 
chased from  several  bait  dealers  along  the  river,  ho  says. 
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Warden  ¥/.  E.  Vfounderly , Reading,  has  good  news  for  Berks  County 
trout  fishermen.  Moselem  Creek,  Rorthkill  Creek,  West  Branch  Creek,  and  Rouse’s 
Run-  major  trout  streams  in  that  county  are  in  fine  shape  for  the  opening  of  the 
season,  April  15. 

^ si;  >Jc  s|c 

Trout  streams  in  Schuylkill  County  were  bank  full  on  April  1 owing 
to  heavy  snow  and  rain,  ivrites  Warden  Anthony  Lech,  of  Shenandoah.  Prospects  for 
the  season  are  good. 


jjc  >;<  5*c  ^ 5*c  i\i  >t  ijc  % s?  ^ 

Trout  haunts  in  McKean  County  should  be  in  ideal  condition  for  the 
opening  of  the  season,  April  15,  writes  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  warden  at  Kushequa, 
McKean  County.  "Prospects  are  that  waters  will  be  back  to  normal  this  season,"  he 
reports . 


Three  weeks  cf  snow,  while  helpful,  may  not  be  considered  entirely 
responsible  for  improved  stream  conditions,  harden  Chrisman  feels.  Steady  rains 
have  also  had  an  excellent  effect. 


^ 5jc  V '!<  >!' 

Although  high  water  is  the  rule  in  trout  streams  of  Susquehanna 
County,  Joseph  Podboy,  warden,  of  Forest  City,  anticipates  a normal,  or  nearly 
normal,  flow  by  the  opening  of  the  season  for  the  speckled  beauties. 

He  reports  nice  catches  of  suckers  in  his  district  and  some  fine 
catches  of  yellow  perch  from  Lake  Ladore,  Starrucca  and  Middle  Creeks  provided 
good  sucker  fishing. 


5p:  >;<  s'jc  ^ >5<  >',<  iji  sfc  :*< 

Sucker  fishermen  have  been  pounding  streams  on  the  West  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,  A.  S.  Snyder,  warden,  of  Miff linburg,  reports.  Some  fine 
catches  were  made.  While  patrolling  White  Deer  Hole  Creek  recently,  "Warden  Snyder 
says  he  saw  25  cars  parked  in  a distance  of  300  yards.  Several  suckers  weighing 
four  pounds  were  taken  in  that  territory.  Catches  of  twelve  fish  were  not  unusual. 

John  Walker , son  of  M.  L.  Walker , Watsontown,  caught  three  hundred 
suckers  in  White  Deer  Hole  Creek  from  December  1,  1931,  to  March  25,  this  year. 

He  is  17  years  old  and  an  expert  fisherman. 

Yfarden  Sam  Henderson,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  tells  Pennsyl 
vania  Angler  that  trout  streams  in  Fayette,  Westmoreland,  Somerset  and  Cambria 
Counties  are  in  fine  shape  and  have  been  heavily  stocked  in  anticipation  of  the 
opening  of  the  season. 

Warden  Henderson  expressed  appreciation  for  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  him  by  sportsmen  of  ^igonier  and  Waterford  in  stocking  streams. 

"Just  this  morning  (March  31)  we  received  80  cans  of  trout  for  dis- 
tribution," he  writes.  "YTe  distributed  them  during  a pouring  rain,  and  the  boys 
helped  nobly.  We  placed  20  cans  in  each  of  the  following  streams:  Contor  Creek, 
Furnace  Run,  McGinnis  Run,  and  Lynns  Run." 
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From  Warden  Lincoln  Lender,  Bellwood,  Blair  County,  comes  word  that 
he  is  optimistic  over  prospects  for  the  trout  season  in  his  territory.  A truckload 
of  trout  were  placed  in  Bells  Run  on  February  27,  Link  writes. 

Speaking  of  fishermen,  the  record  on  trout  and  bass  of  John  Weaver, 
Williamsburg,  is  hard  to  beat.  John  caught  188  nice  trout  last  season  in  Penney 
and  Clover  Creeks,  Blair  County,  and  over  50  bass  in  the  Juniata  River. 

Warden  J.  H.  Simmons,  Rochester,  expects  good  trout  fishing  in  streams 
of  Lawrence,  Mercer,  and  Sutler  Counties,  following  a checkup  of  streams  in  that 
territory,  Simmons  reports  that  he  saw  five  fishermen  on  Brush  Creek  with  over  50 
suckers  for  a total  catch. 


jj<  5*C  5}C  ^ 5»<  ^ 

Luther  Cease,  Trucksville,  Luzerne  County  angler,  caught  two  big  brown 
trout,  one  24-g-  inches,  the  other  20  inches,  in  Harvey’s  Creek,  last  season,  according 
to  Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf>  Kingston* 

Trout  streams  in  that  section  are  in  good  shape,  writes  Womelsdorf, 
and  fishermen  are  looking  forward  to  a banner  season.  Beaver  dams,  he  feels,  were 
of  real  help  in  preserving  the  speckled  beauties  during  low  water. 

"I  observed  some  fine  trout  in  these  dams,"  he  reports.  "And  by  the 
way,  some  nice  catches  of  suckers  were  ma.de  in  our  vicinity  in  recent  months." 

Dick  Ridgway,  Tunkhannock,  while  fishing  in  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  on  October  15,  last  autumn  made  what  he  claims,  was  one  of  the  best  bass 
catches  of  his  life.  He  was  fishing  near  Laceyville,  writes  Enforcement  Officer 
Myron  Shoemaker,  that  place, 

"Dick  landed  three  small  mouth  bass  weighing  8 pounds.  One  tipped  the 
scales  at  3 pounds,  one  at  2-5/8  pounds,  and  the  third  2-3/8  pounds.  He  has  the 
picture  of  the  fish  to  prove  his  story." 


"Fishermen  who  live  in  Dauphin  and  neighboring  counties  will  not  have 
to  drive  great  distances  to  good  trout  fishing  this  year,"  says  Warden  Frank  Sanda,  * 
of  Steelton.  "I  have  checked  on  streams  in  this  territory  and  find  conditions  ideal. 
In  Powell’s  Creek,  Stoney  Creek,  and  Clarks  Creek,  Dauphin  County,  I saw  some  fine 
trout  in  patrolling.  Indiantown  Gap  Creek,  Lebanon  County,  Gladfelter's  Run,  and 
Donegal  Creek,  Lancaster  County,  should  provide  real  sport  for  the  trout  fishermen. 
Hammer  Creek,  Little  and  Big  Chickies  Creek  also  are  well  worth  trying." 

Oscar  We sthaver , Steelton,  Frank  tells  Pennsylvania  Angler,  made  a 
fine  catch  of  suckers  recently  in  the  Conewago,  He  landed  fourteen  suckers  and  six 
catfish  in  high  and  muddy  water. 


Warden  George  James  waxes  enthusiastic  over  prospects  for  the  opening 
day  in  Cumberland  County,  Big  Spring,  Letort  Spring,  the  Yellow  Breeches,  Green 
Springs,  Upper  West  Branch  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  and  Cocklin  Run  are  ace-high 
trout  streams  in  Cumberland. 
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BOARD  MEMBERS  NAMED 
BY  GOVERNOR  PINCHOT 


Appointment  of  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  Connellsville,  and  Edgar  W.  Nicholson, 
Philadelphia,  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  has  met  with  widespread  approval  on 
the  part  of  sportsmen  in  all  sections  of  the  state.  Both  appointees  are  representative 
sportsmen,  keenly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  good  sportsmanship,  and  active  in 
organized  outdoor  circles. 

In  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  Governor  Pinchot  named  a past  master  at  the  art  of 
fishing.  Nationally  known  for  his  proficiency  in  fly  fishing,  conductor  of  a column 
in  a national  outdoor  publication,  Mr.  Reid  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the  fine 
touches  to  angling.  He  is  president  of  the  Connellsville  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton 
League,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Fayette  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association, 

Edgar  W,  Nicholson  is  a pioneer  in  the  movement  to  organize  sportsmen 
of  Pennsylvania.  Prominently  identified  with  the  formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  the  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  Mr.  Nicholson 
for  years  served  as  president  of  the  Association.  He  has  long  been  active  in  promoting 
conservation  of  fish  and  game. 


BREAK  UP  VIOLATION 
COMMISSIONER  URGES 

Crush  the  fish  law  violator  and  enjoy  better  fishing,  Oliver  M.  Deibler, 
Fish  Commissioner,  urges. 

Following  discovery  of  evidence  in  several  instances  of  seining  and 
dynamiting  in  trout  streams,  the  Fish  Commission  is  making  a determined  drive  to  break 
up  this  desecration  of  streams. 

"The  dynamiters  and  seiners  of  our  streams,  although  comparatively  few 
in  number  and  limiting  their  activities  to  sections  difficult  of  access,  today  loom 
as  a real  menace  to  the  fisherman’s  sport,"  the  commissioner  said. 

With  a large  force  of  fish  and  game  wardens  to  combat  illegal  fishing, 
he  said,  every  possible  cooperation  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  is  essential  to  breaking 
up  fish  law  violation.  Prompt  reporting  of  cases  to  wardens  in  their  vicinity  by 
fishermen  is  necessary.  In  some  instances,  it  is  believed,  violators  attempt  to  sell 
fish  caught  by  illegal  methods,  and  when  such  an  attempt  is  made  it  should  be  im- 
mediately reported  to  the  nearest  fish  or  game  warden. 

A few  men,  fishing  with  illegal  devices,  nets,  seines,  or  dynamite, 
may  ruin  the  sport  of  thousands  of  fishermen,  the  commissioner  said.  Generally 
such  violations  occur  under  cover  of  darkness. 

Although  a good  current,  now  running  in  most  streams,  provides  better 
protection  for  trout  from  their  natural  enemies,  this  condition  does  not  deter  a 
violator  from  ravaging  the  pools.  If  dynamite  is  used,  or  lime,  not  only  the  larger 
fish  in  the  pool,  but  small  trout  and  minnows  are  destroyed.  Fish  not  wanted  are 
left  to  drift  away. 
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Trout  in  meadow  and  mountain  streams  have  little  chance  to  escape 
netting  activities  of  the  violators.  Limited  size  of  the  pools  in  which  they  live 
does  not  give  the  fish  much  opportunity  to  elude  netters.  Gigging  or  spearing  fish 
at  night  also  takes  heavy  toll  in  larger  streams. 

A wave  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  fishermen  rightfully  follows 
each  violation  of  the  fish  laws*  It  is  their  money,  paid  in  license  fees,  that 
restocks  the  streams  each  year  for  betterment  of  the  sport. 

The  fact  that,  by  actual  count  at  the  hatcheries,  over  1,000,000 
brook  trout  above  legal  size  were  distributed  last  year,  and  many  thousands  more 
this  spring,  is  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Fish  Commission  in  its  drive  for 
better  fishing.  If  the  streams  are  left  to  the  honest  efforts  of  anglers  in  taking 
these  trout,  good  fishing  is  assured.  Commissioner  Deibler  said. 


SIXTEEN- INCH  BROOK 
TROUT  LANDED;  BOYDEN 
REPORTS  OTHER  CATCHES 

One  of  the  old-timers  of  the  brook  trout  clan  on  Phoenix  Rian,  near 
Galeton,  was  landed  on  the  opening  day  of  the  season,  Horace  Boyden,  warden  at 
Wellsboro,  writes.  Sixteen  inches  in  length,  the  big  fellow  tipped  the  scales  at 
just  a trifle  over  2-§-  pounds.  The  beautifully  marked  fish  was  taken  by  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Endicott,  N.Y, 

This  brook  trout  was  the  prize  catch  of  the  day  on  Phoenix  Run,  which 
also  furnishes  some  good  brown  trout  fishing,  Boyden  reports  that  the  biggest  brown 
landed  measured  15  inches. 

Slate  Run  and  its  branches  in  Lycoming  County  lived  up  to  pre-season 
predictions,  and  some  fine  catches  were  made, 

"I  returned  last  night  from  a two -day  stay  in  Lycoming  County," 

Boyden  writes,  "While  there  I worked  Slate  Run  and  its  tributaries.  Although  bait 
fishing  on  the  main  stream  was  not  particularly  effective  early  in  the  season,  the 
brown  trout  have  started  to  take  the  fly.  Some  good  catches  were  made  recently. 

Mr.  Tomb,  of  Slate  Run,  had  a fine  basket  of  brownies,  twelve  in  number,  that  averaged 
about  a pound  apiece.  They  were  landed  on  a coachman." 

Big  Pine  Creek  was  too  high  for  good  fishing  early  in  the  season, 
Boyden  says,  but  with  rapidly  receding  water  levels,  it  is  expected  to  furnish  ex- 
cellent sport  this  month. 

Roads  in  Potter,  Tioga,  and  Lycoming  Counties  are  greatly  improved, 
he  writes,  and  nearly  every  back  stream  in  that  section  may  now  be  reached  by  auto. 

C.  L,  Dickinson,  of  Corning,  N,  Y. , who  camped  early  in  the  season  in 
Potter  County,  told  him  that  fishing  in  Lyman  Run  is  the  best  in  three  seasons. 

Warden  Boyden  closed  his  report  by  urging  caution  on  the  part  of 
fishermen  with  fire  in  the  timber  country.  High  winds  and  frosty  nights  have  dried 
the  leaves,  and  every  care  must  be  exerted  to  minimize  the  danger  of  forest  fires. 


. 
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ARTIFICIAL  PROPAGATION 
OF  THE  YELLOW  PERCH 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


By  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner,  In  Charge  of  Propagation 

EDITORS  NOTE:  In  the  concluding  installment  of  Mr.  Buller ’s  article  on  rearing 

the  yellow  perch  at  the  state  hatchery,  the  feeding  of  the  baby 

fish  is  explained. 

At  this  time  great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  they  have  sufficient 
water  to  prevent  them  from  smothering,  and  yet  not  have  the  current  strong  enough  to 
wash  the  tiny  creatures  against  the  overflow.  All  the  shells  and  membrane  will 
eventually  come  through  the  fish  storage  tanks,  which  necessitates  constant  watching 
to  see  that  the  overflow  screens  do  not  become  clogged  and  the  tanks  run  over.  The 
shells  are  removed  from  the  tanks  by  attaching  a screen  arrangement  to  the  end  of  a 
syphon  hose.  This  screen  is  gently  passed  through  the  tanks,  the  suction  of  the  hose 
being  sufficient  to  make  the  shells  and  membrane  attach  themselves  to  the  screen, 
but  not  sufficient  suotion  to  suck  the  fish  against  it.  When  the  screen  becomes 
clogged  it  is  removed  and  washed  and  the  process  repeated  until  all  the  foreign  sub- 
stance is  removed  from  the  tanks. 

These  little  fish  cannot  be  held  in  this  crowded  condition  for  more 
than  five  to  seven  days,  or  until  they  require  food.  Attached  to  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tiny  fish’s  body,  is  a food  sac,  the  contents  of  which  furnishes  them  with 
nourishment  for  from  five  to  seven  days. 

During  this  time  it  takes  no  food  from  the  abater.  Before  this  sac  is 
entirely  absorbed  the  fish  are  removed  from  the  storage  tanks  and  sent  out  for  dis- 
tribution or  placed  in  the  rearing  ponds.  They  are  removed  from  the  tanks  with  a 
small  net  made  of  silk  bolting  cloth. 

Each  year  millions  of  the  little  fish  arc  hatched  out  at  the  different 
hatcheries  for  planting  in  Lake  Erie  and  the  inland  waters.  Owing  to  the  vast  number 
that  are  hatched  it  is  necessary  to  ship  in  the  fry  stage,  but  each  year,  as  the  pond 
areas  are  increased  at  the  hatchery,  more  perch  are  held  over  until  they  are  from 
seven  to  twelve  months  old,  by  which  time  they  will  have  attained  a growth  of  from 
three  to  six  inches. 

The  baby  porch  that  are  retained  at  the  hatchery  are  placed  in  large 
rearing  ponds  having  a natural  dirt  bottom  in  which  a healthy  growth  of  aquatic  plant 
life  exists.  The  plant  life  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  small  aquatic  insects, 
which  provide  sufficient  food  for  the  baby  fish  during  the  first  several  weeks  of 
their  life.  By  the  time  they  have  depleted  the  supply  of  tiny  insodts,  they  are 
large  enough  to  take  the  artificial  food  given  to  them,  which  is  finely  crushed 
sheep  liver  and  clabbered  cow’s  milk.  This  constitutes  their  food  while  at  the 
hatchery. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  when  the  tiny  fish  hatch  they  are  nearly  trans- 
parent, As  they  increase  in  size  their  ground  color  becomes  darker  and  by  the  time 
they  are  threo-quartor s of  an  inch  long  they  will  be  a light  olive  and  the  dark  bands 
can  be  plainly  seen,  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  fins  not  being  seen  at  this  age. 

By  the  time  it  reaches  an  age  of  from  eight  to  twelve  months  it  has 
all  the  colors  of  a mature  fish.  The  rate  of  growth  of  the  fish  for  the  first  year 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  food  obtainable.  At  the  hatchery  its  average  growth 
is  five  inches  the  first  year. 
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WOUNDERLY  REPORTS 
STRANGE  CATCH  ON 
BERKS  COUNTY  STREAM 

When  Pennsylvania  Angler  ran  a story  about  a trout  going  on  snake  diet, 
plenty  of  comment  resulted.  Well  - at  any  rate  - here’s  another,  and  it’s  backed  by 
witnesses.  Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly,  of  Reading,  tells  how  a Berks  County  angler 
caught  a trout  ivith  an  eighteen- inch  snake.  Now  try  to  be  calm,  brother  anglers. 
Here’s  the  yarn. 

Adam  Kendall,  Reading,  braved  chill  winds  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
trout  season  to  lure  a creel  of  the  speckled  beauties  from  lioselem  Creek.  He  had 
cautiously  worked  his  way  to  a pool  beneath  a stone  arch  bridge,  permitting  the  line 
to  float  beneath  the  structure.  The  line  snagged  into  something  as  he  retrieved  it 
for  another  cast. 

Commotion  followed.  A snake’s  tail  emerged  from  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  Kendall,  according  to  Wounderly,  found  that  he  had  landed,  after  a short 
struggle,  not  only  an  eighteen- inch  snake  but  a ten- inch  brook  trout  that  had 
partially  swallowed  the  reptile. 

’’The  snake  in  question,"  writes  Wounderly,  "was  one  of  the  garter 
snake  variety.  Witnesses  were  Irvin  Jones,  deputy  game  protector,  Franklin  Filman, 
deputy  game  protector,  and  Francis  A.  Sharadin,  special  fish  warden." 

Now,  now  - before  the  verbal  brickbats  begin  to  fly  - remember  that 
representatives  of  the  hunting  fraternity  were  on  the  scene  when  this  incident 
occurred.  And,  of  course,  the  fisnermen  must  not  be  given  all  the  blame.  But  it 
does  make  a yarn.  Agree? 

Wounderly  reports  some  nice  catches  of  trout  in  Berks  County.  Good 
creels  were  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  season  on  lioselem  Creek,  Northkill  Creek, 

West  Branch  of  Pine  Creek,  and  Spring  Creek.  John  Lausch,  Harry  Stickler,  and 
William  Baisch,  Reading,  caught  17,  18,  and  12  trout  respectively  on  the  Moselem. 

These  trout  ranged  from  8 to  14  inches  in  length. 

Charles  Ilenninger,  Strausstown,  caught  14  trout  on  Spring  Creek 
ranging  in  length  from  8 to  12  inches. 


LANDS  EIGHT  TROUT 
JON  FLIES  FIRST  DAT 

Dick  Ridgway,  of  Tunkhannock,  Susquehanna  County,  relied  on  flies  for 
the  opening  day  of  trout  season  on  Meshoppen  Creel-;.  Despite  chill  weather,  pre- 
dictions that  bait  would  be  more  effective,  and  a lot  of  other  "reasons"  against 
the  tiny  feathered  lures,  Dick  lured  8 beautiful  brookies  from  the  famous  Meshoppen, 
according  to  Enforcement  Officer  M.  E.  Shoemaker,  Laceyville. 

In  recent  years,  the  Meshoppen,  aided  by  careful  stocking  has  come  to 
the  front,  and  now  rates  as  one  of  the  favorite  streams  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state . 


Dr,  S.  A.  Sturdevant,  president  of  the  Ur i ted  Sportsmen,  Meshoppen 
Camp,  landed  8 nice  brook  trout  on  the  first  day . Other  catches  reported  were: 
Frank  Tihklepaugh,  15  brookies ; Glenn  Chamberlin,  16  brookies;  Bird  Allen  and  son, 
15  brookies.  Vivian  Singer  caught  the  limit  of  25  trout. 
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According  to  Dr.  Sturdevant,  over  100  fishermen  tried  their  luck  on 
the  Meshoppen  on  opening  day,  and  nearly  every  one  had  some  success. 


BOY  ANGLERS  SHOW 
HOW  TO  TAKE  ’EM 
ON  LACKAWAXEN 

"See  if  you  can  do  as  well  with  your  fancy  tackle,”  was  the  parting 
shot  of  John  Monahan, 10,  and  Joseph  Monahan,  8,  of  Pleasant  Mount,  as  they  left  the 
Lackawaxen  on  the  opening  day  of  trout  season.  Each  had  15  nice  trout.  Their  equip:- - 
ment  consisted  of  rods  cut  in  the  woods  and  ordinary  twine  lines.  Bait  - just 
ordinary  fishin*  worms.  Warden  LeRoy  E.  Noll  reported  their  success. 

Following  the  adage  "an  early  Bird  catches  the  worm,"  they  made  an 
appearance  on  the  famous  Wayne  county  stream  in  good  time.  John  fished  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  the  brothers  went  into  conference,  lifter  that  it  was  too  bad  for  the 

Lackawaxen  trout.  Joseph  was  at  the  catching  end  of  the  agreement.  John  baited  the 

hook  and  took  off  each  trout.  In  about  an  hour  they  had  all  the  trout  they  wanted, 
and  with  the  parting  advice  on  tackle  they  left  the  stream. 

Warden  Noll  reports  a number  of  nice  catches  on  the  Lackawaxen. 

Joseph  Gnall,  Troope,  caught  19  brook  trout,  on  the  opening  day;  Sam  Bowden,  Scranton  - 
10  brown  trout  and  8 brookies;  John  Bowden,  Scranton  - 15  brookies;  A.  D.  Lamm, 
Scranton  - 14  brookies,  and  Mike  Mellon,  Dickson  City,  14  brookies  and  a sucker. 

According  to  Noll,  they  had  real  kick  in  watching  the  Monahan  boys  pull  in  the  trout. 

Nathan  Buller,  6,  son  of  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner,  caught  a 
nice  11-inch  trout  on  the  second  day. 


GIANT  WATER  BEETLE 
KILLS  5-INCH  TROUT 

Attracted  by  a five-inch  trout  darting  wildly  about  in  a small  pool  in 
Hopper  House  Hollow  Run,  Rotter  County,  Harry  Van  Cleve,  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals  in  the  Game  Commission,  caught  the  little  fellow. 

Clinging  to  it  from  beneath  was  a giant  water  beetle,  its  claws  firmly 
embedded  in  the  fish.  When  captured,  the  beetle,  known  under  the  scientific  name  of 
"Belostoma  Americanum"  had  already  started  to  tear  the  life  from  the  trout.  So  deeply 
had  it  probed  that  the  struggle  was  nearly  terminated,  with  the  beetle  victor. 

After  detaching  the  big  insect,  which  is  noted  for  its  voracity  in 
attacking  smaller  fish,  the  trout  was  released  tut  died  in  a short  time. 

Van  Cleve  brought  the  beetle  to  Harrisburg,  where  it  was  preserved  in 
alcohol  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Winecoff,  in  charge  of  Research  for  the  Gome  Commission. 

The  species  live  on  water  insects  and  are  very  destructive  to  fish 

eggs  and  fry. 
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"CHIP  OFF  THE  OLD  BLOCK" 
GOES  FISHING  FOR  BASS 


Enforcement  Officer  Myron  Shoemaker,  of  Laceyville,  an  expert  fly- 
fisherman,  will  have  to  look  to  his  laurels  in  bass  fishing  this  year.  It  happens 
that  "Sonny,"  his  nine-year  old  son,  demonstrated  last  season  that  he  can  take  his 
share  of  bass  on  the  fly. 

"Say,  Mother,"  "Sonny"  asked,  "can  I have  a couple  of  dad’s  flies. 

I want  to  go  fishing." 

Consent  given,  he  proceeded  to  cut  thirty  feet  of  double  tapered  line 
from  his  father’s  reel,  took  two  choice  flies,  and  started  for  the  famous  North 
Branch. 

It  was  one  of  those  hot  days  in  August  and  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  after 
having  given  him  permission  to  fish,  did  not  consider  the  matter  further. 

At  7 o’clock,  "Sonny"  returned.  He  had  landed  two  fine  smallmouth 
black  bass,  one  of  11  inches,  the  other  13. 


BOARD  MEMBER  TELLS 
OF  BATTLE  BETWEEN 
EEL  AND  WATER SNAKE 


Hon.  Leslie  W.  Seylar,  McConnell sburg,  a member  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
told  Pennsylvania  Angler  the  other  day  of  an  unusual  incident  that  occurred  at  Cove 
Gap,  Franklin  County,  a short  time  after  the  Johnstown  flood. 

Observing  a commotion  in  a little  pond,  Dr.  Seylar  found  on  investi- 
gation that  an  eel  and  a large  watersnake  were  engaged  in  a death-grapple. 

After  killing  the  snake.  Dr.  Seylar  found  that  it  had  been  badly 
battered  by  the  big  eel.  Both  combatants  showed  marks  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
snake’s  skin  had  been  scaled  in  a number  of  places.  The  eel,  although  showing  marks 
of  snake  fangs,  apparently  had  had  the  better  of  the  clash. 

"The  ferocity  with  which  these  creatures  battered  each  other  before 
their  struggle  ended  was  amazing,"  Dr.  Seylar  said.  "I  captured  the  eel  by  driving 
my  pocket  knife  through  its  head,  but,  wounded  severely  though  it  was,  it  lived  for 
over  an  hour," 


RAMBLIN’  ASTREAM 

Between  puffs  fron  an  antiquated  corn  cob  pipe,  the  Fishin’  Rambler 
told  Pennsylvania  Angler  of  his  experiences  on  the  second  day  of  the  trout  season. 

"Cold,  huh,  well  I just  guess  it  was  cold,"  said  the  Rambler.  "I 
parked  the  old  bus  near  a little  meadow  stream  in  Juniata  County,  and  hadn’t  fished 
a half  hour  before  the  line  was  stiff  as  wire.  Ice  froze  in  the  guides  of  the  rod. 
But,  say,  you  know  I got  as  much  kick  out  of  things  I saw  along  the  stream  as  I did 
in  the  fishing. 
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"First  off,  just  as  I started  through  a favorite  meadow,  I surprised 
a nice  big  rabbit  near  a clump  of  brush.  The  way  that  rabbit  flaunted  his  tail 
cutting  through  the  meadow  was  a sight. 

"A  little  later  in  the  morning,  when  I was  fishing  in  a deep  pool  at 
the  base  of  a pine  ridge,  I hoard  a flurry  of  wings,  and  four  of  the  prettiest  grouse 
you’d  want  to  see  flew  over  my  head  lighting  on  the  ridge  right  above  me.  I had  just 
caught  a nice  brook  trout,  but  seeing  those  birds  was  a treat  in  itself. 

"How  many  trout?  Well,  I had  eleven  nice  brookics,  but  squirrels,  a 
woodcock  nesting  in  a little  swamp  near  the  stream,  a hawk  swooping  down  on  a field 
mouse,  furnished  me  every  bit  as  much  fun  as  the  fishing.  I’ll  tell  you  about  my 
next  trip  next  time  I see  you.  So  long." 


HERE  AIJD  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 

Pennsylvania  Angler  welcomes  contributions  on  fishing  from  its 
readers.  If  you  have  some  unusual  experience,  catch  a big  fish,  or  if  the  club  to 
which  you  belong,  holds  a fishing  contest,  write  to  the  "Angler"  and  tell  us  about 
it.  The  "Angler"  is  your  news  bulletin.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve  as  your  contact 
with  the  Fish  Commission,  and  brother  anglers  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

s|c  5$:  jJs  5jc  ^ 

Early  season  trout  fishing  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  was 
good,  according  to  Warden  Rein  C.  Kuhn,  West  Telford.  Most  of  the  trout  caught, 

Kuhn  reports,  were  taken  on  angleworms.  Saucon  and  Cook  Creeks  provided  excellent 

sports . 


On  the  opening  day,  Robert  Hcffert,  He 11 or town,  caught  11  trout, 

7 to  12  inches  in  length;  he  landed  two  trout  at  the  same  time.  Other  anglers  making 
good  catches  were  Howard  Hess,  Hellertovm,  12  trout,  8 to  12  inches;  H.  Litka, 
Bethlehem,  22  trout,  8 to  16  inches;  M.  D.  Parsons,  Hellertown,  23  trout,  7 to  10 
inches;  W.  H.  Miller  and  Clyde  Miller,  Easton,  14  and  11  trout  respectively,  ranging 
from  7 to  12  inches  in  length. 

ijc  A ^ sj:  ^ ^ A 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Winocoff,  in  charge  of  Research  for  the  Game  Commission, 
told  us  about  a little  girl  who  had  an  original  idea  about  her  father’s  fishing 
ability.  Here  it  is: 

Two  little  girls  were  arguing  whether  a certain  statement  was  a "lie" 
or  only  a "story".  Finally  one  said,  "Well,  when  my  father  comes  heme  from  fishing 
this  evening  I’ll  ask  him.  He  knows  more  about  lies  than  anybody  else  in  the  whole 
world." 


Smaller  streams  in  Warren  County,  according  to  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey, 
of  Youngsville,  provided  the  best  sport  in  that  territory  early  this  season. 

"The  Little  Brokenstraw,  which  produced  some  very  good  early  season 
fishing  last  year,"  writes  Warden  Bailey,  "has  not  produced  so  many  catches  this 
year . Smaller  streams  like  Mead  Run,  Upper  Blue  Eye,  Vanorsdale,  and  Wilson  Run 
have  been  our  best  streams  so  far  this  season,  and  some  limit  caitches  were  made  in 
them,  I believe  this  is  due  to  food  conditions,  that  there  is  not  so  much  food  in 
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the  smaller  streams  and  that  trout  are  more  hungry.  In  the  larger  streams,  the 
opposite  is  true  - plenty  of  food  and  the  trout  not  taking  bait.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  warms  a little  and  the  trout  come  out  of  the  deep  holes  to  start  feeding 
on  the  riffles,  we  expect  the  larger  streams  to  produce  excellent  fishing." 

if  * if  >,C  5jC  ?|c  'f  if 

Iieck  Lindmuth,  fishing  fly  near  Benton,  caught  12  trout,  from  8 to  12 
inches  in  length,  on  April  28,  Warden  Anthony  Lech,  Shenandoah,  reports. 

5*c  if  >f  if  if  if  if  if  if  sf 

Rev.  C.  W.  Mac lay,  Fannettsburg,  Franklin  County,  who  is  an  ardent 
fisherman,  recalled  an  old  saying  the  other  day  concerning  pike.  Here  it  is:  "Pike 
(pickerel)  are  never  found  in  waters  flowing  southward."  Rev.  Maclay  told  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  that  his  experience  in  fishing  would  indicate  the  truth  of  the  saying. 

if  i f jjt  if  if  if  if  if  if 

Warden  G.  Dewey  Grant,  Galeton,  Potter  County,  writes  that  major 
streams  in  his  territory  provided  good  sport  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  season. 

* * * * * i'f  * * * 


George  Beck,  16,  of  Waterford,  was  a happy  boy  on  the  second  day  of 
trout  season,  according  to  Sam  F.  Henderson,  warden,  at  Greensburg.  He  landed  a 
15-inch  trout  on  Center  Creek. 


:)< 

Warden  Frank  Sanda,  Steelton,  reports  a catch  of  the  limit  of  trout 
on  Indiantown  Gap  Creek  on  the  first  day  by  Harry  C.  Deik,  350  Pine  Street,  Steelton. 
On  the  second  day,  Deik,  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  tried  his  luck  again.  The 
party  returned  with  30  brook  trout. 


jf  if  sf  if  if  if  if  if  if  if 

Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson,  Bradford,  McKean  County,  writes  that 
Sugar  Run,  Wildcat  Run,  Willow  Creek,  and  Marvin  Creek  are  furnishing  great  sport 
this  season. 


if:  if  if  if  if  if  if  if  if  if 

Members  of  the  fair  sex  have  taken  to  fishing  in  earnest,  writes 
Warden  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  Kushequa,  McKean  County.  Their  catches  are  making  the 
men  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


if  if  if  if  if  if  if  if  if  if 
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DAMS  ON  TROUT  STREAMS 
WILL  IMPROVE  FISHING, 
COMMISSIONER  DECLARES 


Stream  improvement  will  mean  better  trout  fishing,  Oliver  M.  Deibler, 

Fish  Commissioner,  said  recently  in  emphasizing  the  vital  importance  of  dams  or 
retards  on  trout  streams. 

’’The  advantages  of  this  work  are  two-fold,"  the  Commissioner  declared. 

"Dams  prevent  the  drying  out  of  stream-beds  by  the  sun  during  periods  of  low  water, 
with  subsequent  destruction  of  aquatic  plant  and  insect  life  essential  in  the  food 
supply  of  trout.  In  times  of  drought,  these  larger  and  deeper  water  areas  serve  as 
ideal  protection  for  the  fish," 

Clearfield  and  Cambria  counties  have  made  splendid  progress  in  stream 
improvement.  Commissioner  Deibler  said.  In  building  over  one  hundred  small  dams  on 
one  stream  in  Clearfield  County,  members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  Boy  Scouts 
were  very  active.  The  work  was  started  in  1929  in  these  counties,  and  reports 
available  indicate  that  fishing  conditions  have  already  been  improved. 

To  build  dams  of  the  type  most  suitable  for  improving  trout  fishing, 
the  Commissioner  said,  permanency  is  a requisite.  A flimsy,  make-shift  dam,  in 
times  of  high  water,  will  wash  away,  leaving  the  stream  unimproved. 

A suitable  type  of  structure  is  built  with  an  anchored  log.  On  many  of 
our  trout  streams,  logs  may  be  found,  which  will  serve  as  ideal  bases  for  dams. 

After  one  of  these  logs  has  been  located,  it  should  be  placed  across  the  stream, 
with  ends  securely  anchored  in  each  bank.  To  fasten  it  securely,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  terminal  points  of  the  log  be  lodged  in  depressions  on  the  banks,  and  backed, 
if  possible  with  rocks. 

After  the  log  has  been  fastened,  rocks  should  be  placed  above  the  base 
for  a distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  These  rocks,  descending  gradually  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  log,  provide  a’gentle  slope  which  causes  the  water  to  flow 
over  the  base,  forming  a pool  below,  and  an  area  of  quiet  water  above.  Sediment, 
sand,  and  gravel,  carried  to  the  rock  slope,  lodges  on  it,  providing  the  dam  with 
an  ideal  bottom  for  the  development  of  insect  and  aquatic  life.  It  also  serves  as 
a rearing  ground  for  young  fish. 

Edward  R.  Hewitt,  distinguished  authority  on  trout  and  salmon  streams 
and  their  fishing,  emphasizes  five  major  points  in  stream  improvement  in  an  article 
in  National  Sportsman  for  March,  1931.  The  first  essential  point,  Mr,  Hewitt  says, 
is  to  increase  the  water  area  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  and  reduce  the 
velocity  of  current  in  high  water  so  as  to  provide  more  feeding  areas  and  better 
living  conditions  for  the  fish.  The  second  point  calls  for  sufficient  protection 
from  their  natural  enemies  for  the  trout  at  all  times.  Increasing  the  water 
vegetation  in  every  way  possible  is  the  third  requisite.  Under  point  four,  cleaning 
out  and  fixing  up  small  tributary  streams  is  urged.  The  fifth  requisite  is  care  in 
stocking.  In  other  words,  overstocking  a stream  with  small  trout,  Mr.  Hewitt  says, 
will  deplete  the  food  supply,  reduce  the  average  size  of  trout  caught,  and  may 
eventually  make  the  stream  entirely  unsuitable  for  trout  of  any  size. 

"In  building  dams,"  Commissioner  Deibler  said,  "the  best  locations  are 
on  shallow  levels  of  streams.  The  work  should  be  confined  to  only  worthwhile 
streams,  principally  those  which  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Board  and  are  on  the 
approved  list  for  stocking," 
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Planting  of  willow  shoots  along  streams  having  suitable  areas  will  also 
be  of  definite  benefit  for  trout,  the  Commissioner  said.  If  fishermen  carry  a few 
willow  shoots  with  them,  planting  these  shoots  in  wet  spots,  the  growth  of  the  young 
frees  will  be  rapid.  Willow  roots  afford  good  protection  for  trout. 


TIOGA  TROUT  STREAMS 
NOW  AT  BEST,  EOYDEN 
WRITES;  ROAD  OPENED 


Honeysuckle  time  in  the  mountains  of  Tioga  county  this  year  was  coincident 
with  trout  fishing  of  the  finest,  according  to  Horace  P.  Boyden..  warden  at  Wellsboro, 
Splendid  catches  of  brook  and  brown  trout  were  made,  and  the  fish  were  rising  readily 
to  flies.  Of  the  tiny  feathered  lures,  the  female  beaverkill  held  first  rank, 

A week  of  high  water  during  the  middle  of  May  swept  clean  the  stream  beds,  practically 
clearing  them  of  stickworms,  and  with  receding  water  levels,  trout  fed  voraciously 
from  the  surface. 

The  new  road,  constructed  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  as  a 
safeguard  against  forest  fires,  is  now  open,  Boyden  writes 0 This  road,  in  Gaines 
and  Elk  Townships,  has  thrown  open  to  anglers  virgin  fishing  territory,,  Not  only 
is  it  possible  to  fish  the  headwaters  of  Four  Mile  Run,  but  Painter  Run  and  other 
streams  formerly  difficult  of  access  may  now  be  reached  easily, 

"The  other  day  I met  a fisherman  who  had  just  returned  to  his  camp  on 
Cedar  Run  after  trying  his  luck  on  Slate  Run,"  Boyden  reportsP  "On  inquiring  con- 
cerning his  catch,  he  said  trout  weren’t  doing  much.  But  when  he  showed  me  his 
creel,  I saw  that  he  had  nearly  the  limit,  most  of  them  brownies,  ranging  in  length 
from  9-|-  to  14  inches." 

* 

Tioga  county  anglers  are  making  some  great  catches,  according  to  Boyden. 

Rex  Butler,  of  Asaph,  landed  the  limit  of  brook  trout  in  a day’s  fishing  on  Strait 
Run,  and  on  another  occasion  caught  19  beauties. 

One  of  the  prettiest  baskets  of  trout  he  has  observed  this  season,  Eoyden 
informs  the  Angler,  was  taken  on  Four  Mile  Run  by  Homer  Smith.  Twenty-five  mountain 
trout,  deep  in  color  and  beautifully  marked,  comprised  the  catch.  These  trout  had 
been  taken  from  the  deep  gorges  and  falls  of  the  famous  Four  ^ile,  where,  at  spots, 
the  sunlight  never  touches. 

Increasing  activity  in  warm  water  fishing  is  in  evidence  on  the  Tioga  and 
Cowanesque  rivers  and  Marsh  creek.  Lou  Longwell  took  25  catfish  from  Roseville  dam 
recently.  Arthur  Burdett,  of  Elkland,  caught  4 suckers  in  Marsh  Creek  on  May  20. 

The  fish  measured  16,  17,  19  and  21  inches. 

NICE  CATCH 


Three  Philadelphia  anglers,  Harry  Stern,  Sydney  Slessinger,  and  Philip 
B.  Robinson,  Elkins  Park,  returned  from  a three-day  trout  fishing  trip  in  Potter 
county  with  118  speckled  beauties.  Most  of  the  trout  in  their  catch  were  taken  from 
Kettle  Creek,  near  Cross  Forks.  Robinson,  in  two  days  fishing,  caught  the  limit  of 
trout  each  day. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  also  understands  that  a 25-gr  inch  brown  trout, 
weighing  6 pounds,  was  taken  from  Kettle  Creek  by  R.  R.  Robinson,  of  Curwensville. 

Mrs.  Stern  and  Mrs.  Slessinger,  who  accompanied  their  husbands  on  the 
fishing  trip,  left  the  angling  to  their  escorts  and  viewed  the  scenery  for  which 
Potter  county  is  famous. 
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FOUR  TROUT  OH  ONE  BAIT 

“While  patrolling  Meshoppen  Creek,  in  Wyoming  County,  recently.  Warden 
Anthony  J.  Lech,  Shenandoah;  decided  to  try  his  luck  for  trout.  He  found  only  one 
bait,  according  to  Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  of  Kingston,  who  accompanied  him. 
That  single  worm  brought  in  four  nice  trout  for  the  evening  meal.  Womelsdorf  said 
that  after  catching  each  fish,  Lech  operated,  removing  the  bait. 

Vfomelsdorf  reports  the  taking  of  two  fine  brown  trout  by  anglers  in  his 
section  of  the  state.  William  Dalon,  164  Lawrence  street,  Wilkes-Barre,  caught  an 
l®-inch  brownie  in  Tobyhanna  Creek,  near  Blakeslee.  A brown  trout,  21  inches,  was 
taken  from  Bear  Creek  by  Horace  Christman,  225  Wyoming  Avenue,  Kingston. 

Fine  catches  of  yellow  perch  and  catfish  were  made  last  month  in  his 
section,  Womelsdorf  says. 

Plymouth  Camp,  Ho.  240,  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  will  award  a 
casting  rod,  reel,  and  line  as  prize  to  the  member  who  lands  the  largest  trout  this 
season.  A similar  contest  is  being  held  by  West  Rant i coke  Camp  No.  230,  U.S.  of  Pa. 

NORTH  BRANCH  LOOMS 
AS  MECCA  FOR  BASS 
FISHERMEN  THIS  YEAR 


The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  is  justly  famous  as  the  finest  bass 
stream  in  Pennsylvania.  Long  sweeping  ripples,  swirls,  eddies,  and  rock-studded 
flats  of  deep  water  provide  the  battling  bronze-back  with  ideal  foraging  territory. 
Thousands  of  bass,  some  of  them  exceeding  5 pounds  in  weight,  are  taken  each  year. 

Enforcement  Officer  Myron  E.  Shoemaker,  of  Laceyville,  has  fished  the 
North  Branch  since  boyhood.  Proficient  as  a fly  caster,  he  has  studied  the  habits 
of  the  smallmouth  bass.  In  a recent  letter  to  Pennsylvania  Angler,  he  urges  that 
anglers  "put  effort  into  their  fishing.” 

Prospects  are  bright  for  a banner  bass  season  on  the  North  Branch,  ac- 
cording to  Shoemaker. 

"A  fisherman  cannot  expect  to  catch  fish  every  time  he  goes  out  by  simply 
dropping  a line  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,"  he  writes.  "Nor  can  he  expect  to  catch 
bass  by  using  a short  line,  or  sitting  in  a boat  all  day  at  the  same  spot.  Bass 
vary  in  their  feeding  moods  and  the  same  bait  is  not  always  effective.  They  are  far 
better  educated  than  many  fishermen  believe,  and  it  takes  work,  in  most  instances, 
to  get  them. 

"Just  try  out  this  system  at  almost  any  point  along  the  North  Branch 
from  Coxton  to  the  New  York  state  line  after  the  season  opening  on  July  1.  There 
are  many  places  to  get  boats,  places  to  stay,  and  good  water  to  fish.  Get  in  the 
swift  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  during  the  summer  months.  In  the 
fall,  try  the  deeper  waters. 

"Billie  Pickett,  of  Laceyville,  who  is  12  years  old,  roams  the  waters  of 
the  North  Branch  almost  daily  during  bass  season. ' He  works  for  his  fish,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  him  to  bring  in  the  limit  of  bass,  some  of  them  beauties." 

* + * * * >)3  * * * * 
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TROUT  WITH  A 
SENSE  OF  HUMOR 

Trout  in  a certain  small  stream  in  Blair  County  have  a real  sense  of 
humor,  if  you  ask  R.  R.  Gutshall,  of  Juniata,  near  Altoona, 

Fishing  fly,  Gutshall  had  taken  several  nice  brookies,  when,  following 
whims  for  which  they  are  noted,  the  speckled  beauties  quit  striking, 

"I  fished,  and  then  fished  some  more,  trying  every  fly  in  the  book," 
writes  the  Blair  County  angler.  "Finally,  after  I had  put  on  a McGinty,  those 
darned  trout  came  at  it  to  beat  the  band.  The  only  trouble  was  that  they  hit  it 
with  their  tails,  not  their  mouths.  Several  times  they  flipped  the  fly  clear  of 
the  water.  At  any  rate,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pastime," 

POTTER  C0U1JTY 
STREAMS  YIELD 
GOOD  CATCHES 

* » '• 1 '■■■■■■  -■  ■«  ii 
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From  Warden  G.  Dewey  Grant,  Galeton,  Potter  county,  comes  word  of  fine 
catches  in  the  Oswayo  Creek.  Following  heavy  rains,  the  Oswayo  ran  a muddy 
current,  and  its  big  brown  trout  went  on  a striking  rampage.  Night  crawlers  were 
most  effective  bait.  Using  the  big  earthworms  as  lures,  a Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  angler 
caught  ten  brownies  ranging  from  10  to  14  inches. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May,  flies  were  on  the  trout  menu.  Grant 
writes.  Fishing  in  Kettle  Creek,  William  Bach  and  Henry  Quick,  of  Germania,  each 
caught  the  limit  of  trout.  On  Wednesday,  May  18,  Bach  landed  21  trout,  total 
weight,  12  pounds. 

"On  May  16,  Lew  Ellis,  of  Burrows,  caught  the  limit  of  nice  brookies, 

8 to  11  inches  in  length,  from  a beaver  dam  on  the  West  Branch,"  Grant  informed  the 

Angler.  "One  has  to  be  very  careful  in  fishing  a beaver  dam,  as  wading  into  it  or 

causing  anv  ripple  on  the  water  will  send  the  big  trout  to  their  hiding  places, 
and  they  will  not  strike  again  for  some  time." 

An  exceedingly  hard  fly  to  match,  the  flying  ant,  was  on  streams  of 

Potter  county  after  May  18,  writes  Grant.  Gorged  on  these  ants,  the  big  trout  paid 

little  attention  to  other  lures.  The  flying  ants  were  followed  on  the  water  by 
the  Caddis  fly,  which  is  easier  to  imitate. 

^ 5^:  s}c  j|c  ^ 

PERCH  SWALLOWED 
BY  PICKEREL  SWIMS 
AWAY  WHEN  RELEASED 

George  Zimmerman,  angling  enthusiast  and  livewire  secretary  of  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  recently  told  Pennsylvania  Angler  about 
a perch  that  "refused  to  give  up  the  ghost"  when  a pickerel  swallowed  it. 

Irvin  A,  Krasley,  inspector  of  the  Allentown  highway  department,  was 
fishing  with  angleworms  last  summer  at  Peck’s  Pond  in  Pike  County.  Hooking  a six- 
inch  perch,  he  was  just  ready  to  pull  it  from  the  water  when  a twenty- inch  pickerel 
struck  and  swallowed  it,  Krasley  caught  the  pickerel,  and,  when  he  cut  the  fish 
open,  found  the  perch,  alive  and  kicking,  in  its  gullet.  Released, the  perch, 
with  a flip  of  its  tail,  swam  away. 


I 


I 
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A Peck’s  Pond  frog,  Krasley  found,  ga to  this  remarkable  perch  a run  for 
endurance  honors.  The  inspector  killed  a water  snake,  while  on  the  same  trip,  and, 
noting  a bulge  in  the  reptile,  proceeded  to  operate. 

"He  found  a good-sized  frog  in  the  snake,"  writes  George,  "blinking  its 
eyes  and  wondering  what  Jonah  felt  like  when  he  was  swallowed  by  the  whale." 

A new  type  of  angleworm,  that,  it  is  believed,  will  be  superior  for 
fishing,  has  been  discovered  by  James  Cannon,  Allentown  bait  dealer,  writes  Zimmerman. 

"The  worm  in  question,"  George  informs  us,  "is  said  to  have  two  distinct 
tails.  Cannon  has  so  much  faith  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a fish  getter  that  he 
is  planning  to  start  a worm  ranch  where  only  two  tailed  worms  will  be  reared." 


LEWIS  TOY®  ANGLER 
LMDS  BIG  TROUT 


Variety  is  the  spice  of  fishing,  if  you  ask  Ray  Lynch,  Lewistown  angler. 
When  suckers  are  biting,  in  their  slow,  indolent  fashion,  and  then,  the  reel  begins 
to  sing  --  isn’t  that  a thrill  of  a lifetime? 

Ray  had  landed  three  suckers,  early  in  May,  at  a deep  pool  in  the 
Kishacoquillas  Creek  near  Reedsville,  Mifflin  County.  Catching  a chub,  he  decided 
that  it  might  be  worth  trying  for  one  of  the  giant  brownies  lurking  in  the  stream. 

According  to  Ray,  the  chub  had  been  in  the  water  about  half  an  hour  when 
the  rod  tip  swished  downward  in  response  to  a heavy  strike.  The  chub  had  been  taken 
when  he  retrieved  the  line.  A night  crav/ler  was  substituted  for  the  next  cast,  and, 
in  a short  time,  the  fun  started. 

"That  brown  trout  certainly  kept  me  busy  for  20  minutes,"  writes  Ray, 
"Finally  I slid  him  up  on  the  bank.  He  measured  22v  inches  in  length,  10w  inches 
in  girth,  and  weighed  4 pounds  lg-  ounces  an  hour  after  catching." 
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MINK  CRIPPLES  BASS 
ON  L0YALS0CK  CREEK 

A ten- inch  black  bass,  near  death,  was  found  by  Frank  Crosby,  assistant 
game  protector,  in  the  famous  Loyalsock  Creek,  early  last  month,  according  to  Harry 
Van  Cleve,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Predatory  Animals  in  the  Game  Commission. 

Crosby  noticed  the  fish  swimming  erratically  about,  its  tail  out  of  the 
water.  Wading  into  the  stream,  he  caught  it,  YJhen  Van  Cleve  examined  the  bass,  he 
found  that  the  center  of  the  tail  had  been  cut  entirely  away.  Tito  tusk  marks, 
slightly  above  the  tail,  had  severed  the  spine  of  the  fish. 

These  marks.  Van  Cleve  said,  indicated  that  a mink  had  struck  the  bass. 
Apparently  interrupted  before  it  completed  the  kill,  the  mink  had  abondoned  its  prey. 
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STANLEY  CAUPP,  9,  HAS 
THRILLING  EXPERIENCE 


Itfs  nothing  unusual  for  Stanley  Caupp,  youthful  angler  who  lives  in  the 
wilds  of  northeast  Lycoming  county,  to  meet  with  strange  adventures  on  his  fishing 
trips,  writes  W.  A.  Winner,  of  the  Big  Elm  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Tioga  County. 

The  ultimate  in  thrills  experienced  by  Stanley,  however,  occurred  re- 
cently while  he  was  fishing  at  the  headwaters  of  Murray  Run.  A blacksnake  suddenly 
reared  its  head  in  a deserted  field  near  the  stream.  Grasping  a club,  the  boy  had  to 
fight  his  way  from  a nest  of  the  reptiles  as  they  writhed  about  him.  Just  how  many 
snake  casualties  resulted,  Stanley  could  not  say.  He  decided,  after  this  adventure 
according  to  Winner,  to  desert  that  particular  section  of  Murray  Run  in  a hurry. 

Stanley  is  now  keenly  interested  in  watching  the  growth  of  trout  planted 
in  the  headwaters  of  streams  near  his  home.  Winner  tells  Pennsylvania  Angler  that 
th%  youthful  fisherman  is  planning  to  build  seme  retaining  dams  for  the  fish. 


VIRGINIA  ANGLERS 
WELCOME  TROUT 


Virginia #anglers  are  enthusiastic  over  prospects  for  better  trout  fishing 
in  that  state,  Hon,  G.  W.  Buller,  Virginia  Fish  Commissioner,  told  the  Fish  Commission 
recently.  Last  year,  150,000  brook  trout,  ranging  in  length  from  7 to  10  inches, 
were  released  in  waters  of  the  state.  Thirty  million  yellow  perch  fry  and  13,000 
adult  perch  were  distributed. 

Three  major  hatcheries  are  maintained  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 

Mr.  Buller  said.  The  hatcheries  operated  at  Marion  in  the  south  west  part  of  the 
state,  and  Montebello,  in  the  south  central  portion,  are  devoted  to  trout  culture. 

Warm  water  species  are  reared  at  the  Front  Royal  hatchery,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state . 


BLACK  BASS 
VARIES  DIET 

Even  black  bass,  reputed  to  feed  only  on  live  bait,  will  vary  their  diet 
occasionally,  according  to  J.  C.  Haffly,  special  fish  warden,  of  Harrisburg. 

Ilaffly,  accompanied  by- John  McGourn,  415  Briggs  street,  Harrisburg,  was 
patrolling  Tuscarora  Creek  near  the  Old  Port  bridge,  at  Port  Royal.  Several  boys 
had  waded  into  the  stream,  fishing  for  carp  with  doughball3.  Stopping  to  watch  the 
youngsters,  Haffly  said  that  he  was  amazed  to  see  a black  bass,  possibly  ten  inches 
in  length,  strike  savagely  at  the  dough-baited  hook  when  the  boy  cast  near  it. 
Apparently  the  bass  had  little  fear  of  man,  for,  after  striking,  it  swam  back  to  the 
boy's  feet.  Finally,  it  was  hooked,  Haffly  said.  When  returned  to  the  water,  it 
swam  leisurely  away . 


KILL  WATERSNAKES 
_ IN_ FULTON  COUNTY 

A determined  drive  against  the  water snake  is  being  conducted  in  Fulton 
County,  according  to  word  received  from  Hon.  Leslie  rr,  Seylar,  McConnellsburg,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 
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On  one  stream  in  the  county,  Dr.  Seylar  writes,  boys  have  killed  466 
watersnakes.  They  have  entered  into  the  snake-killing  campaign  eagerly,  and  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  thinning  down  these  reptile  destroyers  of  fish  life. 

Dr.  Seylar  enclosed  a remarkable  snapshot  with  his  letter.  The  photo 
shows  a watersnake  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a bass  of  legal  size. 


HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 


Lake  Wallenpaupack  is  providing  excellent  fishing  for  big  brown  trout  this 
year,  according  to  Warden  John  A.  Schadt,  of  Lake  Ariel.  Five  brownies  landed  re- 
cently by  Scranton  anglers  ranged  in  length  from  19tj  to  24  inches.  Edward  Zabrosky, 
Scranton,  caught  a 21-g-  inch  brownie;  Jack  Mikolon,  21-inch  brown  trout;  George 
E.  Hall,  19|r- inch  brown;  Felix  Gigurski,  22-inch  brownie,  and  Joe  Sikowski,  24-inch 
brown  trout. 


A giant  brook  trout,  19!  inches  in  length,  was  landed  in  Rhodes  Run 
reservoir,  Somerset  county,  by  A.  J.  Sembower,  Jr.,  according  to  word  received  from 
William  E.  Parks,  Rockwood.  Trout  fishing  in  Somerset  county,  writes  Mr.  Parks,  is 
the  best  in  several  years. 


Kerbaugh  Lake,  in  Lancaster  county,  is  furnishing  excellent  fishing  for 
bluegill  sunfish.  Warden  Frank  Sanda,  Steelton,  reports.  William  Elshleager  and  son, 
Columbia,  caught  73  bluegills  in  two  days  fishing. 


Mon.ocacy  and  Saucon  creeks  in  Northampton  county  are  yielding  good  creels 
of  trout,  writes  Warden  C.  Joel  Young,  of  Fullerton.  Big  Bear  Creek  in  Carbon 
county  also  ranks  as  a favorite. 


Three  trout,  weighing  dressed  6 pounds,  were  taken  from  Clover  Creek, 
Blair  County,  recently  by  G.  A.  Wood,  3801  Fourth  Avenue,  Altoona,  writes  Warden 
Link  Lender,  of  Bellwood.  The  catch  consisted  of  two  trout,  each  18  inches,  and 
one  16  inches.  Spring  Creek  and  Tipton  Run  are  also  furnishing  sport. 


Ralph  B.  Cook,  Vicksburg,  tells  a good  one  on  little  Billy  Wolf,  that 
place.  Last  year  Billy  caught  some  trout  in  Beaver  Run,  and  bringing  them  home, 
placed  them  in  a tub  of  water.  While  eating  dinner,  it  started  to  rain,  and  Billy 
jumped  up  from  the  table. 

’'I’m  going  to  put  some  boards  over  my  trout  to  keep  them  from  getting 
wet,"  he  told  his  father. 


While  fishing  Camp  Coffman  Dam  near  Van,  writes  Warden  J.  H.  Hall,  of 
Seneca,  Roy  Williams  had  an  unusual  experience.  Hooking  a big  fish,  Williams 
played  it  until  it  broke  his  line.  Returning  to  the  dam  several  days  later  with 
the  hope  of  landing  the  big  fellow,  he  found  it  lying  near  shore,  with  his  hook 
and  leader  protruding  from  its  mouth.  A brown  trout,  it  measured  27  inches. 
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W.  P.  LaBarre,  Minisinlc  Hills,  reports  that  he  has  taken  4 trout  this 
spring  which  contained  eggs. 


C.  Stanley  Willis,  secretary  of  the  Beaver  Run  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club, 
Pike  County,  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  flies  on  the  waters  of  streams  in  Pike  and 
Monroe  counties,  exceptional  fishing  should  be  enjoyed  for  trout,  Mr,  Willis  said 
that  he  heard  a whippoorwill  in  the  woods  near  his  home,  just  15  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, late  in  April, 


Corbett  Stubbs,  of  Pocono  Lake,  has  some  splendid  mounted  trophies  of  big 
brown  trout  taken  from  Tobyhanna  Creek,  according  to  Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf. 


E,  H,  Blackburn,  of  the  Bedford  County  Chapter  Izaak  Walton  League,  tells 
Pennsylvania  Angler  that  the  sportsmen  at  Everett  had  able  assistance  in  distributing 
80  cans  of  brook  trout  in  Cove  Creek,  Bob  Limbert,  well-known  pistol  shot,  and 
Deputy  Game  Warden  Dave  Kregor,  helped  to  carry  the  cans  of  speckled  beauties  from 
the  truck  to  the  stream. 


The  fishing  contest  being  conducted  by  the  Lappawinzo  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  at  Northampton  was  off  to  a flying  start,  C.  H.  Fulmer, 
secretary,  writes.  Landing  a big  brown  trout  in  Dotters  Creek,  on  the  opening  day, 
Francis  E.  Miller,  entered  his  catch,  Ralph  Smith  entered  a 14-inch  brook  trout, 
weighing  1 pound,  5 ounces. 


II.  R.  Rhiner,  Johnsonburg,  and  A.  J.  Straub,  Esq.,  St.  Marys,  made  nice 
early  season  catches  of  brook  trout  on  Straight  Creek,  according  to  Warden  R.  J. 
Chrisman,  of  Kushequa,  McKean  County.  Ed  Zwack  and  Henry  Kraut,  St.  Marys,  caught 
pretty  creels  of  the  speckled  beauties  in  Driftwood  Creek,  Cameron  County. 


Conowingo  Lake,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  is  furnishing  fine  fishing  for 
perch  and  catfish,  writes  R.  S.  Sullenberger , recording  secretary  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Sportsmen* s Association.  The  lake  may  be  reached  by  machine  at  Holtwood, 
Fishing  Creek,  and  Peach  Bottom, 


Many  fine  catches  of  trout  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length  have  been  made 
by  anglers  in  Beaver,  Butler,  Lawrence,  and  adjacent  counties.  Warden  J.  H.  Simmons, 
of  Rochester,  reports. 


Dr,  J.  C,  Thomas,  Boyertown,  caught  an  18-inch  brown  trout  on  the  West 
Branch  in  Berks  County,  writes  Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly,  of  Reading,  Wounderly  also 
reports  that  fly  fishermen  are  having  good  luck  in  angling  for  bluegill  sunfish 
in  Strack’ s dam,  Lebanon  County. 


. 
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Sam  Telerico,  of  Carbondale,  caught  a sucker  weighing  5f  pounds  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Lackawaxen  Creek,  Warden  Joseph  Podboy,  of  Forest  City,  reports. 


A 17-inch  rainbow  trout  was  caught  in  the  Loyalhanna  Creek  by  Charles  Robb, 
Ligonier,  writes  Warden  Sam  Henderson,  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County.  Lynns  Run, 
North  Branch  of  Center  Creek,  and  Kissels  Spring  are  furnishing  good  trout  fishing 
this  season,  he  says. 


Rains  improved  the  fishing  on  streams  in  the  Poconos  last  month,  writes 
Warden  Joseph  H.  Mellon,  of  Philadelphia. 


* Clair  Johnson  and  Iiarvey  Quinn,  Bradford,  each  caught  the  limit  of  trout  in 

a day’s  fishing  on  a branch  of  Sugar  Run,  writes  Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson,  of 
Bradfo.rd,  All  brookies,  they  ranged  in  length  from  6-gr  to  lCHjr  inches.  The  West 
Branbh  of  the  Tuna  is  also  providing  good  sport. 


Trout  in  streams  of  Elk  and  Cameron  Counties,  according  to  Robert  J. 
Chrisman,  warden  at  Kushequa,  McKean  County,  are  well  fed  on  minnows  and  an  abundance 
of  other  natural  food.  "In  patrolling  the  streams,"  '’writes  Warden  Chrisman,  "I  find 
that  the  trout  are  as  fat  as  butter  and  in  wonderful  condition.  Minnows  are 
abundant,  even  in  our  small  mountain  streams.  The  same  condition  applies  in 
Kushequa  Lake." 


A fine  catch  of  brown  trout  was  made  recently  by  Mack  Geer,  premier  fisher- 
man of  Warren,  according  to  R.  C.  Bailey,  warden  at  Young sville.  Mr.  Geer  landed  9 
brown  trout  ranging  in  length  from  12  to  14  inches  on  flies.  The  trout  weighed 
almost  ten  pounds. 

On  Saturday,  May  21,  Frank  Sasserson  and  son,  Curtiss,  of  Warren,  each  took 
the  limit  of  brook  trout  from  Hodge  Run.  D.  Gordon  Titus,  of  Barnes,  landed  8 brown 
trout  from  8 to  16  inches  in  length  in  the  East  Branch  of  Tionesta  Creek.  In 
fishing  from  5:30  until  dusk,  Mr,  Titus  used  flies. 


Warden  Frank  Brink,  of  Milford,  Pike  County,  reports  that  Delaware  shad 
have  been  running  fair  at  points  on  the  river  from  Milford  to  Dingmans  Ferry.  Fine 
catches  of  perch,  bluegill  sunfish,  and  catfish  are  also  being  made  on  lakes  in 
Pike  County.  Real  perch  fishing  is  now  being  enjoyed. 


Fishing  on  Dorney  Park  boating  dam  on  Cedar  Creek  near  Allentown,  G.  Beidlor, 
that  city,  landed  a 22-inch  brown  trout,  according  to  Warden  Joel  Young,  of  Fullerton, 

Hickory  Run  in  Carbon  County  furnished  good  early  season  sport,  -writes  Young. 
Seventy-five  anglers  caught  their  limit  of  trout  on  this  stream  by  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day. 
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DAMS  ON  TROUT  STREAMS 
PROVE  THEIR  VALUE 


Dams  Built  in  1907  on  Spruce  Creek  Still  in  Existence 


By  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


As  in  all  phases  of  conservation,  the  thought  must  first  be 
born  in  the  mind  of  someone  familiar  with  conditions  outdoors.  If  we  look  back 
over  all  the  great  achievements  in  conservation,  we  find  that  someone  had  to  take  a 
rather  bold  and  daring  step>  and  be  subject  many  times  to  unjust  criticisms. 

William  Penn,  the  State’s  first  great  conservationist,  was  no 
doubt  criticised  when  in  issuing  grants  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  he  insisted  on  one 
acre  of  woods  to  remain  for  each  four  acres  that  were  cleared. 

If  William  Penn’s  very  wise  forethoughts  had  been  carried  out, 
as  he  intended  they  should  be,  we  would  not  now  see  many  of  our  beautiful  hills  and 
mountains  completely  denuded  of  trees,  and  neither  would  our  present  Forestry 
Department  have  the  hug'o  problem  on  their  hands  they  now  have,  in  making  efforts  to 
reforest  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  were  very  often  ruthlessly  butchered. 

In  March  1907,  cr  just  a little  over  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Dr.  Edwin  K.  Morse,  one  of  the  most  prominent  engineers  of  this  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  ardent  sportsmen  and  enthusiastic  conservationists,  as  well,  conceived  the 
idea  that  if  we  were  to  maintain  sufficient  supply  of  fish  in  our  streams,  that 
immediate  steps  were  necessary  to  provide  additional  protection  over  that  which 
nature  had  provided  on  the  streams. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  as  a member  of  the  Spruce  Creek  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  who  have  six  miles  of  that  very  famous  trout  stream,  known  all  over 
the  State,  Spruce  Creek,  he  decided  that  here  was  a very  fertile  field  in  which  to 
conduct  some  of  the  experiments  he  had  in  mind.  Here  then,  so  far  as  is  known, 
were  the  first  artificial  trout  refuges  built  in  an  open  trout  stream.  This 
thought  was  so  far  in  advance  of  what  most  trout  fishermen  were  thinking  about, 
that  he  was  some  times  ridiculed  by  fellow  members  when  he  took  his  axe  and  rope, 
and  climbed  up  the  steep  mountain  side  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  cut  dead  timber, 
and  dragged  the  logs  down  the  mountain  and  in  to  the  Creek,  from  which  he  constructed 
his  first  dam.  In  a very  short  time  his  theory  became  a proven  fact,  and  those  who 
were  his  critics,  soon  became  his  enthusiastic  supporters. 

It  is  estimated,  that  with  the  dams  that  have  been  built  on 
this  Creek  since  then,  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  stream  has  been  doubled. 

His  method  of  building  these  dams  was  very  simple,  and  can  be  followed  by  any 
sportsmen  who  are  interested  in  the  conservation  of  our  trout  streams.  And  to  prove 
that  his  method  was  successful,  and  founded  on  the  right  principle,  many  of  these 
dams  are  still  in  existence  and  functioning  properly  even  to  this  day. 

To  quote  from  a letter  received  in  this  office  in  answer  to  a 
query,  asking  for  information  on  these  dams,  I herewith  quote  Dr.  Morse’s  letter, 
which  is  written  in  plain  fisherman’s  language: 
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"The  first  shelters  for  trout  placed  in  Spruce  Creek  were  made 
and  placed  in  the  stream  in  March  1907,  consisting  of  two  logs  spaced  about  four 
feet  apart  with  planks  spiked  on  same  extending  out  beyond  the  logs  on  each  side 
about  two  feet.  These  floats  were  placed  out  in  the  stream  and  anchored  down  with 
stone  placed  on  the  plank.  These  sre  in  existence  today  and  giving  good  satisfaction. 
These  shelters  gave  such  splendid  satisfaction  that  immediately  thereafter  dams  were 
built  in  several  places  where  deeper  pool  water  was  desirable  by  placing  a timber 
crib  across  the  lower  part  of  the  pool  which  was  filled  with  stone  and  large  stones 
placed  above  the  crib.  These  cribs  were  two  to  four  feet  high  and  are  in  perfect 
condition.  These  cribs  were  followed  by  placing  good  sized  logs  across  the  stream 
and  extending  into  the  bank  from  three  to  six  feet  on  each  side  and  then  stone  piled 
over  the  logs.  These  again  were  followed  by  placing  two  logs  side  by  side  trenched 
in  the  bank  and  a third  log  set  on  top  of  the  two  with  stone  piled  in  front.  This 
provides  not  only  a good  pool  above  the  dam  but  scours  out  below  the  dam  sufficiently 
to  give  shelter  for  big  trout.  Of  late  years  green  logs  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  long, 
preferably  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt  with  1-g-"  hole  bored  through  the 
butt  end,  through  which  a 1-|"  round  steel  bar  is  driven  through  the  log  and  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  Plank  firmly  spiked  on  top  of  the  log  projecting  two  to  three 
feet  on  each  side  with  long  plank,  one  end  spiked  on  the  log  and  the  far  end  weighted 
down  with  stone  to  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Stones  are  then  piled  all  over  the  upper 
and  lower  end  of  the  logs.  These  logs  are  placed  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  in  normal  conditions  are  below  the  water  level.  Where  it  can  be  done,  limbs  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  log  should  be  cut  off  about  three  feet  long  so  that  they  will 
form  additional  shelter  for  trout.  This  shelter  is  for  deeper  water," 

Sportsmen  visiting  some  of  the  State  Hatcheries  are  especially 
urged  to  inspect  the  dams  the  department  has  been  building  at  two  of  our  trout 
hatcheries,  where  we  have  natural  streams:  namely,  Tionesta  in  Forest  County,  and 
Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery  in  Wayne  County.  V/e  have  had  dams  built  on  streams  tra- 
versing the  State' s property  which  are  very  good  examples  of  what  can  be  done  with 
any  ordinary  stream. 


* 

FINDS  107  BABY  PERCH 
IN  STOMACH  OF  BIG  TROUT 


The  constant  and  relentless  struggle  for  existence  being  waged 
by  fishes  in  Pennsylvania’s  inland  waters  is  well  illustrated  by  discovery  of  young 
yellow  perch  in  the  gullets  of  big  lake  trout  caught  in  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  county, 
by  Hon,  J.  Q.  Creveling,  Wilkes-Barre,  member  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Creveling,  regarded  by  many  outdoor smen  as  the  dean  of 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  makes  fishing  for  lake  trout  in  their  deep  water  haunts  one 
of  his  chief  diversions.  He  has  devised  much  tackle  for  trolling  for  the  big  fellows 
in  Harvey's  Lake,  Silver  Lake,  and  other  lakes  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
In  taking  lake  trout,  Mr.  Creveling  trolls  in  60  or  70  feet  of  water. 

Examining  the  stomach  contents  of  a lake  trout  caught  during 
one  of  his  fishing  trips,  Mr,  Creveling  found  37  small  perch.  The  next  trout  landed 
contained  62  young  perch,  while  the  third  trout,  an  exceptionally  large  one,  had 
swallowed  107  baby  perch. 
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CAREFUL  STUDY  NECESSARY 
FOR  STOCKING  OF  BASS  IN 
SMALLER  STREAMS  AND  LAKES 


By  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner,  in  Charge  of  Propagation 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Buller  relative  to 

maintaining  a proper  balance  of  fish  life  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 


Inasmuch  as  the  revenue  for  the  various  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  purchased  by  all 
classes  of  fishermen,  including  those  who  enjoy  fishing  for  the  sucker,  yellow  perch, 
sunfish  and  catfish,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Board  in  its  propagation  and  stocking 
program  to  give  due  consideration  to  this  large  class  of  anglers,  which  includes  a 
great  portion  of  the  youthful  fishermen. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  many  small  natural  lakes  and  ponds 
ranging  in  area  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  acres  which  provide  fishing  for  a large 
number  of  this  class  of  sportsmen.  If  the  Board  wishes  to  perpetuate  this  recreation 
for  this  class,  it  must  adhere  to  a rigid  policy  of  stocking  with  suitable  fish. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  millions  of  fish  are  distributed  in  the  lakes  and 
ponds  yearly,  the  product  of  natural  reproduction  far  outweighs  that  of  the  hatcheries, 
and  we  look  chiefly  upon  the  planting  of  fish  in  these  waters  as  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  natural  increase.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  the  Board  does  all 
that  is  possible  to  safeguard  natural  reproduction  in  these  waters.  The  Board  has 
recently  made  several  advanced  steps  toward  this  end.  First,  by  making  a careful  study 
of  the  life  native  to  these  waters  and  of  the  relationship  of  the  different  forms  of 
life  to  one  another.  Second,  by  making  a careful  study  of  the  life  of  the  ponds  and 
lakes  that  have  been  stocked  with  species  foreign  to  the  water s;  as, the  pike  perch, 
bass  and  others  and  of  their  effect  upon  the  natural  cycle  of  existence.  Third,  by 
adopting  a rigid  policy  of  distribution,  guarding  against  the  danger  of  stocking 
with  foreign  species. 


Few  people  realize  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  natural 
balance  insofar  as  the  fish  life  is  concerned  in  a body  of  water,  and  after  studying 
this  factory  over  a period  of  years,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  indis- 
criminate planting  of  unsuitable  species  of  fish  in  our  lakes  and  ponds  has  done  more 
damage  to  the  fish  life  than  all  other  detrimental  factors  combined;  and  a serious 
angle  to  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  corrective  measures  to  be  taken 
after  these  plantings  which  place  indefinite  checks  upon  the  holding  capacity  of  the 
pond  for  all  species  of  fish  have  been  made. 

Because  of  the  serious  disturbance  to  the  all-important  natural 
balance,  it  was  ruled  that  the  planting  of  bass  should  be  limited  to  the  rivers  and 
large  streams  which  already  contain  them.  The  Board  feels  that  this  works  no  hard- 
ships on  the  bass  fishermen,  as  good  bass  streams  are  favorably  located  throughout 
the  state.  One  or  more  streams  can  be  reached  within  a few  hours  from  any  section 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  certain  sections  of  the  state,  strong  sentiment  has  been 
expressed  among  the  sportsmen  in  favor  of  stocking  ponds  and  lakes  with  either  one 
or  both  species  of  black  bass,  and  the  Board  has  been  asked  to  rescind  its  ruling 
to  restrict  the  planting  of  bass  to  the  streams  and  rivers.  This  rule  was  made 
solely  to  protect  the  natural  balance  of  existence  in  the  interest  of  a great 
majority  of  sportsmen. 
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Anyone  at  all  familiar  with  aquatic  life  realizes  that  the  many 
forms  of  life  that  compose  the  colony  in  any  pond  or  lake  are  all  more  or  less  inter- 
dependent upon  one  another.  This  interdependence  is  commonly  called  the  natural 
balance  or  balance  of  nature.  Before  the  interference  of  man,  this  balance  was  very 
nicely  adjusted,  tending  towards  a plenitude  of  fish  life  native  to  the  body  of  water. 

(To  Be  Continued) 

* 

LMDS  SNAKE  MD  TROUT 
IT  CAUGHT  IN  DIP  NET 


Three  Northampton  county  anglers  had  an  unusual  experience  while 
trout  fishing  recently  in  Wright’s  Creek,  above  White  Haven. 

C.  H.  Fulmer  and  A.  D.  Borger,  of  Northampton,  and  Harry 

Earnhart,  White  Haven,  observed  a number  of  trout  in  a pool  on  Wright’s  Creek, 

A water snake  was  lying  in  the  stream  immediately  behind  them.  Alarmed  by  appearance 
of *the  fishermen,  the  trout  darted  for  cover.  As  they  passed  the  reptile,  it  caught 
one  of  the  trout,  about  6 inches  in  length,  by  the  dorsal  fin. 

• 

Earnhart,  who  was  near  the  spot,  caught  the  snake  and  its  prey 

in  his  dip  net.  After  killing  the  reptile,  the  trout  was  released  and  swam  away, 

* 

CONODOGUINET  CREEK 
PROVIDES  60  MILES 
OF  GOOD  BASS  WATER 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on  outstanding  bass 

streams  in  Pennsylvania, 


Abounding  in  natural  food  for  smallmouth  bass,  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek,  in  Cumberland  county,  ranks  as  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  outstanding  bass  waters. 
It  is  a winding  stream,  weaving  through  the  farming  territory  of  the  Cumberland 
valley  in  an  extremely  erratic  fashion.  Sharp  bends,  long,  shallow  flats  with 
rock  bottom,  deep  ledge  pools,  and  riffles  mark  this  stream  as  ideal  for  the  gamest. 
fish  of  inland  waters,  the  black  bass. 

Forage  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  Conodoguinet.  Many  species  of 
minnows,  stone  catfish,  crawfish,  and  helgramites  are  abundant,  constituting  the 
primary  requisite  for  successful  bass  stocking.  The  stream  bottom  varies,  ledges, 
rocks,  mud  and  clay  bottom,  and  moss  beds  forming  the  base.  A large  number  of  dams 
are  located  on  the  stream,  providing  deep  water  for  game  and  food  fish. 

While  smallmouth  bass  are  taken  from  the  Conodoguinet  that  weigh 
five  pounds  and  over,  the  average  weight  of  the  fish  is  about  two  pounds. 

The  shores  of  the  stream  in  many  places  are  fringed  with  lily- 
pads  and  rushes.  A slow,  steady  current  prevails. 

The  best  bass  fishing  is  found  from  Roxbury  to  West  Fairview, 
where  the  Conodoguinet  enters  the  Susquehanna  river.  Some  pickerel  are  caught 
above  Roxbury,  while  wall-eyed  pike  are  taken  below  the  Good  Hope  dam. 


. 

' 
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Some  of  the  best  catches  of  bass  are  taken  from  dams.  Included 
in  the  list  .of  these  long  stretches  of  deep  water  are  Old  Oyster’s  Point  dam, 

(now  washed  out),  Brennizer’s  dam,  (washed  out,  Houston’s  dam,  Carlisle  Water  Works 
dam,  Bergner’s  dam,  Greider’s  dam,  and  the  Newville  Power  House  dam. 

In  the  live  bait  category,  the  crawfish  holds  first  rank  for 
autumn,  while  good  catches  are  also  made  in  late  season  on  minnows.  The  live  bait 
fisherman  finds  that  helgramites  and  stone  catfish  are  fine  bait  earlier  in  the 
season.  They  may  be  fished  with  greatest  success  just  when  the  water  is  clearing, 
as  they  constitute  an  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the  Conodoguinet  smallmouth  at 
that  time. 

• 

A tiny  forage  fish  that  is  known  locally  as  the  sweet  bait,  found 
beneath  rocks  on  the  riffles,  will  sometimes  take  bass  on  this  stream  when  other 
lures  are  disregarded.  Leopard  frogs,  in  late  season  have  also  been  known  to  take 
fine  bass. 


Artificial  lures,  spinners,  plugs,  and  flies,  are  effective. 
Anglers  trying  flies  early  this  season,  report  excellent  luck.  Flies  attached  to 
small  spinners  account  for  good  creels.  Plug  casters  also  take  their  share  of  bass. 

Famous  as  a bass  stream,  the  Conodoguinet  also  affords  ex- 
cellent fishing  for  other  species.  Scrappy  bluegill  sunfish,  rock  bass,  and  fall 
fish  are  taken  in  large  numbers  each  year.  Suckers,  catfish,  mullets,  carp,  and  eels 
are  also  caught. 


Heavy  vegetation  in  the  stream  bed  provides  a harbor  for  minute 
aquatic  organisms  so  essential  in  the  growth  of  baby  bass,  and  in  the  preservation 
of  the  supply  of  forage  fish. 

The  stream  is  accessible  over  good  roads  at  most  points,  and 
well  deserves  the  popularity  it  enjoys  with  Pennsylvania  fishermen, 

-* 


’’UNCLE  DAN"  SCHNABEL 
HOOKS  SNAKE  ON  FLY 


Hon,  Dan  R.  Schnabel,  Johnstown,  a member  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
told  Pennsylvania  Angler  recently  about  an  unusual  incident  that  occurred  while  he 
was  fly  fishing  on  Breastwork  Stream,  Bedford  County. 

On  the  back  cast,  "Uncle  Dan"  said,  the  fly  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  Board  member  was  amazed  to  find  that  a water snake  had  taken  the  fly  when  he 
attempted  to  retrieve  it.  The  snake,  it  is  understood,  put  up  quite  a battle  before 
it  passed  from  the  "fish  menace"  stage. 


* 

INTRODUCE  CITY  TROUT 
TO  COUNTRY  COUSINS 


Meinig’s  Pond,  located  in  the  city  of  Reading,  was  drained  re- 
cently, and  the  trout  taken  from  it  were  transferred  to  Moselem  Creek,  Berks  county, 
Lincoln  G.  Ruth,  prominent  Reading  sportsman,  reports. 

Sportsmen,  working  with  Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly,  transferred  300 
brook  trout,  18  brown  trout,  and  250  frogs  to  the  Moselem.  One  of  the  city  brown 
trout  measured  22-f-  inches.  The  pond  was  open  to  fishing. 
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NATIONAL  CASTING  TOURNAMENT 
IS  AROUSING  KEEN  INTEREST 


The  fine  art  of  fly  and  bait  casting  will  be  exemplified  at  the 
annual  convention  and  tournament  of  the  National  Association  of  Scientific  Angling 
Clubs  to  be  held  in  Pittsburgh,  August  25-28  inclusive.  Some  of  the  country’s  out- 
standing fly  and  bait  casters  will  vie  for  honors  in  accuracy  and  distance.  The 
Pittsburgh  Casting  Club  will  be  host  to  the  convention. 

Events  cast  in  the  National  Tournament  are  as  follows: 

1.  3/8  oz.  weight  accuracy 

2.  3/8  oz.  " distance 

3.  5/8  oz.  plug  accuracy 

4.  5/8  oz.  " distance 

5.  Salmon  Fly  distance 

6.  Fly  distance  5 oz.  rods 

7.  Wet  Fly  accuracy  - known  distance 

8.  Dry  Fly  accuracy  - unknown  distance 

Accuracy  events  are  cast  on  the  water  at  30  inch  rings  at  dis- 
tances of  from  35  to  85  ft.  depending  on  the  event. 

Fly  distance  casting  is  done  on  the  water.  Weight  and  plug 
distance  is  cast  on  land  to  make  measurement  possible. 

Accuracy  scoring  is  briefly  as  follows:  If  the  weight,  plug, 
or  fly  lands  inside  the  ring  or  hits  the  rim  of  the  ring  the  cast  is  considered 
''perfect"  and  the  score  is  zero.  A demerit  of  one  is  given  for  each  foot  or  fraction 
of  a foot  that  the  weight  or  fly  lands  outside  the  ring.  Ten  casts  are  usually  given, 
the  demerits  totalled  and  subtracted  from  a hundred  to  give  the  percentage. 

The  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Casting  Club  is  C.  W.  Ward, 

5626  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Penna,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  give  information  and  aid 
in  the  forming  of  Pennsylvania  Clubs. 


* 

PET  BROWN  TROUT 
TRIES  LAST  PRANK 


Interest  of  the  Paddy  Mountain  Fish  and  Game  Club  is  centered 
in  their  trout  rearing  ponds,  located  at  Weikert,  Union  county,  according  to  word 
received  by  Pennsylvania  Angler.  The  club  is  now  rearing  15,000  baby  brown  trout 
for  stocking  of  Penn’s  Creek  and  other  streams  in  that  vicinity. 

One  of  the  brownies,  more  rapid  in  growth  than  its  fellows, 
had  attained  a length  of  over  3 inches  in  6 weeks.  The  little  fellow  became  quite 
tame.  Its  frisky  habits,  however,  resulted  in  its  death.  Experimenting  with  the 
air  in  Buffalo  Valley,  "brownie"  flopped  from  the  rearing  trough  and  was  found  next 
morning  by  A.  R.  Sholter,  postmaster  at  Weikert,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  rearing 
ponds . 


With  completion  of  the  concrete  rearing  ponds,  the  club  will 
transfer  the  brown  trout  from  the  troughs. 

Fine  brown  trout  were  taken  during  dune  in  that  section  of  the 
state.  William  Pursley  landed  a 19- inch  brown  trout  in  Penn’s  Creek  near  Weikert. 

C.  D.  Shaffer,  Mifflinburg,  R.D.l,  caught  a 21-inch  brownie  in  a beaver  dam  on  Laurel 
Run.  A.  R.  Sholter,  Weikert,  has  taken  a number  of  nice  catches  from  Penn’s  Creek. 


■ 
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BASS  CATCHES  GOOD 
IN  MANY  SECTIONS, 
COMMISSIONER  SAYS 


Reports  on  fishing  for  the  monarch  game  fish  of  Pennsylvania’s 
inland  waters,  the  black  bass,  are  encouraging.  Commissioner  Oliver  M.  Deibler  said, 
in  reviewing  the  early  season  catches  on  warm  water  streams. 

Brokenstraw  Creek  provided  the  cream  of  the  bass  fishing  at  the 
start  of  the  season  in  Warren  County,  while  the  Allegheny  river  holds  promise  of  good 
catches  later.  Using  a bucktail  fly  and  spinner,  an  Ohio  angler  caught  a beautiful 
smallmouth  bass  weighing  two  and  one-half  pounds  on  the  Brokenstraw,  while  other  nice 
creels  of  bass  were  also  taken,  French  Creek,  in  Erie,  Crawford,  and  Venango  counties, 
was  muddy  early  in  the  season,  but  many  bass  were  observed  when  the  water  was  clear, 
and  good  catches  are  in  prospect.  The  Conewango  Creek,  in  Warren  county  is  also 
providing  good  sport. 


In  the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Pine  Creek,  and  Kettle  Creek 
rank  as  ace  bass  streams,  and  good  catches  were  made,  particularly  on  the  opening 
day  on  Pine  Creek  as  far  up  as  Ansonia, 

• The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  has  been  running  a heavy, 

murky  current,  and  is  not  yet  at  its  best  for  bass,  reports  indicate.  This  s 'bream 
furnishes  the  cream  of  bass  fishing  during  the  autumn  months.  When  clear,  good 
catches  are  made  on  flies. 

Lake  Wallenpaupack,  again  this  season,  is  attracting  thousands 
of  fishermen  to  Wayne  and  Pike  counties.  Good  catches  of  bass,  pickerel,  and  wall- 
eyed pike  were  reported  over  the  Fourth  of  July  holiday. 

Lake  Gordon,  Bedford  county,  is  producing  big  bass  again  this 
year  for  anglers  in  the  southern  counties.  Most  of  the  large  mouth  bass  from  Gordon 
are  being  taken  on  plugs  at  night. 

A report  comes  from  the  Rays town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  that  a 
fisherman,  casting  plug,  caught  three  smallmouth  bass  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 
between  the  Twin  Bridges,  that  measured  18,  21, and  22  inches. 

In  central  Pennsylvania,  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  again  holds  the 
limelight.  Heavy  catches  of  bass  were  made  on  this  famous  stream  early  in  the  season. 

Penn’s  Creek,  in  Snyder  and  Union  counties,  and  the  Big  Loyal- 
sock,  Lycoming  county,  are  furnishing  fine  sport  again  this  year.  Good  catches  have 
been  made  on  live  bait  in  Penn’s  Creek. 

Berks  county  ponds  and  streams  are  furnishing  good  fishing, 
particularly  for  large  mouth  bass.  A large  mouth,  measuring  21-g-  inches  in  length, 
and  weighing  5^-  pounds  was  landed  by  Earl  Bennetch,  _Myerstown.  Ammon  Brown, 

Myerstown,  caught  a 20-inch  large  mouth,  weighing  4-f-  pounds. 

* 

BETHLEHEM  SPORTSMEN 
SPONSOR  WAR  ON  SNAKES 


Determined  to  rid  the  Saucon  and  other  famous  trout  streams  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  of  water snakes,  members  of  the  Bethlehem  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  Association,  are  furnishing  shotgun  shells  to  Archie  Kunkle,  Bethlehem, 
with  that  purpose  in  mind. 
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In  patrolling  two  miles  of  the  Saucon,  Kunkle,  who  is  an  expert 
shot,  killed  82  water  snakes.  One  of  these  snakes  contained  16  young  snakes. 

OLD  QUARRY  POND 
YIELDS  1441  FISH 


A pond  stocked  from  time  to  time  by  children  with  fish  that  had 
been  taken  in  other  waters  years  ago,  yielded,  when  drained,  1441  sunfish,  catfish, 
carp,  and  rock  bass,  according  to  word  received  at  the  Fish  Commission  from  B.  W. 
Snader,  secretary  of  the  Terre  Hill  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

After  securing  a permit  from  the  Fish  Commission  to  drain  the 
pond,  which  he  intended  to  use  in  working  the  quarry,  the  owner  called  members  of  the 
club  to  his  assistance  in  removing  the  fish.  Most  of  the  finny  tribe  had  been  placed 
in  the  little  body  of  water  by  children  who  had  caught  them  in  the  Conestoga  Creek. 

N.  D.  Weaver  directed  the  work  of  removal  to  the  Conestoga 
Creelc.  Two  trucks  were  provided.  Fish  removed  were  1224  sunfish,  210  catfish,  two 
carp,  and  five  rock  bass.  The  pond  had  an  area  of  about  40  square  feet,  and  a depth 
of  possibly  seven  feet. 


-* 

CATCHES  BROOKIES 
OH  CIGARETTES 


S.  Warren  Frank,  prominent  Jeannette  sportsman,  has  submitted  a 
fish  story  to  Commissioner  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  that  directs  attention  to  a brand  new 
type  of  fish  lure  - cigarettes. 

While  on  a visit  to  Oil  City,  Mr,  Frank  writes,  his  brother. 

Dr,  Claude  A.  Frank,  Oil  City,  told  him  of  three  brook  trout  that  had  been  taken  from 
ta  small  stream  on  this  unusual  bait.  The  trout  ranged  in  length  from  13-|-  to  15|r 
inches,  mighty  fine  brookies  for  any  water.  Dr.  Frank  said  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
trout  taken  from  the  little  brook  prior  to  this  episode  that  measured  more  than  eight 
inches. 


Discovery  of  the  bait  qualities  of  a cigarette  was  accidental. 
The  angler  who  made  the  catch  tossed  a cigarette  into  the  water.  A big  trout,  that 
had  disregarded  other  lures,  struck  it  savagely. 

Baiting  the  hook  with  half  of  a cigarette,  the  fisherman  then 
staged  his  phenomenal  catch,  Mr,  Frank  writes. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  big  trout  are  attracted  to 
cigarettes  by  the  white  paper  in  which  they  are  wrapped. 

— - 

HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 


Fine  trout  fishing  in  Potter  county  streams  is  reported  by 
Warden  G.  Dewey  Grant,  of  Galeton,  Floyd  Mahon,  Bradford,  caught  the  limit  of  trout 
on  Hammer sley  Branch.  His  catch  ranged  in  size  from  7 to  11  inches.  Dr.  M,  B. 
Campbell,  Mapleton,  caught  the  limit  on  two  different  occasions  on  the  same  stream. 
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A.  J.  Menchel,  Couder sport,  caught  19  speckled  beauties  on  the  Nine  Mile,  many  of 
them  measuring  9 and  10  inches.  Some  big  brown  trout  were  taken.  Catches  included: 
19- inch  brown  trout  by  Simon  Aley,  Germania;  19- inch  brownie.  Ad  Fegley,  Germania. 

* 

Thorn  Run  and  Oneida  dams,  in  Butler  county,  are  providing  good 
bass  fishing,  writes  Warden  J.  H.  Bergman,  Butler.  Joseph  M.  Curts,  Butler,  caught 
nine  bass  on  the  opening  day  that  ranged  in  length  from  13  to  18  inches;  D.  P.  Murphy, 
Butler,  four  large  bass;  Dr.  Williams,  Evans  City,  three  bass,  14  to  28  inches;  and 
Mr.  Patterson,  Bluff  street,  Butler,  five  big  ones. 

* 

Secretaries  of  fish  and  game  associations  are  expected  to  solve 
plenty  of  problems,  if  you  ask  George  Zimmerman,  secretary  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Allentown. 

Recently  George  received  a phone  call  from  a friend  who  asked 
him  to  take  charge  of  a colony  of  bees  that  had  swarmed  in  his  (the  friend’s)  yard, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  the  house. 

"I  am  willing  to  help  a-  fellow-man  in  ary  emergency,"  writes 
George,  "but  I declined  this  invitation  with  many  thanks.  I suggested,  however, 
that  the  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone  line  might  relieve  the  situation 
by  putting  salt  on  the  bees’  tails,  in  which  case  they  are  easily  handled." 

* 

Warden  Art  Snyder,  Miff linburg,  lists  Penn’s  Creek  and  Middle 
Creek,  in  Snyder  and  Union  counties,  Chillisquaqua  Creek,  Northumberland  county. 

White  Deer  Creek,  Union  county,  Muncy  creek  and  the  Big  Loyalsock  in  Lycoming  county 
as  the  outstanding  bass  waters  in  his  territory. 

Recently  Mrs.  Pinkerton,  wife  of  Deputy  Game  Protector  Pinkerton, 
Lycoming  county,  caught  five  big  bass  while  fishing  for  brown  trout  on  the  Loyalsock 
at  the  point  of  its  juncture  with  Little  Bear  Creek. 

* 

A fine  rainbow  trout  was  entered  in  the  fishing  contest  being 
conducted  by  the  Lappawrinzo  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Northampton,  by 
Elwood  Newhard,  Northampton,  The  trout,  caught  in  the  Delaware  river,  measured  15 
inches,  had  a girth  of  8 inches,  and  weighed  one  pound,  four  ounces. 

* 

Trout  fishermen  on  Pine  and  Kettle  Creeks  caught  numbers  of  nioe 
bass  on  flies  while  fishing  for  trout  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  bass  season,  writes 
Warden  G.  Dewey  Grant,  of  Galeton,  Potter  county.  Flies  are  expected  to  take  good 
creels  of  the  bronze  battlers  this  season  on  the  two  streams. 

* 

Fishing  Creek,  near  Suedberg,  Schuylkill  county,  is  yielding  good 
creels  of  trout  this  season,  according  to  Warden  Anthony  J.  Lech,  of  Shenandoah. 

Three  Pine  Grove  fishermen  made  catches  of  big  brownies  in  Fishing  creek.  George 
Shellenberger  caught  a 14-inch  brown,  Reuben  Newcomer,  a 15-inch  brownie,  and  Floyd 
Tobias,  two  brownies,  18  and  11  inches. 


■ 
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The  Tionesta  Creek,  in  Warren  county,  provided  good  trout 
fishing  during  June,  writes  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey,  of  Youngsville.  Jake  Huber, 
of  Sheffield,  caught  a rainbow  trout  in  the  Tionesta  that  measured  18  inches 
and  weighed  3jp  pounds. 


* 


Warden  Horace  P.  Boyden,  Wellsboro,  expects  a fine  season 
for  bass  on  24  miles  of  Pine  Creek.  With  waters  in  that  famous  stream  warming, 
he  said,  bass  are  to  be  seen  in  good  numbers  as  far  upstream  as  Ansonia. 

Crooked  Creek,  in  Tioga  county,  is  in  good  flow,  and  furnishes  good  bass  and 
pickerel  fishing.  Large  pickerel  are  also  taken  from  Marsh  Creek. 


* 


Emmett  Kriebel,  of  Boyertown,  reports  the  taking  of  a 21-inch 
brown  trout  in  the  west  branch  of  Perkiomen  Creek  by  Ernest  Tyson,  Boyertown. 
Kriebel  accompanied  Tyson  on  the  fishing  trip.  The  big  brownie  weighed 
3 pounds  2 ounces.  A number  of  other  nice  trout  were  taken  from  the  stream 
this  season. 


* 


Heavy  catches  of  bluegills,  catfish,  and  carp  are  being  made 
in  streams  of  Beaver  county,  writes  Warden  J.  H.  Simmons,  of  Rochester. 
Simmons  reports  the  taking  of  a channel  catfish  weighing  14  pounds  8 ounces. 
Streams  in  that  section  of  the  state  are  also  furnishing  good  bass  fishing. 


* 


Hundreds  of  yellow  perch  were  caught  in  Harvey’s  Lake, 
Luzerne  county,  when  the  caddis  fly  was  on  the  water,  according  to  Warden 
Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  of  Kingston.  On  June  20,  Womelsdorf  counted  240 
fishermen  on  the  lake.  Many  catches  of  the  limit  were  made,  some  of  the 
fish  weighing  over  a pound. 


* 


Joseph  Sitko,  Beaver  Meadows,  caught  15  trout,  ranging  in 
length  from  8 to  18  inches,  on  Hayes  Creek,  June  10. 
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Char  les  Mozer,  Hazleton,  landed  a giant  brown  trout,  length 
26  inches,  weight  six  pounds,  in  the  Lehigh  river. 

* 

A 24-inch  brownie,  weighing  5|r  pounds,  was  lured  from  the  Upper 
Tobyhanna  by  Harry  Reichart,  Hazleton.  Lure  - a home-made  brown  hackle  fly. 

* 

* 

Bear  Creek  yielded  two  big  brown  trout,  combined  weight  7 pounds 
2 ounces,  to  the  fishing  skill  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Waschko,  545  North  Laurel 
street,  Hazleton.  • 


* 

Straight  Creek,  Wilson  Run,  and  Niggar  Run,  in  Elk  county,  are 
providing  good  trout  fishing  this  season,  writes  Warden  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  Kushequa, 
McKean  county. 


* 

John  Persley,  Oil  City,  caught  five  brownies,  in  an  afternoon 
fishing,  that  ranged  in  length  from  14  to  20  inches,  writes  Warden  J.  H.  Hall, 
Seneca,  Venango  county. 


* 

Yellow  Creek  and  Cush  Cushion  Creek,  Indiana  county,  and  Little 
Mahoning  Creek,  are  furnishing  good  bass  fishing  this  year,  according  to  Warden 
Donald  E.  Zeitler,  Punxsutawney. 


Stoney  Creek,  Dauphin  county,  and  Sherman  Creek,  Perry  county,  are 
furnishing  good  bass  and  pike  fishing  this  year.  Warden  Frank  Sanda,  Steelton,  says. 
Clyde  Strine,  Falling  Spring,  Perry  county,  caught  six  nice  bass  on  Sherman  Creek  in 
a morning’s  fishing.  Mr,  Witmer,  Harrisburg,  landed  seven  good  pike  in  Stoney  Creek, 
at  the  dam  near  Dauphin.  A varied  catch  of  two  12-inch  bass,  19  sunfish,  and  five 
catfish  was  made  on  Conodoguinet  Creek,  by  Charles  Herbert,  Harrisburg. 

* 

Robinson’s  Deep  Hole  on  Tuscarora  Creek  has  yielded  good  creels  of 
wall-eyed  pike  and  bass  this  season,  according  to  Special  "Warden  C.  V.  Long,  East 
Waterford.  A bullhead  catfish  weighing  over  four  pounds  and  measuring  2li~  inches  was 
caught  on  the  creek  by  Byron  C.  Toner,  Lewistown.  Giant  brook  trout  have  been  taken 
aear  Falling  Spring,  Franklin  county,  by  Jess  Fry,  Chamber sburg. 

* 

Mrs.  Rose  Proudfoot,  Coatesville,  caught  two  fine  bass  on  the  Fourth 
while  fishing  in  Brooks  Mine  Pond,  Chester  county.  One  of  the  bass,  a smallmouth, 
measured  13  inches,  the  other  a largemouth,  17  inches.  Minnows  were  used  as  bait. 

- — 

In  order  that  the  mailing  list  for  Pennsylvania  Angler  may  be  kept 
up-to-date,  sportsmen’s  associations  would  assist  materially  ny  notifying  the  Fish 
Commission  when  new  officers  are  elected  or  when  a change  is  made  in  the  address  of 
the  officers  of  the  club  on  the  mailing  list. 
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ANGLERS  TURNING 
TO  BARBIES S HOOKS 


By  Oliver  M,  Deibler,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


The-  barbies s hook,  endorsed  and  used  by  Governor  Pinchot,  is 
increasing  rapidly  in  popularity  with  the  angling  fraternity.  Not  only  does  it  give 
fish  a fighting  chance  against  the  skill  of  the  fisherman,  but  its  vise  is  recognized 
as  cne  of  the  most  effective  methods  by  which  undersized  trout,  bass,  pickerel,  and 
ether  game  fish  ma.y  be  returned  to  the  Y/ater  unharmed. 

In  urging  use  of  the  barbless  hook.  Governor  Pinchot  suggests  that 
any  hook  may  be  converted  into  a barbless  by  bending  the  barb  flat  with  a pair  of 
pLitrs.  v 

» 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  experiences  for  a sportsman  is  the 
necessity  of  removing,  an  ordinary  hook  from  an  undersized  fish.  If  hooked  deeply, 
the  little  fellow,  when  released,  has  little  or  no  chance  of  survival  after  the 
barbed  hook  has  been  torn  from  its  gullet.  Fish  destroyed  in  this  way  would  furnish 
real  sport  in  another  year  for  anglers.  The  true  sportsman  does  not  like  to  inflict 
unnecessary  pain  on  the  game  fish  he  seeks,  and  a minimum  of  injury  results  from  use 
of  the  barb less  hook. 


Then  there  is  a real  thrill,  and  requirement  of  careful  playing 
of  fish  by  the  angler  when  the  barbless  method  is  employed,  A big  trout  or  bass, 
pricked  but  not  injured  seriously  by  the  barbless,  fights  to  the  limit.  A fisherman 
must  exert  every  care  and  real  skill  as  his  quarry  battles  for  freedom.  Skill  in 
fishing  is  increasing  each  year  with  Pennsylvania* s army  of  fishermen,  and  they  are 
finding  in  the  barbless  hook  an  ideal  combination  - the  ultimate  in  fishing  thrills, 
and  conservation  of  fish. 

Commissioner  Deibler  has  been  advocating  the  use  of  the  barbless 
hooks  among  the  sportsmen  throughout  the  state,  and  that  it  is  bearing  fruit  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  letter.  The  first  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Governor 
by  Mr,  R,  Einstein,  of  Blairsville,  who  is  a very  ardent  angler  and  sportsman: 

March  22,  1932. 


Mr,  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinchot: 

I want  you  to  understand  at  the  beginning,  that  I address  you  as 
above,  because  it  is  one  fisherman  speaking  to  another,  and  not  to  the  Governor  of 
my  home  state . 


I have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  Fish  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Deibler,  at  a meeting  of  our  so  called  Anna  Nias  Club,  and  at  a meeting  last  night 
at  the  Blairsville  Sportsmen  Club.  I was  so  impressed  by  his  tale  of  how  you  fish 
with  a small  rod  and  barbless  hook  and  the  way  you  liberate  an  illegal  trout  that 
I began  to  figure  how  many  I have  murdered  each  year  using  a barbed  hook. 


( 
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I want  to  say  that  he  has  made  me  resolve  to  always  use  your  method 
and  be  a true  sport. 

Believing  that  95/o  of  all  anglers  destroy  as  many  or  more  fish  than  I 

did,  thus  making  it  harder  to  stock  our  streams , it  is  about  time  to  appeal  to  the 

fishermen  of  all  states  to  sign  a "Finchot  Bar bless  Hook  Pledge Let  it  read  like 

this:  Being  an  advocate  of  true  sportsmanship,  I hereby  pledge  my  word  of  honor  that 

I will  fish  and  hunt  according  to  law,  and  that  I will  fish  for  trout  with  a barbless 

hook  and  will  use  my  influence  to  have  others  do  the  same.  I hope  to  be  able  to  give 

ycur  method  a thorough  test  this  year  and  will  report  to  you  later  what  success  a 

mediocre  fisherman  has  had, 

* 

I want  to  congratulate  you  on  securing  a man  like  Mr,  Deibler  as  your 

Commissioner, 


• m Respectfully  yours, 

R,  Einstein 

At  the  close  of  the  trout  season.  Commissioner  Deibler  was  anxious  to 
learn  what  Mr,  Einsteinrs  experiences  had  been  with  the  barbless  hook  and  the 
* following  letter,  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  gives  the  results  of  his  experiment: 


August  4,  1932, 


Mr,  0,  M,  Deibler, 

Fish  Commissioner  of  Penna,, 

Greensburg,  Pa, 

Dear  Friend  Deibler: 

Your  letter  of  August  3rd  requesting  me  to  give  my  experience  in 
fishing  with  a barbless  hook,  "This  Year,"  brings  back  to  memory  seconds  of  elation 
and  disgust. 


Were  I to  tell  you  some  of  my  experiences  with  barbless  hook  fishing 
and  the  people  of  this  vicinity  would  read  the  details,  they  would  not  believe  it, 
for  I have  been  given  several  awards  for  being  the  Champion  Fish  Liar  of  this  district - 

On  April  15th  I tried  my  luck  at  Loysburg  in  company  with  two  GOOD 
fishermen.  They  were  fishing  with  barbed  hooks,  while  I used  barbless.  From  six  A.M. 
to  one  P.M.  I had  nine  strikes,  eight  of  which  were  undersize,  and  all  were  able  to 
liberate  themselves  because  of  my  method  of  fishing  and  hooks.  The  one  kept  was  a 
ten  inch  native  brook  trout,  and  I know  that  it  takes  some  skill  to  land  one  of  these 
babies  with  a barbless  hook. 

Tub  Mill  Run,  Shavers  Creek  and  many  other  streams  just  as  hard  to-' 
fish  gave  me  a few  thrills  and  more  real  enjoyment  than  I have  ever  experienced  in 
trout  fishing  due  to  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
that  my  percentage  of  killing  undersize  fish  would  not  reach  5%. 

If  I were  able  to  frame  and  enforce  the  laws  on  trout  fishing,  the 
law  would  remain  as  is,  with  a penalty  on  any  fisherman  found  fishing  for  trout 
with  a barbed  hook, 

I will  be  glad  to  give  further  details  if  requested  by  either  you 
or  the  Governor. 

ill.,  
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FRSD  XING,  77,  IS  HEMES IS 
TO  HUSKIES  IN  LATIE  LeBOEUF 


The  bigger  they  come,  the  harder  they  fall,  (muskie  speaking)  for 
Fred  J.  King,  veteran  angler  of  Waterford,  Erie  county.  The  muskies  of  Lake  LeBoeuf, 
tigers  of  the  fresh  water,  have  boosted  Mr,  King’s  total  catch  of  their  species  to  411. 
The  five  hundred  mark,  in  all  probability  a record  catch  of  the  big  fish  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  the  goal  which  the  seventy-seven  year  old  fisherman  hopes  to  attain.  He 
has  recorded  his  catches  in  the  famous  muskellunge  lake  since  1900, 

. » 

A keen  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  big  fellows  and  fishing  skill 
have  contributed  heavily  to  his  success  in  taking  them.  Fishing  recently  in  Lake 
LeBoeuf,  King^ played  to  a finish  a fine  twenty-pounder , The  muskie  fought  its  dogged, 
tackle- smashing  battle  in  vain  against  the  master  tactics  of  Waterford’s  angling 
veteran. 

♦ 

> 

..  • 

• NATURE  REGULATES 

BALANCE  OF  FISH 

- - LIFE  IN  WATERS 

By  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Propagation 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  In  the  concluding  article  on  stocking  of  fish  in  smaller  ponds 

and  lakes  of  the  state.  Mr.  Buller  explains  the  dependence  of 
native  species  on  one  another. 

The  following  short  discussion  will  show  how  the  balance  of  nature, 
insofar  as  fish  life  is  concerned,  is  maintained  in  a pond  that  has  not  been  stocked 
with  fish  foreign  to  that  habitat. 

The  rate  cf  reproduction  of  all  species  of  fish  is  high,  provided 
that  the  physical  environment  is  suitable,  but  the  fecundity  of  any  given  species 
in  its  native  habitat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  toll  nature  intended  to  be 
taken  upon  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Before  the  interference  of  man,  the  majority 
of  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  contained  pickerel,  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  catfish,  and 
minnows  (shiners.)  In  the  yearly  spawning  of  this  group,  the  pickerel  spawn  first. 

They  deposit  their  eggs  about  the  time  the  ice  is  leaving  the  body  of  water.  The 
pickerel  is  the  least  fecund  of  the  group,  because  nature  did  not  intend  that  this 
species  should  be  preyed  upon  to  any  great  extent,  as  it  is  the  first  to  be  produced 
and  matured. 


The  yellow  perch  spawn  later  and  the  ©ff-spring  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities  by  the  small  pickerel.  Nature  has  provided  for  this  by  making  the  perch 
rery  fecund,  so  that  the  loss  of  some  of  them  as  food  for  the  pickerel  will  not  upset 
the  balance.  At  the  period  in  which  the  perch  require  fish  for  food,  the  minnow  has 
reproduced  and  becomes  a food  supply  for  the  perch.  The  minnow  is  regarded  entirely 
n forage  for  other  fish  in  Nature’s  plan,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  drain  upon  this 
species  during  its  entire  life  cycle,  it  must  necessarily  be  very  productive. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  baby  yellow  perch  become  colored  for 
protection  and  are  not  so  easily  captured  as  heretofore,  with  the  result  that  the 
pickerel  also  begin  to  consume  large  numbers  of  minnows;  thus  a sufficient  number 
cf  perch  can  survice  to  perpetuate  the  race. 
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The  sunfish  and  catfish  utilize  a source  of  food  suoply  that  would 
go  to  waste  if  they  were  not  present  and  they  provide  an  abundance  of  food  in  them- 
selves for  the  larger  pickerel  and  perch.  Thus  one  life  after  another  is  being  taken, 
but  the  range  of  fecundity  in  this  combination  of  fish  life  provides  for  the  losses, 
and  if  other  conditions  are  favorable  a sufficient  number  of  all  the  species  can 
survive  to  furnish  a plenitude  of  fish. 

Without  attempting  to  enter  into  a too  scientific  explanation,  let 
us  now  consider  the  more  complex  balance  of  nature  governing  the  production  of  minute 
life  consumed  by  the  baby  fish  before  they  have  a.tta.ined  a size  capable  of  feeding 
upon  higher  forms.  This  minute  life  is  composed  of  many  forms  of  varying  sizes, 
from  those  microscopic  to  those  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  J-his 
group  is  commonly  referred  to  as  plankton,  A larger  form  of  plankton  is  aomnanly 
called  water  fleas.  They  are  present  in  a more  or  less  degree  in  all  natural  pond 
and  lake  waters  and  comprise  the  first  food  taken  through  the  mouth  by  all  baby 
pond  and  lake  fish, 

„ 

The  number  of  these  organisms  present  in  a given  body  of  water 
during,, a season  is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  groxrth  and  decay  of  the  vegetable  or 
organic  matter’  in  and  about  the  water.  The  rate  of  growth  and  decay  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  temperature.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  mgre  rapid  the  growth  and 
decay,  resulting  in  % denser  crop  of  plankton.  Not  all  of  the  forms  comprising 
this  complex  group  of  plankton  are  eaten  by  the  fish,  but  the  lower  forms  are  of 
vast  importance  as  they  assist  in  organizing  organic  and  inorganic  substances  into 
fish  food  forms.  It  must  be  remembered  that  baby  fish  cannot  survive  without  these 
organisms,  as  they  are  the  first  food  taken  through  the  mouth  and  their  production 
increases  with  the  increase  of  water  temperature.  When  the  pickerel  hatch  in  early 
spring,  the  water  temperature  is  lew,  and  the  organisms  of  this  group  are  com- 
paratively scarce,  but  few  are  required  as  the  pickerel  are  not  very  fecund  and  net 
a heavy  toll  is  taken  upon  the  organisms  at  that  time  by  the  baby  picicerel,  l/hen 
the  greatly  increased  number  of  baby  yellow  perch  make  their  appearance  the  water 
temperatures  have  reached  approximately  60  degrees,  resulting  in  a great  increase  in 
these  fish  food  organisms.  When  the  vast  ntimber.  of  baby  minnows  come  forth  and  the 
sunfish  and  catfish  have  developed  to  a stage  requiring  this  food,  the  water  has 
reached  its  maximum  summer  temperature,  and  the  plankton  has  increased  sufficiently 
to  withstand  the  tremendous  drain  put  upon  it. 

When  other  species  of  fish  are  planted,  this  nicely  adjusted 
balance  is  disturbed,  always  with  the  result  that  the  capacity  of  the  body  of  ’.vater 
to  hold  animal  life  is  lessened,  because  two  or  more  kinds  of  fish  have  been  placed 
in  direct  competition  for  the  same  source  of  food  supply.  The  fish  life  in  the 
average  lake  or  pond  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  stand  such  competition  and  afford  good 
fishing. 


The  Board  is  familiar  with  the  fishing  conditions  in  practic  a iiy 
all  the  lakes  and  ponds  throughout  the  state,  and  few  complaints  as  to  the  number 
of  fish  caught  arc  registered  from  areas  containing  the  native  combination  of  fish, 
although  many  complaints  are  forthcoming  about  ere as  containing  bass  and  other 
voracious  foreign  species.  The  complaints  are  generally  accompanied  with  requests 
to  stock  with  additional  bass  when,  in  most  instances,  the  number  of  bass  in  the 
lake  is  in  excess  of  the  food  supply. 

Records  over  a period  of  years,  show  that  few  lakes  under  two 
hundred  acres  are  capable  of  producing  over  two  hundred  legal  sized  bass  a year  and 
that  the  capacity  for  holding  other  species  is  proportionately  decreased,  -kith  the 
result  that  a great  mass  of  anglers  is  seeking  waters  where  worth  while  numbers  of 
native  species  can  be  taken.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  beautiful  natural  lakes 
that  once  provided  good  fishing  now  containing  such  combinations  as  pickerel,  black 
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bass  (both  species),  calico  bass,  rock  bass,  pike  perch,  yellow  perch,  sunfish, 
catfish  and  minnows.  In  a combination  of  this  kind,  there  is  at  least  si::  species 
in  direct  competition  for  the  same  source  of  adult  food  supply,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  food  competition  among  the  smaller  fish.  Yet  in  many  instances,  the  sportsmen 
who  were  interested  in  stocking  the  lake  with  these  varieties  are  now  complaining 
about  the  few  fish  caught.  The  sole  effort  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  is 
to  promote  good  fishing  for  all  classes,  and  they  respectfully  ask  the  cooperation 
of  the  sportsmen  in  carrying  out  their  present  stocking  policy  with  respect  to  bass 
and  other  voracious  species  in  order  that  v/orth  while  fishing  can  bo  provided  for 
future  generations. 

If  ,any  part  of  the  above  discussion  is  not  understood,  any  questions 
coming  within  our  tzange  of  knowledge  will  be  gladly  answered. 

4 
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*•  ‘ WATERS NAKE  A GOOD 

MEAL  FOR  BIG  FROG 


• % • Fr-*gs,  as  a rule,  are  to  be  found  on  the  menu  of  water  snakes, 

£ut  every  good  rule  •'must  have  its  exception,  and  Warden  George  James,  of  Carlisle, 
Cumberland  County,  furnishes  it  in  the  following  narrative. 

• 

A number  of  years  ago,  George  received  several  giant  frogs  from  the 
swamp  country  of  Louisiana.  One  of  the  big  fellows,  weighing  at  least  two  pounds, 
became  quite  tame.  At  about  the  same  time,  a.  large  water snalce  was  captured.  In 
this  way,  the  setting  for  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  snake-frog  annals 
was  established „ 


The  big  green  fellow  retained  by  the  James  household  had  an  in- 
satiable appetite.  One  day,  just  as  a matter  of  experiment,  George  dropped  the 
water snake  into  the  tank  occupied  by  the  frog.  The  former,  he  believed,  would 
follow  the  usual  precedent  of  making  a meal  on  the  southern  bully-rum.  But  a 
surprise  was  in  store. 

The  giant  frog  swayed  on  its  haunches  like  a prize-fighter,  warily 
watching  the  invader.  Swiftly  the  water snake  struck.  With  amazing  agility,  its 
intended  victim  swayed  to  one  side,  seizing  the  watersnalco  just  behind  its  blunt 
head.  Wildly  threshing  about,  the  latter  tried  to  break  loose  from 'the  relentless 
grip  of  its  intended  victim.  Then  its  struggles  subsided  gradually,  its  tail 
threshing  feebly.  Slowly  and  methodically  the  frog  started  to  swallow  the  reptile, 
but  it  made  the  mistake  of  gulping  dorm  head  and  tail  at  one  time.  For  two  days, 
the  process  of  snake  swallowing  continued,  to  a point  where  the  bend  in  the  reptile’s 
body  retarded  complete  absorption.  But  the  frog,  its  forelegs  working  steadily  to 
push  the  snake  into  its  mouth,  finally  succeeded. 

BASS  AND  MUSKIES 
PROVIDE  TIIRILLS 
ON  FRENCH  CREEK 


EDITORtS  NOTE:  French  Creek,  with  its  eddies  and  deep  pools,  ranks  as  one  of  the 

outstanding  streams  for  game  fish  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  It 
is  the  topic  of  the  second  article  on  warm  water  streams  in  the  state. 

Lurking  in  the  deep  pools  and  eddies  of  French  Creek  are  battling 
muskellunge,  small  mouth  black  bass,  and  wo.ll-eyed  pike  capable  of  taxing  skill  and 
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tackle.  This  stream,  in  Crawford,  Venango,  and  a tip  of  Mercer  County,  shares  the 
angling  limelight  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  with  Conneaut  Lake.  It  offers  real 
variety  for  the  fisherman. 

Wooded  shores,  long  stretches  of  deep  water,  dark  swirls  and  eddies, 
and  riffles  mark  French  Creek  as  a fisherman’s  pet.  A number  of  muskellunge, 
weighing  from  14  to  25  pounds,  and  bass,  up  to  five  pounds,  have  been  taken  this 
season. 


Favorite  fishing  pools  are  numerous.  Included  in  the  list  are 
Take-It-Easy  eddy,  Sugar  Creek  eddy,  the  Salmon  Hole  (at  the  sand  works  above 
Take-It-Easy),  Utica  Eddy,  Carlton  and  Hollnan  eddies,  Cochranton  eddy,  and 
Venango  eddy  and  dam*  Ranking  as  favorite  pools  this  season  are  Take-It-Easy  eddy, 
a short  distance  above  the  juncture  of  Sugar  Creek,  and  Carlton  eddy,  about  a mile 
above  Meadvilfe . Excellent  catches  have  been  made  on  the  stream  between  Franklin 
ani  Meadville . * 

The  creek  affords  an  abundance  of  food  for  game  fish.  Minnows, 
helgramites,  Crawfish,  and  suckers  are  plentiful.  Shiners  and  a variety  of  minnows 
known  locally  as  uriff le-runncrs"  are  reported  o,s  taking  good  catches.  Crawfish, 
in  early  season,  also  are  good  bait,  while  in  autumn  "riffle-runners"  and  helgramites 
are  used  with  success. 

An  abundance  of  stream  vegetation  serves  a.s  breeding  beds  for 
minute  aquatic  life,  important  as  a source  of  food  for  young  fish.  Pockets  of 

weeds  and  lily  pads  fringe  the  banks  of  the  stream  in  many  places. 

French  Creek  affords  over  50  miles  of  good  fishing  water.  In 
fishing  for  muskies,  young  suckers,  from  6 to  8 inches  in  length,  and  large 
"riffle-runners"  are  good  bait.  These  baits  also  take  good  catches  of  wall-eyed 
pike,  Helgramites,  crawfish,  and  minnows  are  highly  regarded  as  bass  baits. 

Autumn  finds  French  Creek  at  its  best  for  the  angler  who  prefers 
to  use  artificial  baits.  Spinners  and  plugs  account  for  fine  creels  in  the  fall 
of  the  year. 


The  food  fish  varieties  in  French  Creek  are  suckers,  catfish,  coup, 
and  mullets.  In  the  panfish  list  are  blucgill  sunfish,  rock  bass,  and  a few 
crappies.  An  abundance  of  helgramites  are  to  be  found  on  the  riffles,  providing 
a good  source  of  bait  for  sunnios,  rock  bass,  and  crappies. 

The  average  -weight  of  bass  taken  varies  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  pounds,  with  a generous  sprinkling  of  big  fellows  up  to  five  pounds. 

Good  catches  are  made  in  wading  and  in  fishing  from  boats.  The 
stream  is  accessible  at  most  points  over  good  roads. 

ONE  STRIKE  - TWO  BASS 

When  he  hooked  a small  mouth  black  bass  weighing  a pound  and  a 
quarter  while  fishing  plug  recently  bn  Sherman’s  Creek,  Perry  county,  W,  F. 
Patterson,  Harrisburg,  noticed  that  the  fish,  in  breaking  water,  appeared  to  drag 
heavily  as  it  cleared  the  surface. 

Instead  of  landing  one  bass,  Patterson  found  that  he  had  taken  two 
fish  of  the  same  size  in  a single  cast. 


THE  WATERS HAKE  - OR  MORE  FISH? 


Arch  enemy  to  fish  life,  the  water snake  is  arraigned  today  against 
the  sportsmen  in  their  drive  for  better  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  waters*  Amazingly 
versatile  in  its  role  as  fish  predator,  this  squat,  drab  snake  is  capable  of  killing 
and  swallowing  a fish  weighing  as  much  or  more  than  itself.  It  is  no  respecter  of 
species  insofar  as  victims  are  concerned.  Trout,  bass,  pickerel,  perch,  sucker, 
catfish,  carp  or  minnow  - all  play  important  roles  in  the  diet  of  the  water snake. 

The  toll  it  takes  in  fish  life  from  Pennsylvania  streams  each  year  has  attained 
proportions  that  no  longer  may  be  overlooked  as  of  little  consequence. 

Patience  and  cunning  play  important  parts  in  the  forays  of  the 
water^nake.  At  times  it  will  lie  motionless  on  the  stream  bed,  fastening  its  fangs 
in  a fish  as  it  swims  by,  clinging  to  it  until  the  finny  victim  has  tired  suffi- 
ciently to’  be  pulled  from  the  water  with  little  resistance  to  the  captor.  In  taking 
fisji,'  the  tail  of  the  reptile  is  of  great  assistance.  When  its  victim  has  tired, 
the  snake  secures  a tail-hold  on  a rock  or  stick  near  the  shoreline,  slowly  and 
relentlessly  dragging  its  prey  from  the  water.  Again,  the  snake  may  lie  basking  in 
t tl^e*  sur,  alert  far  ajiy  movement  in  the  reeds  or  moss  near  shore  that  would  betoken 
cfppearance  of  a frog. 

The" small  calibre  rifle  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  weapons 
to ‘be  used  in  control  and  thinning  down  of  the  water snake  clan.  Hot  only  is  the 
sport  of  shooting  snakes  with  a ,22  growing  in  popularity,  but  use  of  the  rifle  is 
ideal  practice  for  the  gunner  who  wants  to  keep  his  shooting  eye  in  practice  for 
the  coming  hunting  season. 

Other  methods  are  also  effective  in  snake  control.  The  reptiles  may 
be  taken  in  minnow  traps  baited  with  dead  fish.  Occasionally  they  are  to  be  caught 
on  hook  and  line. 


A fair  motto  for  every  fisherman  who  wants  to  enjoy  better  fishing 
on  his  pet  stream  or  lake  is  ’’Kill  the  Watersnake"  . A dead  snake  means  more  fish 
for  the  fishermen. 


REARING  BLACK  BASS 
IS  MAJOR  FEATURE  IN 
PROPAGATION  PROGRAM 


Superb  battler,  the  black  bass  has  won  not  only  the  affection  of 
Pennsylvania’s  army  of  fishermen,  but  their  admiration  end  respect.  It  has  been 
aptly  termed  "inch  for  inch,  ounce  for  ounce,  the  gamest  fish  that  swims," 

In  keeping  pace  with  the  constant  increase  in  popularity  of  the 
black  bass,  the  Fish  Commission  last  year  distributed  387,000  young  bass,  ranging 
in  length  from  three  to  seven  inches  to  warm  water  streams  of  the  state.  Careful 
study  and  exacting  care  were  necessary  In  rearing  this  record  number  of  bass  at 
Pleasant  Mount  hatchery,  Wayne  county. 

The  black  bass  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  cannibals  in  the 
inland  waters.  To  rear  It  to  a size  at  which  stocking  is  most  effective,  an 
abundant  supply  of  proper  food  Is  essential.  At  Pleasant  Mount,  an  area  of  water 
almost  equal  to  that  in  which  the  brood  fish  and  young  are  retained  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  daphnia,  or  water  fleas,  and  minnows-  the  food  supply. 
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Spawning  time  for  the  hass  in  Pennsylvania  comes  in  May  or  June. 

The  parent  fish  are  permitted  to  spawn  "naturally,  as  the  eggs,  "being  very  adhesive, 
do  not  respond  to  hatching  art if icaily,  After  tne  female  hcs  deposited  the  eggs  on 
the  nest,  generally  a mound  of  clean-wad. ed  pebbles,  the  male  hovers  watchfully  over 
them,  driving  away  any  intruder  that  may  vent  u e roar,  and  by  gentle  fin  motion, 
keeping  the  nest  clean  and  the  water  in  circulation.  The  incut ami on  period  is  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days. 

When  the  eggs  have  hatched,  the  young  fish  are  extremely  weak  and 
helpless,  taking  nourishment  from  yolk  sacs  attached  to  thorn.  After  this  sac  has 
been  absorbed,  they#move  farther  from  the  nest  each  day.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 
the  parent  fish  leaves  them.  Hatchery  attendants  then  remove  the  fry  from  the 
brood  ponds,  placing  them  in  nursery  ponds. 

#The  young  bass  now  enters  the  second,  or  daphnia  feeding  stage. 
Milflions  of  daphnia  are  cultivated  in  ponds  reserved  for  the  purpose  at  Pleasant 
Mount.  These  tiny  creatures  are  almost  transparent,  and  individually  not  larger 
than  the  head  of  *a  pin.  At  the  peak  of  the  daphnia  feeding  program,  from  one  to 

tiftf  bushels  are  recpJired  in  a single  day. 

. • 

Young  bass  are  reared  to  stocking  size  in  small  nursery  ponds  and 
wooden  tanks,  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  which  are  made  as  nearly  natural  as  possible. 

When  the  bass  fry  attain  size  sufficient  for  the  taking  of  minnows 
they  are  fed  millions  of  young  golden  shiners.  The  golden  shiner,  common  to  many 
Pennsylvania  lakes  and  streams,  spawns  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  the  bass,  and 
its  young,  being  more  slow  in  growth  than  the  bass  fry,  furnish  an  ideal  food  supply. 

Through  a careful  program  of  rationing,  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  propagation,  has  been  successful  in  feeding  the  young  bass 
on  a part  ration  of ' artificial  food.  Black  bass,  however,  are  essentia1iv  takers 
of  live  forage,  and,  in  rearing  them,  much  of  the  success  of  the  progra i hinges  on 
the  production  of  the  supply  of  live  food. 

WHOSE  TROUT? 

From  Dr.  B.  D.  Hetrick,  county  secretary  of  the  Butler  County 
Sportsmen1 s Association,  comes  a report  of  one  of  those  uiusual  happenings  that 
help  to  make  fishing  the  great  sport  it  is. 

' "John  J,  McMahan  and  Joseph  Hill,  of  Butler,  were  angling  for  trout 

a short  time  before  the  season  closed  on  Hickory  Creek,"  writes  Dr.  Hetrick. 

"They  approached  the  same  hole  from  opposite  sides  and  cast.  Both  felt  strikes, 
and  they  blamed  each  other  for  fouling  lines.  Mien  they  had  retrieved  their  hooks, 
however,  they  found  a ten- inch  brown  trout  that  had  swallowed  both  baits,  although 
neither  lure  had  been  in  the  water  for  what  seemed  to  be  more  than  an  instant," 

********** 

CATCHES  OF  BASS,  MUSKIES, 

PICKEREL  AND  WALL-EYED 
PIKE  HEAVY  DURING  JULY 


July  produced  fine  catches  of  black  bass,  both  large  and  small 
mouth,  wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel,  and  muskel lunge,  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  Fish 
Commissioner,  said  recently  in  reviewing  fishing  on  warm  water  streams  during  the 
past  month. 
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From  numerous  sections  of  the  state,  wardens  reported  excellent 
fishing,  superior  in  many  respects  to  that  of  recent  years 0 

Conneaut  Lake,  Commissioner  Deibler  said,,  is  producing  good 
catches  of  muskellunge  this  year0  Eight  muskies..  ranging  in  weight  from  4 to  12 
pounds,  were  reported  taken  from  the  lake  during  the  last  week  in  July*  The 
Crawford  county  lake  also  yielded  good  catches  of  wall-eyed  pike  and  bass. 

Counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  are  yielding  fine 
creels  of  large  mouth  bass.  The  Brandywine  Creek  is  producing  large  mouths  ranging 
in  weight  from  two»to  seven  piunds.  Small  mouth  bass  are  being  taken  in  good 
numbers,  on  the  upper  stretches  of  the  stream.  Lakes  in  the  Poconos  are  also  fur- 
nishing good  bass  fishing. 

In  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  Allegheny  river  is  a topic  of 
* muffth  -'enthusig.sh;ic  comment  by  bass  fishermen.  C.  E.  Walters,  Clarion,  caught  ten 
bass  above  legal  size  in  eleven  strikes  during  an  evening’s  fishing.  Excellent  fish- 
ing is  reported  on  the  stream  above  Tionesta.  Several  rainbow  trout,  it  is  said, 
•^ere  caught  6n  dou^hballs  at  the  juncture  of  Mill  Creek  and  the  Clarion  River,  The 
trout  measured  about  17  inches  on  an  average. 

* Cemmissioner  Deibler  has  received  word  of  the  catching  of  many  fine 

bass  and  pickerel  in  Sweet  Arrow  Lake  and  Deer  Lake,  Schuylkill  county, 

A wall-eyed  pike,  28y  inches  in  length,  and  weighing  ever  seven 
pounds  was  landed  on  the  Rays town  Branch  of  the  Juniata  by  J.  D.  Fitzgerald, 
Hollidaysburg,  Lee  Davis,  Pittsburgh,  caught  a snapping  turtle,  weighing  45  pounds, 
on  the  same  stream. 

Heavy  catches  of  pickerel  and  bass  were  made  on  lakes  in  Svisque- 
hanna  comity.  Two  Forest  City  anglers  have  caught  140  pickerel  to  date.  Stillwater 
Lake,  Conford  Lake,  and  Willis  Pond  are  providing  good  sport. 

Hundreds  of  bass  fishermen  have  taken  their  limit  of  the  scrappy 
bronzebacks  from  the  famous  North  Branch  of  the  Susuqehanna  River  this  season, 

THIS  CARP  WAS 
A "FOOLER" 


The  Conodoguinet  Creek,  in  Cumberland  County,  recently  was  the 
scene  of  an  unusual  incident  submitted  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  by  C.  R.  Huber, 
Mechanicsburg . 

While  fishing  with  a stone  catfish  for  bass,  R.  M.  Weidler,  of 
Mechanicsburg,  had  a heavy  strike.  The  fish  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  put  up 
a good  battle.  Several  angling  comrades  standing  nearby  rushed  to  Weidler1 s as- 
sistance in  landing  what  they  believed  was  a record  bass.  The  fish  broke  water, 
adding  a final  touch  to  the  scene.  When  it ’was  landed,  Weidler  and  his  fellow 
fishermen  found,  not  a record  smashing  bass,  but  a six-pound  carp. 
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PEUNSYLVLNIA  FEDERATION 
0?  SPORTSMEN  O.RGA'TTZED 

t. 

Formation  of  the  Pennsvlvania  Federation  of  Soortsmen,  on  a state 
wide  basis,  has  been  announced  following  a conference  in  Harr  i slur g of  representa- 
tives of  the  organized  sportsmen  in  T/ario’us  par  is  of  the  state « As  outlined,  five 
divisions  have  been  formed,  and  temporary  chairmen  named  for  each  group. 

The  object  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

follows : 


" TV  unit oi and  bind  together  all  Sportsmen’s  Associations  and  Clubs; 
to  have  a _ general  meeting  place  to  exchange  views  and  solve  problems  confronting  the 
members  and  to  harmonize  their  ideas;  to  assist  the  Game,  Fish,  and  Forestry  Depart- 
ments; to- work  for  and  encourage  proper  legislation  relative  to  game,  fish,  forests 
and  strepms,  and  to  promote  and  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  sportsmen  of  the 
stai^-,"  . , - - 

Following  are  the  divisions,  the  counties  they  include,  and  their 
respective  temporary’. chairmen; 

No,. 1,  Northwestern  Division  - P.  G.  Platt,  Wallingford,  (includes 
the  counties  of  Erio,  Crawford,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren,  Forest.  Clarion,  Jefferson, 
McKean,  Elk,  Cameron,  Clearfield,  and  Potter), 

No0  2,  Southwestern  Division  - Colin  Reed,  902  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  (includes  the  counties  of  Lawrence,  Sutler,  Beaver,  Allegheny, 
Washington,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Somerset,  Cambria,  Armstrong,  Indiana,  and  Greene), 

No,  3,  Middle  Division  - S,  E.  Castr.er,  Huphosville,  (includes  the 
counties  of  ^aaga,  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Centre,  Blair,  Bedford,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon, 
Fulton,  Franklin,  Union,  Snyder,  Perry,  and  Juniata). 

No,  4,  Southeastern  Division  - W,  D.  Bur  Ice,  34th  and  Girard  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  and  Lincoln  G.  Ruth,  1109  Franklin  St.,  Reading,  (includes  the 
counties  of  Adams,  York,  Lancaster,  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia. 
Chester,  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Cumberland,  and  Berks). 

No.  5,  Northeastern  Division  - II.  S.  Smith,  1003  Coal  Exchange  Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre,  (includes  counties  of  Sullivan,  Bradford,  Susouchanha,  Wayne,  Pike, 
Monroe,  Luzerne,  Lackawanna,  Wyoming , Carbon,  Lehigh,  Nor t hemp von 9 Columbia,  Montour, 
and  Northumber land) . 


The  temporary  chairmen  now  comprise  a group  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  an  executive  committee  as  the  accredited  representatives  of  all  the  sportsmen’s 
clubs.  A detailed  report  of  the  formation  and  purposes  of  the  organization  will  be 
given  at  a later  date  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  Wilkes-Barre,  secretary  of  the  Federation 


HERE  AMD  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 


Charles  Elwood  Hager,  10,  of  Allentown,  landed  a 22-inch  pickerel 
in  Lake  Harmony,  George  Zimmerman,  secretary  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  reports.  The  pickerel  weighed  two  and  cne-lialf  pounds. 
George,  who  recently  retiirnod  from  a fishing  trip  to  the  North  Branch,  caught  a 
fine  19-inch  small  mouth  bass  during  his  stay. 


. 
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Warden  Horace  P.  Boyden,  Wellsbcro,  Tioga  county,  writes  that  Crooked 
Creek  is  fast  becoming  a fishermen1 s pet  in  his  territory. 

George  Jones,  of  Carlisle,  Cumber land  county,  caught  the  limit  of  bass 
two  days  in  succession  on  the  Conodcguinot  Creek,  according  tc  Warden  George  James, 
Carlisle. 


Carl  II,  Fulmer,  Penrose  Young,  A*  D,  Borger,  Pan  Praetorious,  Ira 
Schaeffer,  and  Harry  Sweyer , members  of  the  Lappawinzo  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, assisted  Recently  in  distributing  80  cans  of  brook  trout  to  the  Hokendauqua 
Creek,  in  Northampton  county. 


Fred  Behm,  of  Reading,  made  a good  catch  of  bluegill  sunfish  a short 
time  ago  in  Kerbaugh’s  Lake,  Lancaster  county,  according  to  Warden  Frank  Sanda, 
Steelfon,  BehmTs  catch  of  IS  bluegills  ranged  in  length  frem  5-g-  to  8 inches. 


Warden  Frank  Brink,  Milford,  Pike  county,  reports  good  fishing  for 
wall-eyed  pike  and  bass  in  the  Delaware  River,  from  Milford  "to  Bushkill,  Joe  Beahm 
and  Frank  Gorman,  Carbondale,  caught  11  bass  in  T win  Lakes  bn  July  22,  the  largest 
tipping  the  scales  at  over  four  pounds. 


George  Hanes,  Philipsburg  angler,  caught  the  limit  of  trout  on  seven 
different  occasions  during  the  past  season,  writes  Sg/ecial  Warden  Toner  Griffith,  at 
Philipsburg,  One  of  the  limit  catches  weighed  ten  pounds!, 
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A small  mouth  bass  measuring  19-g-  inches  wap  landed  on  the  North  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  by  Howard  Jchnson,  of  Kingston,  writes  Warden  Pussell  J,  Womelsdorf 
Kingston, 


% 
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Warden  G,  Dewey  Grant,  Galeton,  Potter  Co^'cy,  reports  that  five 
Germania  fishermen,  Henry  Quick,  Ed  Knight,  Simon  Aley,  Waller  Bach,  and  Ad  Fegley, 
o.ll  caught  the  limit  of  bass  cn  Pine  Creek  the  opening  da;^* 


J.  Roy  Smith,  Drumore,  Lancaster  County,  repprts  the  taking  of  18  bass 
on  Fishing  Creek  in  two  hours  by  his  party.  He  was  accompanied  by  anglers  Shcewalter 
and  Sellers  of  Pottstown,  They  were  using  surface  plugs,  file  bass  weighed  from  one 
and  a quarter  to  four  and  a half  pounds. 
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Warden  J.  II,  Bergman,  Butler,  writes  that  fishing  has  been  exceptionally 
good  in  Oneida  dam,  Joseph  M.  Curts,  Butler,  caught  nine  Pass  cn  the  opening  day 
measuring  from  14  to  19  inches.  Thorn  Run  Pam  is  also  providing  good  sport. 


/■ 
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Do  You  Want  Good  Fishing? 

—Obey  the  Law! 
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WARDENS  ATTEND 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 


The  outstanding  success  which  attended  the  training  school  for 
enforcement  officers  of  the  Game  Commission  in  Jefferson  County  caused  the  Fish 
Commission  to  conduct  a similar  course  for  its  officers  at  the  Game  Commission 
school  during  the  week  of  September  12. 

Military  precision  governed  the  school.  The  rising  bell  sounded 
at  six  in  the  morning.  At  6:30  came  a drill  in  calisthenics  or  a training  run; 

7 o’clock,  breakfast;  from  7:30  to  8,  recreation.  Classes  of  study  in  the  Fish 
Laws,  averaging  an  hour,  were  conducted  during  the  day,  with  periods  of  recreation 
between  each  class.  The  lunch  period  at  noon  occupied  an  hour,  dinner  period  was 
from  6 to  7:30,  and  an  evening  discussion  period  was  held  from  7:30  until  9 P.M. 
Taps,  sounded  at  10  P.M. , meant  all  lights  out. 

The  Game  Commission  extended  fine  cooperation  in  conducting  the 
school.  Game  Supervisor  Wilbur  M.  Cramer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Game 
Commission  school,  aided  in  conducting  the  course  for  the  enforcement  officers 
of  the  Fish  Commission, 

The  Fish  Code,  section  by  section,  was  studied  and  discussed. 

A thorough  study  of  the  various  types  of  fish  law  violations,  illegal  devices, 
and  the  conducting  of  cases  before  aldermen  or  justices  of  the  peace  was  included. 

In  his  opening  address  on  Monday,  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  Fish 
Commissioner,  urged  that  officers  enforce  the  fish  laws  with  courtesy  and  a 
desire  to  educate  as  their  code.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  vigilance  on  the 
streams,  and  cooperation  to  the  utmost  with  officers  of  the  Game  Commission  and 
sportsmen. 


The  officers  were  addressed  on  Tuesday  by  Deputy  Commissioner 
C.  R.  Buller,  in  Charge  of  Propagation.  In  explaining  the  distribution  program 
now  in  force  with  the  Fish  Commission,  Mr.  Buller  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  field  force  cooperating  to  the  utmost  with  the  hatchery  unit. 

The  training  school  was  visited  on  Thursday  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Riley, 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  from  Ellwood  City.  In  speaking  to  the  class, 

Mr.  Riley  declared  that  the  school  fulfilled  a definite  objective  in  progress 
for  the  Fish  Commission, 

Captain  J.  C.  Mauk,  Troop  "D",  State  Police,  at  Butler,  and 
Corporal  Brooks,  of  Troop  ”D",  instructed  the  class  in  the  art  of  self-defense 
on  Wednesday. 


Hon.  Richard  E.  Reitz,  member  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners, 
of  Brookville,  visited  the  school.  Before  leaving  for  Harrisburg,  W.  C.  Shaffer, 
assistant  executive  secretary  of  the  Game  Commission’s  training  school,  stressed 
the  need  of  cooperation  between  officers  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commissions, 

Dr.  R.  C,  McNeil,  of  Brookville,  conducted  a class  in  first  aid 

on  1/Ye  dnes  day. 


A touch  of  variety  to  the  program  was  furnished  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  the  Fish  Wardens  aided  in  fighting  a forest  fire  that  threatened 
to  creep  into  the  state’s  big  forest  preserve. 
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FRED  KING  TELLS 
OF  BIGGEST  THRILL 
IN  MUSKIE  FISHING 


A Lake  LeBoeuf  muskie,  that  tore  the  gaff  from  his  hands  when 
it  came  to  boat,  provided  the  greatest  thrill  ever  experienced  by  Fred  J.  King, 
77,  Waterford’s  veteran  fisherman.  While  every  victory  over  a big  muskellunge 
means  a new  thrill,  he  told  Pennsylvania  Angler  recently,  the  29^  pounder  that 
carried  the  gaff  away  takes  first  place  as  a "demon-battler.”  Following  is  an 
account  of  the  catch  in  his  own  words. 

”My  most  thrilling  experience  in  muskie  fishing  dates  back  to 
July,  1906,”  he  writes.  "The  strike-action-gaff  and  landing  had  me  going 
’hot  and  cold’.  Lake  LeBoeuf  has  an  island  located  near  its  center.  From  the 
north  to  the  south  shore  lies  what  we  call  the  ’bar’,  a weed  bed  that  touches  the 
west  side  of  the  island. 

"I  was  trolling  on  100  feet  of  21-thread  line,  using  an 
11-inch  sucker  as  bait,  and  rowing  south  on  the  west  side  of  the  bar.  The  big 
fish  struck  with  a rush  and  did  that  reel  scream?  The  muskie  must  have  seen  my 
boat  pass.  At  any  rate,  he  took  the  opposite  direction  in  a rush  up  the  bar. 
lifter  twenty  minutes  I moved  up  and  out  about  fifty  feet  from  the  bar,  reeling 
in  slack  line  until  I was  opposite  to  where  the  fish  had  stopped.  I found  that 
he  had  gone  into  the  weeds.  No  thrill  to  this. 

"But  after  nagging  a few  minutes  I changed  my  mind  about  the 
thrill.  The  big  fish  was  still  hooked,  and  ’told  me  to  quit  that.’  A few  more 
’jabs’  and  out  he  goes.  The  real  fight  started  when  after  a few  front  and  back 
jumps,  he  made  a dash  for  and  under  the  boat  - broadside. 

’’Now,  old  fellow,  don’t  get  too  close,"  I told  him,  "Or  you 

will  get  the  gaff." 


"He  got  it,  got  away  with  it.  I was  very  foolish  in  attempting 
to  land  him  so  early,  as  he  was  still  full  of  fight.  That  muskie  took  the  gaff, 
and  luckily  my  right  arm  was  still  in  socket.  After  he  had  made  a run  of  one 
hundred  feet,  I started  the  nagging  again.  I could  get  him  near  enough  to  the 
boat  to  see  a few  inches  of  the  protruding  gaff-hook,  which  measured  three  and 
one-half  feet.  That  muskie  traveled  nearly  around  my  boat  before  he  finally  gave 
up.  I boated  him  after  grabbing  the  six  inches  of  gaff  protruding  above  the 
surface,  and  taking  a shower-bath  as  he  came  over  the  side.  Upon  examination, 

I found  that  1 had  made  a fairly  good  job  of  gaffing  him  "on  the  fly"  as  I had 
cut  away  about  four  and  one -ha If  inches  from  the  head  with  the  hook. 

"Without  doubt,  this  battle  with  the  29tt  pounder  was  my  greatest 
experience  in  muskie  fishing;  although  my  largest  catch  weighed  37  pounds." 
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TROUT  GOT  AWAY, 
SNAKE  DIDN’T 


While  draining  a dam  on  Coldstream  with  Game  Protector  Elmer 
Pillings,  Special  Warden  T.  R.  Griffith,  of  Philipsburg,  Center  county,  saw  a big 
water  snake  catch  a 14-inch  trout  within  a few  feet  of  where  he  was  standing. 

Griffith  and  Pillings,  when  they  approached  the  breast  of  the 
dam,  saw  the  watersnake,  whcih  measured  about  two  feet,  slide  into  the  water.  A 
stone, hurled  by  Pillings  at  the  reptile,  just  missed  it. 

A moment  later  they  saw  a commotion  under  one  of  the  willows 
fringing  the  stream.  Pillings  reached  into  the  water,  and  dragged  the  snake  out  by 
its  tail.  It  was  clinging  like  a bulldog  to  a big  trout,  refusing  to  relinquish  its 
prey  until  completely  out  of  the  water.  The  audacity  of  this  particular  snake, 
Griffith  said,  was  amazing. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  FACTS 

By  C.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Propagation 


There  are  at  least  twenty-nine  different  families  of  fish  represented  in 
Pennsylvania  and  approximately  135  species. 

An  Anadromous  fish  is  a marine  fish  that  runs  up  river  to  spawn. 

The  shad  and  the  striped  bass  represent  this  class. 

A Catadromous  fish  is  one  that  leaves  the  fresh  water  and  goes  to  the  sea  to 

spawn. 

The  eel  is  Pennsylvania’s  representative. 

Brook  trout  are  native  to  Pennsylvania. 

Brook  trout  spawn  in  October  and  November. 

Brook  trout  reach  sexual  maturity  at  22  months. 

Brook  trout  produce  from  400  to  2000  eggs,  depending  upon  the  age  and  size. 

Brook  trout  eggs  hatch  in  from  45  to  95  days  depending  upon  the  water  temperature. 

Brook  trout  subsist  upon  the  umbilical  sac  from  15  to  40  days,  depending  upon 
the  water  temperature. 

Brook  trout  growth  depends  upon  the  food  and  water  temperature,  averaging 
8 inches  in  24  months,  under  hatchery  conditions. 

Brown  trout  were  introduced  from  Europe  in  1883. 

Brown  trout  reach  sexual  maturity  at  approximately  34  months. 

Brown  trout  attain  a much  larger  size  than  do  brook  trout. 

Brown  trout  eggs  hatch  in  the  same  period  of  time  as  do  brook  trout  eggs  under 
the  same  conditions. 


Brown  trout  fry  subsist  upon  the  umbilical  sac  for  the  same  period  as  do 
brook  trout  fry  under  the  same  conditions. 

Black  bass  (small  mouth)  are  at  home  in  our  larger  streams  and  rivers. 

Black  bass  ( large  mouth)  seek  the  more  sluggish  waters  such  as  ponds,  lakes 
and  slow  moving  streams. 

Black  bass  ( large  mouth)  attain  a greater  size  than  do  the  small  mouth 
black  bass. 

Black  bass  ( small  mouth)  and  black  bass  ( large  mouth)  when  living  under 
the  same  conditions  spawn  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

Black  bass  ( large  and  small  mouth)  spawn  in  May  and  June. 

The  black  bass  male  parent  prepares  the  nest,  and  cares  for  the  eggs  and 
very  young  fish. 

Pike  perch  are  also  known  as  yellow  bass,  yellow  pike,  Susquehanna  salmon, 
and  wall-eyed  pike. 

Pike  perch  spawn  in  March  and  April. 

Pike  perch  eggs  measure  about  110,000  to  the  quart.- 

Pickerel  spawn  in  March  and  April. 

Pickerel  are  at  home  in  our  lakes  and  ponds. 

Pickerel  have  not  been  artificially  propagated  in  Pennsylvania. 

Yellow  perch  thrive  best  in  ponds  and  lakes. 

Yellow  perch  spawn  in  April  and  May# 

Yellow  perch  eggs  come  forth  in  a gelatinous  mass,  resembling  a piece  of 
accordion  pleated  lace. 

Yellow  perch  eggs  are  entwined  on  submerged  logs,  stumps,  aquatic  plants  and 
so  forth. 

Yellow  perch  do  not  protect  their  eggs  or  young  fish. 

Bluegill  sunfish  is  the  largest  of  the  sunfishes. 

Bluegill  sunfish  have  a long  extended  spawning  period,  from  June  to  August. 

The  bluegill  sunfish  male  builds  the  nest,  and  protects  the  eggs  and  young 

fish. 

The  catfish,  known  as  common  bullhead,  is  best  adapted  to  Pennsylvania  water 

The  common  bullhead  averages  12  inches  in  length  when  matured. 

Bullheads  spawn  in  May  and  June,  depositing  their  eggs  in  holes  in  the  bands 
or  pond  bottoms 
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The  common  bullhead  is  preferably  a fish  of  lakes  and  ponds. 

The  common  bullhead,  when  first  hatched,  is  a light  salmon  color. 


STONE  CATFISH  GETS 
BASS  > DEAD  OR  ALIVE 


There  are  a number  of  different  elements  in  this  report  from 
the  famous  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  It's  weird,  unusual,  or  what  have  • 
you? 

H.  S.  Smith,  Forty  Fort,  president  of  the  United  Sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania,  reported  the  occurrence  to  Fish  Commissioner  Oliver  M.  Deibler.  For 
its  game  of  hide-and-seek  on  the  river  bottom,  tho  stone  catfish  in  question  chose 
the  mouth  of  a bass,  hereditary  enemy  to  its  clan. 

"You  know  the  old  saying  that  all  fishermen  are  liars",  writes 
Mr.  Smith,  "but  here  is  one  from  a fisherwoman  which  is  vouched  for  and  in  my  mind 
is  rather  unique.  The  lady  in  question  is  my  sister-in-law  and  of  course  I can 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  her  statement.  She  was  fishing  in  the  river  at  Meshoppen 
with  a small  catfish  for  bait  and  felt  a slight  tug  on  the  line.  She  set  the  hook 
with  a sharp  jerk  and  noticed  just  a light,  steady  pull.  Concluding  that  she  had 
picked  up  a piece  of  driftwood,  she  proceeded  to  reel  in  tho  line.  Imagine  her 
surprise  when  she  found  that  she  had  hooked  a dead  bass  in  the  mouth, 

"Evidently  the  catfish,  looking  for  some  place  to  hide,  had 
gone  into  the  open  mouth  of  tho  dead  fish.  This  resulted  in  oiio  of  the  weirdest 
fish  stories  I have  heard  for  some  time". 
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FROG  DISTRIBUTION 
NEAR  MILLION  MARK 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

There's  a stir  at  dusk  in  the  lily-pads  fringing  pond  or  stream 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  presently  the  stillness  is  broken  by  a deep  bass  "bully-rum" 
mingled  perhaps  with  a metallic  "chug"  as  an  old  green  patriarch  of  the  shoreline 
announces  the  coming  of  night.  Bullfrogs  add  just  the  touch  of  atmosphere  necessary 
for  variety  in  the  sport  of  fishing,  And  frog  legs  rank  second  to  none  as  a delicacy 
from  the  inland  waters. 


Distribution  of  frogs  by  the  Fish  Commission  is  made  generally 
when  the  young  range  in  size  from  two  to  four  inches,  and  are  about  16  months  old. 

In  most  instances,  this  distribution  takes  place  in  autumn.  Last  year,  tho  total 
number  released  was  904,  200. 

Spawning  time  for  the  bullfrog  is  Pennsylvania  may  come  at  any 
time  from  June  15  to  August  1st.  The  eggs  ore  deposited  in  a gelatinous  mass,  often 
measuring  as  much  as  five  square  feet.  When  the  tadpole  hatches,  it  requires  two  years 
or  more  before  it  developes  into  the  true  form  of  frog.  More  aquatic  than  any  other 
species  of  Pennsylvania  frog,  bullfrogs  seldom  stray  of  their  own  accord  any  distance 
from  the  stream  they  frequent.  By  preference,  they  seek  larger  bodies  of  water. 
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lakes,  ponds,  and  quiet  running  streams.  They  are  voracious  feeders,  devouring  almost 
any  form  of  life  small  enough  to  be  swallowed,  and  are  extremely  cannibalistic. 

Tadpoles,  the  young  of  the  frog,  are  scavengers,  feeding  readily 
upon  almost  any  form  of  dead  or  decaying  animal  matter.  When  placed  in  ponds  from 
which  trout  have  been  removed  at  the  hatcheries,  they  grow  rapidly,  sometimes  at- 
taining a length  of  six  inches  by  the  fall  of  the  year.  Development  into  a frog 
generally  takes  place  after  duly  of  the  second  year. 

The  transition  period,  that  is#  the  time  during  which  a tadpole 
is  developing  into  a frog,  results  in  higher  mortality  at  the  hatcheries  among  the 
young  than  any  other  period,  according  to  C.  H,  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge 
of  Propagation, 


In  this  process,  the  hind  legs  first  appear,  budding  out  as  small 
papillae  on  both  sides  of  the  base  of  the  tail.  As  growth  takes  place,  the  legs  be- 
come jointed  in  structure  and  gradually  take  on  the  true  shape  of  the  foot  and  leg. 
Development  of  the  front  limbs  is  in  much  the  same  manner,  showing,  a slight  elevation, 
characteristic  of  the  true  frog.  The  eye  becomes  more  conspicuous  and  larger.  The 
small  mouth  broadens,  increasing  in  size.  Gradually  the  rounded  body  of  the  tadpole 
becomes  more  froglike  in  shape.  Gills  are  absorbed,  and  lungs  grow  to  replace  them. 
The  tongue  grows  larger,  and  the  intestinal  tract  undergoes  important  changes,  be- 
coming much  shorter,  Mr.  Buller  points  out. 

Meanwhile,  the  tail  is  being  absorbed  until  a mere  stump  remains, 
ear  membranes  are  developing,  color  changes  take  place.  In  a period  of  a few  weeks 
after  the  hind  legs  appear,  the  creature  is  changed  from  a fish-like  creature  living 
wholly  within  the  water  and  breathing  through  gills,  into  a lung  breathing  creature 
equipped  with  limbs  for  life  on  land.  The  tail  does  not  drop  off  during  this  period 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  Mr.  Buller  explains,  but  is  absorbed  in  the  body,  probably 
furnishing  food  for  the  creature  during  this  critical  stage. 

In  propagating  frogs  at  the  state  hatcheries  it  was  found  that 
they  had  to  be  securely  penned  to  keep  them  from  migrating  to  more  desirable  quarters. 
Natural  enemies,  snakes,  birds,  and  certain  water  insects  had  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  crow  was  particularly  destructive  to  small  frogs,  and  to  save  them  the  pens  were 
covered  with  wire  netting.  Cannibalistic  tendencies  made  frequent  sorting  necessary, 
and  the  frogs  were  then  penned  according  to  size.  For  a similar  reason,  adult  frogs 
had  to  be  removed  from  areas  containing  tadpoles. 

A portion  of  the  water  area  in  the  pens  must  be  of  sufficient 
depth  to  protect  the  frogs  and  tadpoles  from  frost  during  winter  months. 


"PLANT  A WILLOW1'  IS 
DR.  SEYLAR * S SLOGAN 


Hon.  Leslie  W.  Seylar,  McConnellsburg,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  urges  that  fishermen  help  the  sport  along  by  planting  a willow 
twig  at  every  opportunity  when  fishing  on  a favorite  stream. 

More  willows  mean  better  fishing.  Dr,  Seylar  said.  Not  only 
are  the  trees  beneficial  in  helping  to  conserve  moisture,  but  their  interlacing 
roots  provide  ideal  protection  for  trout. 

It  is  a comparatively  easy  matter  to  plant  willow  twigs  at  any 
moist  spot  along  the  stream,  he  said.  The  twigs  take  root  quickly,  and  their  rate 
of  growth  is  rapid. 
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PENN'S  CHEEK  POOLS 
AFFORD  GOOD  FISHING 
FOR  BASS  /IIP  PICKEREL 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Of  central  Pennsylvania's  bass  waters,  Penn's  Creek  holds  high  rank 

with  fishermen.  In  this  article,  the  third  of  a series  on  outstanding 
streams  of  the  state,  its  characteristics  are  discussed. 

Smallmouth  black  bass  predominate  in  Penn's  Creek.  While  some 
pickerel,  wall-eyed  pike,  and  yellow  perch  are  taken  each  year,  this  stream,  from 
Weikert  to  its  point  of  juncture  with  the  Susquehanna  River,  near  Selinsgrove,  is 
preeminently  a bass  stream.  It  runs  a fairly  swift,  cool  current,  cutting  its  way 
through  rich  farming  territory  and  timber  land  in  Union  and  Snyder  counties.  Bass  up 
to  five  pounds  are  taken  annually,  while  good  catches  of  pickerel  are  frequent. 

The  angler  who  tries  Penn's  Creek  finds  a large  number  of  good 
pools  to  test  his  casting.  From  mouth  to  source,  the  stream  is  fifty-nine  miles  in 
length.  Its  upper  waters  are  famous  for  big  brown  and  brook  trout. 

Probably  outstanding  of  Penn’s  Creek  deeper  waters  are  the 
Jolly  Pool  and  Beech  Tree  Pool  near  Weikert,  the  Little  Spinning  Wheel,  near  Trail's 
Bnd,  and  the  Big  Spinning  Wheel,  near  Glen  Iron.  A catch  of  nine  bass  having  a 
total  weight  of  seventeen  pounds  was  made  recently  in  Kerr's  Dam,  near  Centreville, 
by  Ruhl  Mitchell,  of  Mifflinburg.  Mitchell’s  catch  ranged  to  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  were  caught  on  stone  catfish. 

In  many  places,  the  flats  and  pools  are  fringed  by  rushes, 
while  in  the  lower  waters,  lily  pads  provide  lurking  places  for  pickerel.  Excellent 
fishing  is  to  be  had  from  Kratzerville  Dam  to  the  Susquehanna  River, 

While  stone  catfish,  minnows,  helgramites  end  crawfish  are 
considered  excellent  bait,  a little  fish  known  locally  as  "sweet  bait"  is  reported 
to  rank  as  favorite  with  anglers  who  have  fished  in  Penn's  Creek  for  years,  "Sweet 
bait"  are  to  be  found  under  the  rocks  on  the  riffles.  Crawfish  are  good  lures  early  ■ 
in  the  season,  helgramites  later. 

An  abundance  of  natural  food  and  water  vegetation  are  contri- 
buting factors  to  the  prominence  of  the  stream  as  bass  water,  A bass  weighing  one 
pound  taken  from  the  cold  current  of  Penn’s  Creek  is  capable  of  an  amazingly  good 
fight.  Occasionaly  good  catches  are  made  on  artificial  lures  --plugs,  spinners, 
and  flies  — but  Penn's  Creek  is  definitely  a "live  bait"  stream. 

In  the  food  fish  line,  suckers,  eels,  and  mullets  are  plentiful, 
while  in  the  lower  waters,  a large  number  of  carp  are  taken.  Sunfish,  rock  bass, 
fall  fish,  and  a few  yellow  perch  add  variety  to  the  angler’s  sport. 

At  many  points,  fishing  water  is  available  over  pood  roads. 
Wading  accounts  for  nice  creels,  and  some  fishing  on  the  dams  and  larger  pools  is 
had  from  boats. 
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HOOKS  THREE  TROUT, 
LANDS  ONLY  ONE 


Warden  George  Sperring,  of  Lock  Haven,  a dry  fly  fishing  en- 
thusiast, recalls  the  following  incident.  George  was  trying  his  luck  on  Fishing 
Creek,  near  L0ck  Haven,  using  a gray  hackle,  lead  and  dropper.  As  the  flies  floated 
over  the  riffle  head  in  one  of  the  deeper  pools,  a nine-inch  brook  trout  took  the 
lead  fly.  In  an  instant  it  had  dropped  into  a swirl  below  the  spot  where  Sperring 
hooked  it. 


It  seemed  to  George  that  the  bottom  of  the  stream  had  suddenly 
grabbed  his  fly,  and  slowly,  majestically,  his  line  moved  downstream.  A brown  trout, 
23rf  inches  in  length,  seeing  the  loose  trailer  fly,  had  struck  it.  Trout  number  one, 
the  brookie,  pulled  off,  and  George’s  attention  was  then  centered  on  the  ponderous 
brownie. 


The  brownie  took  full  advantage  of  the  current,  until  Mose 
McDermott  and  Shuman  Furst,  Flemington,  came  along.  As  they  attempted  to  aid  Georgo 
in  landing  his  big  fish,  the  brownie  slashed  toward  a bonk  of  overhanging  willows. 
Another  nine-inch  brook  trout  struck  the  lead  fly,  the  brownie  broke  away,  and  George 
landed  the  brookie. 


A minnow  fisherman  next  day  caught  the  brown  trout. 


:',c  ?,i  s}:  sjc  sjc  sjc 

KNOW  YOUR  HATCHERIES 

Pennsylvaniaboasts  eight  of  the  finest  fish  hatcheries  in  the 
world.  With  an  output  last  year  of  over  521,000,000  fish  of  the  combined  species, 
from  fry  stage  to  adult,  these  hatcheries  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Fish 
Commission's  program.  Here  they  are. 

Pleasant  Mount  Hatchery,  Wayne  county,  the  largest  fish  hatchery 
in  the  United  States,  is  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  trout,  black  bass,  yellow  perch, 
sunfish,  pike  perch,"  minnows , and  suckers. 

At  Erie  i*  the  Erie  Hatchery,  propagating  pike  perch  and  yellow 
perch  for  stocking  the  inland  waters,  and  pike  perch,  blue  pike,  white  fish,  cisco, 
and  yellow  perch  for  stocking  Lake  Erie. 

Corry  Hatchery,  Corry,  Erie  county,  is  devoted  to  the  hatching 
and  rearing  of  brook  trout,  as  are  Belief onte  Hatchery,  Belief onte,  Center  county, 
Reynoldsdalo,  Bedford  county,  and  Tionesta,  Forest  county. 

Union  City  Hatchery,  Union  City,  Erie  county,  and  Torresdale 
Hatchery,  Philadelphia  county,  are  warm  water  hatcheries,  rearing  yellow  perch,  pike 
perch,  sunfish,  catfish,  frogs,  and  minnows,  for  distribution. 

The  building  of  these  present  institutions  from  a more  nothing 
in  1922  to  their  present  state  is  an  interesting  story. 

In  the  early  days  of  Pennsylvania’s  fish  cultural  activities, 
the  eggs  of  the  fish  were  hatched  at  the  hatcheries  and  the  fish  distributed  in  the 
public  waters  when  they  were  but  a few  days  old.  Probably  for  this  reason,  the  name 
Fish  Hatchery  was  derived,  as  in  fact  they  simply  hatched  the  fish.  But  applying 
to  the  present  institutions,  the  term  Fish  Hatchery  is  a more  or  less  misnomer. 
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They  do  much  more  than  hatch  the  fish.  Probably  the  term  Fish  Farm  would  be  more 
appropriate,  because  by  the  present  methods  the  brood  stock  is  retained,  the  egg 
crop  harvested,  the  eggs  hatched  and  the  fish  grown  -under  artificial  conditions 
until  they  are  of  a size  well  fitted  to  cope  with  conditions  existing  in  the  waters 
today.  Yfith  some  species  as  the  trout  for  instance,  they  are  held  until  they  are  six 
inches  or  over  in  length* 

jJ*  5}C  jjc  :Je  Jfi  5^  5J: 

HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 

J.  L.  Barber,  president  of  Roscoe  Sportsmen’s  Association,  pre- 
fers to  catch  his  water  snake a on  dry  land  via  the  fishing  tackle  method. 

Accompanied  by  three  other  members  of  the  association,  Elgie 
McCrory,  secretary,  Pat  Patrick,  and  John  Gabrick,  Mr.  Barber  was  trying  his  luck 
for  bass  in  Ten  Mile  Croek,  near  Jefforson,  early  this  month.  The  party  had  landed 
a nice  string  of  bluegill  sunfish  and  smallmouth  bass  when  they  decided  to  lunch. 

Before  joining  the  group,  Mr.  Barber  left  his  pole,  the  hook 
still  baited  with  a w#rm,  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  Returning  to  it,  he  noticed 
a good  sized  watersnakc,  firmly  hooked.  The  snake  was  promptly  dispatched,  and  the 
association  president  has  been  hearing  plenty  about  his  ability  in  catching  water- 
snakes  following  the  incident. 


********** 


Owen  Roth,  81,  who  lives  at  Salisbury,  Lehigh  county,  recently 
caught  a 34-inch  eel  that  had  swallowed  a ten-inch  sucker,  writes  George  Zimmerman, 
secretary  of  the  Lohigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association. 

* * * * ^ * j«c  £ 

James  Manny,  of  Butler,  caught  two  bass,  one  20  inches,  the 
other  16,  in  Oneida  dam,  Butler  county. 

********** 

Twin  Lakes  is  furnishing  good  bass  fishing,  according  to  Warden 
Frank  Brink,  Pike  county.  Thomas  Riker,  Jamaica,  N.Y. , caught  eight  big  fellows, 
ranging  in  weight  from  two  to  three  pounds.  Other  good  catches  were  also  reported. 
"Butch"  Vfilbur,  of  Scranton,  writes  Brink,  caught  eight  big  pike  recently  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack, 


********** 

The  Upper  Delaware  holds  promise  of  exceptional  piko  perch 
fishing  again  this  year. 

5jc  % :'jc  ^ i ?•< 

Warden  R.  C.  Bailey,  reports  good  fishing  on  the  Allegheny  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tionesta.  R.  W.  Roberts,  of  Sharon,  caught  six  fine  bass  on  Labor  Day, 
while  a 32-inch  muskio  was  landed  by  G.  R.  Hulings,  of  Boaver. 

********** 

The  fishing  contest  being  conducted  by  the  Lappawinzo  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  of  Northampton  is  producing  some  fine  catchos.  Dr.  Lloyd 
R.  Seiler,  of  Northampton,  entered  a five  pound  bass,  large  mouth,  that  had  been 
caught  in  Lake  Teddyuscong,  Pike  county. 


********** 


' 
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Several  nice  catches  of  pickerel  have  been  made  in  the  Portage, 
•writes  Warden  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  of  Kushequa,  McKean  county. 

French  Creek  is  living  up  to  its  reputation  as  an  exceptional 
bass  and  muskie  stream*  A muskie,  length  37  inches,  was  taken  from  Oleapolis  Eddy 
recently  by  William  Straub,  of  Rouscvillc,  writes  Warden  James  H.  Hall,  of  Seneca. 
George  Krept,  Franklin,  has  averaged  from  three  to  five  bass  while  fishing  at  night. 

sjc  y.c  i*c  ;Jc  5|c  ^ 

Raymond  Hutchison,  of  Roading,  plugging  for  bass  in  Struck’ s Dam. 
Lebanon  county,  rocontly  caught  two  large  mouth  bass,  one  weighing  five  and  one-half 
pounds,  the  other  four  and  one-quarter  pounds. 

^ ^ 

J.  L.  Williams,  of  530  Chestnut  Avenue,  DuBois,  reports  the 
killing  of  two  thirty-six  inch  watersnakes  in  the  Allegheny  River.  Both  snakes 
were  devouring  fish  when  killed. 


5*C  i|c  5jc  ^ ijc  Sj< 

Channel  catfish  up  to  fourteen  pounds  in  weight  are  being  taken 
this  year  in  the  Ohio  River  and  Beaver  Rivor,  writes  Warden  J.  H.  Simmons,  of 
Rochester . 


3*c  >’<  5*c  % ^ >|<  sjc  j): 

W.  F.  Patterson,  Harrisburg,  reports  that  on  several  occasions 
he  has  caught  blucgill  sunfish  while  casting  plug. 

Doer  Lake,  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  and  Stoney  Creek  are  furnishing 
good  fishing  in  his  territory  writes  Warden  Anthony  Lech,  of  Shenandoah.  Anglers 
making  catches  included  Hate  Lessig,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Joseph  Rico,  Deer  Lake, 

Harry  Schlottman,  St.  Clair,  W.  H.  Dotter,  Pine  Grove,  Ralph  Dcitzler,  Suedberg, 

C.  W.  Keiblcr,  Pine  Grove,  and  Harry  Foulk,  Pottsvillc. 

jjc  :Jc  :*<  sjc  s|c  njc 

A. fine  wall-eyed  pike,  length  28f-  inches,  weight  seven  end  one- 
half  pounds,  was  caught  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  by  John  Connors, 
of  Pittston,  writes  Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  of  Pittston. 

% ^ ^ S(C  sje  ;J<  5|e  # sjc 

A four-pound  small  mouth  bass  was  landed  in  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Susquehanna  by  William  Murphy,  Wilkes-Barre,  Warden  Russoll  J.  Womelsdorf,  of 
Kingston , reports . John  Dommick,  of  Kingston,  landed  a wall-oyed  pike,  length 
27-inches,  weight  six  and  one-quarter  pounds,  in  the  Branch. 

Warden  Lincoln  Lender,  of  Bellwood,  reports  that  R.  E.  White, 
Orbisonia,  caught  five  waterdogs  in  the  Juniata  River  at  Newton  Hamilton.  The 
salamanders,  without  exception,  had  fish  in  thoir  stomachs. 


(Suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Berio,  Weatherly,  Pa.) 


Do  You  Want  Good  Fishing’? 

—Obey  the  Law! 
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“Want  Good  Fishing? 
— Obey  the  Law” 


Alex  P.  Sweigart, 
Editor, 
Harrisburg. 


’’And  an  ingenious  Spaniard  says, 
that  rivers  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  watery  element  were  made 
for  wise  men  to  contemplate,  and 
fools  to  pass  by  without  con- 
sideration, ...  for  you  may  note, 
that  the  waters  are  Nature’s 
storehouse,  in  which  she  locks  up 
her  wonders."  - — Izaak  Walton 


CAMPAIGN  FOR  BARBLESS 
HOOKS  AND  DAMS  ON  TROUT 
STREAMS  IS  EFFECTIVE 


By  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  are  responding  enthusiastically  to  the 
slogans  "Give  Fish  a Fighting  Chance,  Use  a Barbless  Hook",  and  "For  Better  Fishing, 
Build  More  Dams  on  Trout  Streams".  Letters  received  at  the  Fish  Commission  indicate 
that  these  phases  of  the  drive  for  better  fishing  have  gained  whole-hearted  support. 

The  following  communication  from  Royden  J.  Taylor,  prominent 
angler,  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  heartily  endorses  Governor  Pinchot*s  stand  for  the  barbless 
hook.  Quoting  Mr.  Taylor: 

"It  is  a fine  thing  you  are  doing,  both  for  the  fisherman  and 
the  fish,  in  advocating  the  use  of  the  barbless  hook.  Any  real  fisherman  must  suffer 
v>rith  the  fish  when  he  has  to  tear  a barb  out  of  a foolish  four  or  five  inch  trout. 

And  the  fisherman  can  do  a lot  to  prevent  such  foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  fish  by 
not  hooking  small  ones.  This  is  not  always  possible,  but  most  fishermen  KNOW  when  the 
strike  is  from  a legal  sized  fish,  especially  if  he  misses  the  first  strike.  Why  not 
move  on  and  leave  the  little  trout  to  his  f oolishness? 

"About  three  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  fishing  with 
Governor  Pinchot  on  the  Sawkill  at  Milford,  The  Governor  insisted  that  we  use  barb- 
less hooks  and  showed  me  how  to  destroy  the  barb  with  a pair  of  pliars.  My  catch  was 
exactly  66  2/3%  of  strikes.  Which  should  satisfy  anyone.  After  all,  the  strike  is 
the  thing.  If  the  fish  is  smarter  than  you,  more  power  to  him.  He  will  be  there  for 
you  or  another  fisherman  next  time. 

"The  Governor  there  and  then  made  me  a convert  to  the  barbless 
hook.  I see  he  claims  to  lose  only  one  out  of  five  by  using  the  barbless  hook,  but 
then  he  is  a much  more  skillful  fisherman  than  I,"  Signed,  Royden  J.  Taylor 

The  thrill  of  landing  a big  fish  on  a barbless  is  expressed  in 
the  following  report  from  Special  Fish  Warden  J.  H.  Bergman  of  Butler.  While 
patroling  Harmony  Reservoir,  Bergman  talked  to  Joseph^Gruenver , of  Pittsburgh. 
Gruenver,  fishing  barbless  hook,  had  just  landed  a 22^  inch  wall  eyed  pilce.  He  told 
Bergman  that  he  gets  more  sport  in  fishing  with  a barbless  than  in  any  other  way. 

Construction  of  dams  and  retards  on  trout  streams  was  in  the 
limelight  with  anglers  when  the  drought  was  at  a peak  in  August  and  September. 

In  many  sections  of  the  state,  sportsmen  went  to  work  with  a will  to  better  fishing 
conditions  for  the  speckled  beauties  by  increasing  stream  areas  for  forage  and 
protection. 


■.  ? V 
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In  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  Conservation  Committee  of  the 
State  Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association,  Harold  M.  Haworth,  ardent  outdoorsmar. 
of  Philipsburg,  voiced  the  expectation  of  placing  many  more  dams  on  the  Black 
Moshannon,  Six  Mile  Run,  Black  Bear,  and  Cold  Stream,  The  Committee  last  year  placed 
eighty  dams  on  Six  Mile  Run, 

"Wish  to  state  that  the  pools  placed  on  Six  Mile  Run  contain  a 
large  number  of  small  trout  and  the  fish  food  in  the  stream  is  up  to  normal",  wrote 
Mr,  Haworth, 


The  splendid  cooperation  given  the  Fish  Commission  by  sportsmen 
of  the  state  in  these  two  important  phases  of  fish  conservation  is  highly  encouraging, 
and  a concerted  drive  for  better  fishing  is  now  well  under  way. 

With  the  thought  of  further  progress  in  building  of  dams  and 
retards "on  trout  streams,  the  Fish  Commission  has  been  taking  moving  pictures  of 
improved  streams,  and  of  the  dams  built  by  Edward  R,  Hewitt,  prominent  authority  on 
the  subject  of  stream  improvement,  on  the  Never sink.  These  pictures,  when  prepared, 
will  be  shown  at  sportsmen’s  meetings. 

In  addition  to  pictures  of  dams  and  retards,  a movie  has  been 

taken  of  action  fishing  with  the  barbless  hook,  showing  how  a trout,  taken  on  the 

barbless,  may  be  released  without  injury  to  it, 

* 
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PENN’S  TIMBERLANDS 
VITAL  TO  FISH  LIFE 


By  Oliver  M.  Deibler,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Are  Pennsylvania’s  forests  essential  in  the  drive  for  better  fishing? 

In  this  article,  the  first  of  a series.  Commissioner  Deibler  answers 
in  the  affirmative,  and  explains  their  relationship  to  our  streams, 
ponds,  and  lakes. 


Pennsylvania’s  founder,  William  Penn,  struck  a vital  keynote 
in  conservation,  when,  in  issuing  grants  of  land  in  Penn’s  Woods,  he  insisted  that 
one  acre  of  woods  remain  for  every  four  acres  that  were  cleared. 

Penn’s  foresight,  characteristic  of  the  founder  of  the  Common- 
wealth, is  worthy  of  deep  cops? deration  today.  Had  his  edict  been  carried  out, 
thousands  of  acres  of  giant  timber  would  be  standing,  a splendid  monument  to  con- 
servation in  the  Keystone  State. 

All  too  little  is  known  and  appreciated  of  the  value  of  trees 
to  mankind.  The  very  existence  of  the  human  race  is  dependent  on  our  forests. 

Should  all  our  timber  disappear  the  human  race  would  become  extinct. 

Beautiful  sentiment  relative  to  trees  is  expressed  in  the 
following  poem  by  Joyce  Kilmer:- 
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TREES 

I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A poem  lovely  as  a tree 

> 

A tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against  the  earth’s  sweet  flowing  breast; 

A tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day. 

And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

■ . '.v  Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 

Who  inbimately  lives  with  rain. 

•y* 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 

, • . But  only  God  can  make  a tree • 

t 

Our  forests  and  underground  waters  might  be  termed  a big 
.filtering  and  tempering  plant  for  supplying  our  streams  and  lakes  with  a continuous 
• -flew  of  clear  water. 


The  forests  act  as  a catch  basin  for  precipitation,  checking 
the  run-off  after  the  storm,  giving  a large  percent,  of  the  water  time  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  soil  and  replenishing  the  underground  waters  which,  in  turn,  are  gradually 
released  into  the  lakes  and  streams  through  springs  and  seepage. 

By  unwise  cutting  of  the  timber,  we  have  destroyed  this  catch 
basin  for  collecting  water  for  the  underground  reservoir,  until,  during  a time  ef 
drought,  many  of  the  springs  and  small  brooks  dry  up  or  become  so  low  that  they 
cannot  support  fish  life. 

The  main  streams  and  lakes  are  also  affected  by  drying  up  of  the 
tributaries,  until,  in  many  instances,  they  cannot  support  fish  life  commensurate 
with  their  size  during  the  wet  seasons  of  the  year. 

Prom  the  lack  of  forests  to  retard  the  rapid  run-off,  during 
storms  or  the  melting  of  snow,  the  same  streams,  in  a few  hours  time,  are  turned 
from  quiet  brooks  into  rushing  torrents,  tearing  out  and  carrying  away  nests  of  eggs 
and  young  fish,  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  insects  upon  which  the  fish  feed,  end  up- 
rooting and  tearing  out  the  aquatic  plant  life  or  gardens  of  the  fish. 

Many  eggs  and  young  fish  are  smothered  by  tons  of  sediment 
washed  into  the  streams  from  the  bare  hillsides  during  the  storms.  In  a few  hours 
after  the  storm  the  waters  recede  rapidly,  leaving  much  life  high  and  dry  on  the 
banks  to  die  for  want  of  water. 

We  have  likened  the  forests  and  underground  water  ways  to  a big 
filtering  and  tempering  plant.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wonderful  process  of 
filtration  that  nature  has  created  by  conducting  the  water  through  the  underground 
passages,  releasing  it  through  springs,  etc.,  free  from  sediment  and  pure  in  quality v 

As  conditions  are  today  our  streams  are  robbed  of  nature’s 
filtering  process.  Much  of  the  surface  water  carries  large  quantities  of  impurities, 
such  as  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  end  piles  of  refuse  from  homes  directly  into  our 
streams.  As  the  waters  recede  after  the  storm,  many  of  these  impurities  are  left 
in  the  beds  of  streams  or  the  homes  of  the  fish.  Fish  life  cannot  live  in  a state 
of  good  health  in  unsanitary  surroundings,  no  more  than  can  any  other  animal. 


■ 


■ 

:■ 


‘ 
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Sudden  changes  of  water  temperature  are  also  injurious  to  them. 

If  the  storm  be  in  the  winter  time,  or  in  the  melting  of  the  snow,  as  conditions  are 
today,  our  streams  are  flooded  with  ice  water , or  in  mid-summer  after  a rain  storm, 
our  trout  streams  in  particular,  which  have  a fairly  low  temperature,  are  flooded  with 
warm  muddy  surface  water,  often  raising  the  temperature  in  the  streams  as  much  as 
twenty  degrees  fahrenheit  in  a few  hours. 

The  brook  trout,  for  example,  a native  of  cool,  clean  mountain 
streams,  must  survive  for  days  in  the  warm  muddy  surface  water,  together  with  the 
impurities  washed  into  the  stream.  We,  who  are  familiar  with  conditions,  must  marvel 
at  the  resisting  powers  of  the  fish. 

By  the  cutting  of  timber  and  loosening  of  the  under ground 
tempering  basins,  we  have  increased  the  menace  to  all  aquatic  life  in  our  streams  by 
increased  formation  of  both  surface  and  anchor  ice. 

Every  lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors  is  familiar  with  the  small 
spring  run,  flowing  quietly  through  snow-clad  forests  and  meadow,  whose  waters  are 
free  from  ice,  with  a mist  or  fog  rising  from  its  surface.  When  the  thermometer 
registers  very  near  zero,  this  shows  that  the  water  temperature  is  much  higher  than 
the  freezing  point.  This  is  an  example  of  nature's  tempering  basins  functioning 
proper ly. 


When  the  timber  was  standing,  these  spring:  runs  were  numerous 
enough,  emptying  into  the  main  streams  at  various  intervals,  to  help  keep  down  the 
menace  from  ice,  especially  at  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  which  were  the  winter  home 
for  the  parent  brook  trout,  who  have  sought  the  headwaters  for  depositing  their  eggs. 
Today  many  of  our  trout  streams  flow  for  miles  through  unprotected  valleys,  until  the 
more  quiet  waters  are  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  surface  ice. 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with  the  grinding  powers  of  moving 
ice  caused  by  the  winter  floods,  and  when  one  stops  to  think  of  the  fish  eggs,  baby 
fish,  larvae  of  insects,  and  even  mature  fish  that  are  injured  by  it,  it  is  a wonder 
any  survive.  We  do  not  assume  that  no  surface  ice  was  formed  in  our  streams  when 
the  timber  was  standing,  but  the  formation  was  not  so  great,  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  the  forests  was  gradual,  the  run-off  was  not  so  great,  lessening  the  floods  and 
giring  the  ice  a chance  to  deteriorate  before  it  was  carried  away. 

While  the  damage  in  the  streams  from  surface  ice  is  great,  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  damage  done  in  the  smaller  streams  by  anchor  ice. 

Anchor  ice  is  formed  on  the  bottom  of  swift  flowing  waters,  the  water  in  the  streams 
lacking  the  warmer  tributary  waters  to  keep  up  its  winter  temperature,  are  cooled 
below  the  freezing  point  by  contact  with  the  air.  It  does  not  freeze  on  the  surface 
due  to  the  rapid  current  but  it  docs  freeze  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream  whore  the 
flow  is  more  Retarded,  It  attaches  itself  to  twigs,  stones,  etc.,  in  a more  or  less 
semi-solid  mass. 


This  formation  usually  occurs  at  night  and  when  the  scattered 
waters  are  \mrmcd  a few  degrees  next  day  by  the  sun,  the  ice  moves  out,  lifting  up 
stones  and  twigs  together  with  the  smaller  forms  of  life,  turning  them  over  and 
carrying  many  of  them  away.  This  formation  and  moving  out  of  the  anchor  ice,  during 
the  spells  of  cold  winter  weather,  may  occur  every  twenty-four  hours  for  a week  or 
ten  days  at  a time. 


Deep  seated  water  supplies  a„re  effectually  replenished  by  winter 
snows.  During  the  past  three  winters,  however,  we  have  had  little  heavy  snowfall, 
and  the  streams  have  suffered  in  consequence. 

Under  drought  conditions,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  run-off 
following  a heavy  rainstorm  is  rapid. 
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WILLIAMSPCR  T ANGLER,  90, 

FISHES  3 NIGHTS  A WEEK 

The  best  formula  in  keeping  young,  according  to  Adam  G. 
Rothfuss,  one  of  the  deans  of  Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  is  an  active  life  in  the 
out-of-doors.  Ninety  years  old,  Mr.  Rothfuss  makes  it  a habit  to  try  the  bass 
fishing  in  the  vicinity  of  Williamsport  at  least  two  or  three  nights  a week,  and 
devotes  one  day  a week  to  trout  fishing  during  the  season.  He  is  employed  as  a 
shipper  in  a Williamsport  plant. 

While  talking  to  Commissioner  Deibler  recently,  the  veteran 
sportsman  recalled  hunting  days  with  the  muzzle-loading  rifle,  when  he  bagged  17 
squirrels  a day,  shooting  them  all  through  the  eye  in  order  not  to  ’'spoil  the  meat.” 
He  can  still  draw  a steady  bead  with  the  rifle,  and  has  not  been  sick  one  day  in 
years . 


GAME  FISH,  SUCKERS 
SAVED,  TRANSFERRED 

Word  has  been  received  from  Special  Wenden  W.  E.  Briggs,  of 
Waterford,  Eric  county,  to  the  effect  that  muskellunge,  suckers,  rock  bans,  and  a 
few  black  bass  were  saved  from  pools  on  the  west  branch  of  Conneaut  Creek,  while  the 
drought  was  at  a peak.  A short  time  after  the  fish  had  been  removed,  the  stream  was 
entirely  dry. 


Assisting  Briggs  in  the  work  were  C.  A.  Comer  and  A.  N. 
Dcnnington.  Muskellunge  removed  numbered  212,  suckers,  205,  black  bass,  5,  and  rock 
bass,  29.  The  suckers,  black  bass  and  rock  bass  were  placed  in  Conneaut  Crp©k, 
while  the  muskies  wore  released  in  Lake  LeBoeuf.  The  west  branch  is  used  as  spawning 
ground  for  fish  from  the  main  stream.  Work  of  transferring  the  fish  was  carried  out 
under  a permit  issued  by  the  Fish  Commission, 

^ ;•<  jjc  s{c  i'f  ijc  ^ 

CIVILIZATION  HAS 
PLACED  CHECKS  ON 
FISHING  WATERS 


By  c.  R.  Buller,  Deputy  Commissioner  in  Charge  of  Propagation 


Advancing  civilization  has  put  throe  important  checks  upon  the 
production  of  Pennsylvania’s  waters  with  reference  to  fish  life,  namely,  pollution, 
interference  with  water  supply,  and  ovorfishing. 

Pollution  has  probably  done  moro  damage  to  cur  waters  than  all 
other  things  confined.  While  laws  have  boon  passed  from  time  to  time  against  this 
menace  to  fish  life,  as  well  as  to  our  public  health,  the  solution  to  the  problem 
appears  to  be  more  a problem  of  education  than  of  law  enf orcement,  and  in  spite  of 
wonderful  work  carried  on  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  in  whom,  in  Pennsylvania, 
is  vested  the  powers  of  the  purity  of  the  water,  pollution  will  ever  be  a menace 
until  the  manufacturers  can  be  taught  that  most  industrial  wastes  can  bo  disposed  of 
by  other  methods  than  emptying  them  into  nearby  streams. 
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In  judging  a body  of  water  with  reference  to  its  ability  to 
support  fish  life,  two  important  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  First;  a 
body  of  water' will  only  support  fish  life  in  comparison  to  its  size  during  times  of 
drought.  Second;  the  fish  population  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  food 
available.  The  interference  with  water  supplies  has  placed  checks  upon  both  of 
these  factors  in  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  waters.  Perhaps  the  greatest  interference 
with  our  water  supply  has  been  caused  by  deforestation.  Deforestation  has  brought 
about  frequent  floods,  droughts,  sudden  changes  in  water  temperature,  and  because  of 
bare  hillsides,  has  caused  our  streams  and  rivers  to  carry  an  excess  amount  of  sedi- 
ment. This  excessive  sediment  smothers  many  organisms,  as  well  as  creating  a more 
or  less  shifting  bottom  which  is  detrimental  to  most  aquatic  life. 

• 

Over-fishing,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  net  as  serious  a menace  as  the 
checks  put  upon  fish  existence  by  pollution,  and  the  interference  with  water  supplies. 
This  is  'so  because  fishing  can  be  maintained  by  frequent  stocking  with  fish  obtained 
from  the  State  and  Federal  Hatcheries.  The  checks  put  upon  the  production  of  the 
natural  inhabitants  of  the  waters  also  put  checks  upon  the  fish  liberated  from  the 
hatcheries,  thus  gradually  increasing  the  difficulty  of  providing  good  fishing. 

However,  by  rearing  the  fish  to  a size  where  they  have  passed  through  the  most  deli- 
cate “periods  of  their  existence,  wonderful  results  have  been  accomplished  in  spite  of 
civilization.  Over-fishing  has  been  brought  about  by  increased  population;  the  ease 
with  which  fishing  grounds  are  reached;  the  destruction  of  miles  of  good  fishing 
voters;  and  the  demand  created  by  the  high  prices  of  other  food  substances. 

Increased  population  has  naturally  increased  the  number  of  fisher- 
men. Fish  cultu.rists  do  not  look  upon  the  increased  number  of  fishermen  with  alarm 
if  they  be  real  sportsmen,  but  unfortunately  some  of  our  new  comers  have  no  respect 
for  our  fish  and  game  laws. 

The  ease  with  which  fishing  waters  are  reached,  due  to  the  shorter 
working  hours,  and  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  have  increased  fishing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  in  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  as  it  should  be  because  the  fishermen's 
license,  the  increase  in  fishermen,  and  increase  in  revenue  for  the  protection  and 
restocking  of  the  public  waters,  enable  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  to  keep  pace 
with  increased  fishing.  The  many  miles  of  streams  that  industries  have  destroyed, 
have  placed  added  drains  on  other  available  fishing  waters.  As  an  example;  des- 
truction of  fish  life  in  the  Lackawanna  River  from  Forest  City  to  where  it  empties 
into  the  Susquehanna  River,  has  deprived  the  population  of  this  section  of  many  miles 
of  fishing  waters,  requiring  the  fishermen  of  this  vicinity  to  go  elsewhere  for  their 
sport,  and  resulting  in  an  added  drain  being  put  upon  the  nearby  lakes  and  streams. 

Few  people  realize  the  enormous  industry  carried  on,  on  Lake  Erie, 
by  the  capture  and  marketing  of  fish  food.  The  great  demand  for  these  fish  was 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  increased  price  of  food  substances  for  which  fish  may  be 
substituted.  This  demand  has  brought  about  methods  for  preserving  them  during 
storage  and  transportation.  All  these  modern  facilities  for  handling  fish,  plus  the 
demand  created  from  the  high  price  of  other  food  stuffs  have  induced  the  commercial 
fishermen  to  exert  every  effort  to  supply  the  market,  and  have  brought  about  a state 
of  over-fishing  in  this  body  of  water.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  artificial  propagation 
and  restocking  of  this  lake  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  various  states  bordering 
on  it,  and  Canada,  this  supply  would  have  been  exhausted  at  an  early  period. 

Because  of  the  economic  importance  of  fish  to  man,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  food  and  the  recreative  sport  hook  and  line  fishing  affords,  and 
because  of  the  checks  civilization  was  placing  upon  fish  life,  the  Federal  Government 
and  many  states  have  created  Boards  or  Commissions  ’whose  work  it  is  to  help  offset 
these  checks  by  artificial  propagation,  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  governing 
the  fishing,  and  by  making  studies  for  the  betterment  of  these  conditions. 
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By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1373  such  a Board  was  created  in  Pennsylvania  com- 
posed of  three  members,  and  known  as  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  fisheries.  Later 
this  was  changed  to  the  Department  of  Fisheries  composed  of  a Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  and  five  Fish  Commissioners.  During  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Government  under  the  Pinchot  Administration  the  Department  of  Fisheries  was  changed 
to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  composed  of  a Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  seven 
other  citizens  known  as  Fish  Commissioners. 

CATCHES  145  BASS 
THIS  YEAR  OH  FLIES 

Fishing  with  live  bait  is  not  in  the  angling  calendar  for  Rev. 
James  H,«  Goss,  formerly  of  York,  and  now  of  Lewis  town.  In  ardent  fly  fisherman. 

Rev,  Goss  ties  his  own  flies,  and  derives  keen  satisfaction  in  bringing  a battling 
trout  or  bass  to  net  with  one  of  his  products. 

• 

lie  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  fishing  to  central  Pennsylvania 
streams  this  season,  and  reports  an  abundance  of  bass  in  Sherman’s  Creek,  Tuscarora 
Creek,  the  Juniata  River,  Big  and  Little  Pine  Creeks. 

So  far  this  season  he  has  landed  145  black  bass,  and  a large 
number  of  rock  bass,  pickerel,  and  sunfish.  Recently  he  made  a catch  of  nine  fine 
bass  in  the  Juniata  near  Lewis town. 

The  trout  streams  also  yielded  splendid  creels.  Rev.  Goss 
caught  260  speckled  beauties  for  a season  total.  He  reports  exceptionally  good 
fishing  in  Mountain  Creek  at  Pine  Grove  Furnace,  Kansas  Valley,  Hew  Lancaster  Valley, 
Treaster  Valley,  and  White  Deer  Creek. 
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BROWN  TROUT  INTRODUCED 
FROM  EUROPE  IN  1883v 

Pennsylvania’s  fishermen  find  in  the  brown  trout  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  their  skill.  Its  rapid  growth  in  popularity  has  been  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  hard  fight  it  makes  when  hooked,  and  its  greater  size.  It  is  fastidious  in 
feeding,  striking  readily  for  a short  time,  then  lapsing  into  unconcern  for  food. 

The  Fish  Commission’s  records  reveal  that  brown  trout  were 
first  introduced  to  the  United  States  during  the  winter  of  1882-83.  The  initial 
shipment  consisted  of  a consignment  of  eggs  sent  by  Ilerr  Von  Behr,  president  of  the 
Deutsche  Fisch  Erei  Verein.  Upon  arrival  at  New  York,  these  eggs  were  shipped  to 
the  United  States  Hatchery  at  Northville,  Michigan.  They  were  successfully  hatched 
and  planted  in  the  Pere  Marquette  River  in  northern  Michigan. 

Herr  Von  Behr  sent  another  shipment  of  brown  trout  eggs  as  a 
present  to  Mr.  Mathers  in  1883.  These  eggs  were  allocated  to  the  station  at  North- 
ville and  the  New  York  State  Hatchery  at  Caledonia, 

In  1884,  another  shipment  was  received  from  Von  Behr  by  Mr. 
Mathers,  while  England  sent  a lot  of  10,000  eggs.  After  hatching,  most  of  the  young 
fish  were  planted  in  the  waters  of  New  York  State. 

The  first  eggs  taken  from  brood  stock  of  the  introduced  fish 
were  hatched  at  the  Northville  Hatchery  in  1885.  At  about  the  same  time,  eggs  were 
taken  from  brown  trout  at  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Hatchery  in  New  York. 


. 

■ 
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Most  of  the  fry  from  eggs  received  from  Germany  in  1885  were 
released  in  Long  Island  streams.  Since  that  time,  numerous  other  shipments  have 
been  received,  and  the  fish  distributed  to  many  waters  in  the  United  States. 

The  brown  trout  was  first  termed  the  Von  Behr  in  this  country. 
Later  it  was  called  the  German  brown  trout,  and  finally  became  laiown  as  the  brown 
trout.  In  Germany  it  is  known  as  the  Bach  forelle,  translated  "brook  trout." 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
German  brown  trout  and  the  Loch  Leven  trout,  introduced  from  Scotland  in  1885.  This 
first  consignment  of  Loch  Leven  eggs  was  received  from  Sir  James  Gibson,  Maitland 
of  the  Howie toun  Fisheries,  Sterlingshire,  Scotland.  After  being  repacked  at  the 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  Hatchery,  Hew  York,  the  eggs  were  reshipped  to  state  commissions 
in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Maine,  and  to  a private  club  in  Herkimer  county.  New  York. 

The  first  brown  trout  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  Pennsylvania  were 
consigned  to  the  United  States  Eureau  of  Fisheries  from  Germany.  They  were  repacked  at 
.Cold  Spring  Harbor  Hatchery,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  sent  to  Corry  Hatchery  in  1886.  Following 
hatching  of  these  eggs,  some  of  the  fry  were  retained  as  brood  stock,  and  the  re- 
mainder distributed  to  streams  in  the  state. 

^ jjc 

LANDS  CATFISH  ON  SPINNER 

Warden  Anthony  Lech,  of  Shenandoah,  comes  along  with  one  of  the 
most  unusual  accounts  of  fish  catches  submitted  this  season.  Fishing  at  McConnel’s 
Pond,  Pike  county,  James  Silkavage,  of  Shenandoah,  landed  a twelve-inch  bullhead  cat- 
fish on  a spinner.  At  the  time,  Silkavage  was  trolling  for  pickerel.  From  all  ac- 
counts, the  bullhead  made  a fair  battle  before  it  was  landed. 

Lech  also  reports  killing  60  water snakes,  four  rattlesnakes, 
and  three  copperheads  this  year.  The  largest  water snake  measured  four  and  one-half 
feet,  while  the  biggest  rattler  boasted  sixteen  rattles  and  a button. 

b 5$c  ^ 


DETERMINES  AGE  OF 
FRESH  WATER  FISHES 

The  big  brook  trout,  lurking  in  the  deep  pool  beneath  the  bridge, 

or  that  pickerel,  haunting  a chosen  cove  in  the  lily  pads  hew  many  times  are 

fishermen  prompted  to  wonder  just  how  old  these  veteran  tackle-breakers  are?  In  line 
with  this  thought,  the  studies  of  Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  in  charge  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fisheries  Investigations,  are  highly  informative.  Dr.  Van  Oosten,  commenting  on  the 
maximum  ages  of  fresh  water  fishes,  tells  how  this  is  achieved  from  examination  of 
scales,  ear  stones,  or  other  bony  structures  of  fish.  Other  methods  of  determining  age, 
he  explains,  are  through  checking  on  records  of  fish  retained  in  captivity,  and  by 
tagging  experiments  with  fish  in  nature. 

Of  the  fishes  common  to  Pennsylvania’s  inland  waters, the  catfish 
ranks  first  in  known  age  at  fifty  years.  Known  ages  in  years  of  other  species  follow: 

Carp,  24  years;  brown  trout,  7 years;  rainbow  trout,  4 years; 
golden  shiner,  10  years;  pickerel,  14  years;  muskel lunge,  10  years;  bluegill  sunfish, 

8 years;  calico  bass,  7-g-  jrears;  small  mouth  black  bass,  11  years;  large  mouth  black 
bass,  11  years;  rock  bass,.  7 years;  yellow  pike  perch,  7 years;  yellow  perch,  8 years, 
and  lake  trout,  lOg-  years. 
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Checking  on  the  age  of  fishes  through  years  from  scales,  etc.. 
Dr.  Van  Oosten  lists  the  brook  trout  at  four  years,  the  white  sucker  at  eight  years, 
common  shiner,  nine  years,  common  sunfish,  nine  years,  and  brook  silver-side  or 
skipjack,  two  yoars. 


Ages  of  fish  common  to  Lake  Erie,  checked  through  examination 
of  scales,  etc.,  are  lake  sturgeon,  63  years,  whitefish,  27  years.  Lake  Erie  cisco, 
nine  years,  blue  pike,  seven  years,  and  sauger,  13  years. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

FIVE  POUNDS  OF  FISH  TAKEN 
IN  DAY  BY  SNAPPING  TURTLE 


While  serving  as  camp  naturalist  at  Camp  Acahila,  Wyoming  Valley 
Council,  Boy  Scouts,  Stan  Mesavage,  special  fish  warden  of  Wilkes-Barre , gathered 
interesting  data  on  the  destruction  of  fish  life  in  Pennsylvania  waters  by  snapping 
turtles.  The  scouts  caught  two  giant  snappers,  one  weighing  35  pounds,  the  other  45. 
One  of  the  big  reptiles  was  retained  alive  for  a number  of  days. 

The  scouts  fed  it  on  fish,  and  Mesavage  reports  that  from  three 
to  five  pounds  were  consumed  each  day  by  the  snapper.  Forty-five  water snakes  were 
captured,  and  many  of  these  predators  killed. 

% ^ j}c  jjc  ;-c  jSc 

WALL-EYED  PIKE  RANK 
HIGH  AS  GAME  FISH 


Fifty  feet  of  line  trailing  in  the  wake  of  the  boat,  the  morning 
cool,  with  a touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  — strike.  It’s  a wall-eye,  and  the  fight  it 
makes  before  it  comes  to  net  places  it  high  in  the  game  fish  class  from  the  angler’s 
viewpoint.  Here  is  a fish  of  the  warmer  waters  that  ranks  second  only  to  the  black 
bass  in  gameness,  and  provides  sport  for  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  fishermen.  They 
place  it  second  to  none  as  a food  fish. 

By  preference  it  seeks  clear  water,  deeper  than  that  classed  as 
good  bass  range.  Good  wall-eye  bottom  is  composed  of  rock,  gravel,  sand,  or  hard 
clay,  and  muddy  streams  or  lakes  are  rarely  wall-eye  territory.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  wall-eye  pike  is  also  known  as  Susquehanna  salmon,  pike  per eh,  and  yellow  bass. 
Rated  as  good  trolling  streams  arc  the  upper  Delaware,  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, main  Susquehanna,  the  Juniata,  and  the  Rays town  Branch  of  the  Juniata.  Its 
food  consists  in  large  part  of  minnows,  and  in  the  more  shallow  water,  crawfish. 

In  still  fishing,  minnows  and  stone  catfish  are  good  bait,  while  the  lamprey  eel, 
where  found,  tops  the  trolling  lures.  Good  catches  of  wall-eyes  are  also  taken  in 
trolling  by  using  a spinner  with  night- crawlers  on  the  trailer  hook. 

Y/all-eyed  pike  spawn  just  when  the  ice  is  leaving  the  water, 
depositing  a large  number  of  eggs.  For  instance,  it  has  been  found  that  a two 
pound  female  deposits  about  90,000  eggs,  and  larger  fish  in  proportion.  When  de- 
posited the  eggs  ore  about  l/l2  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  averaging  about  150,000  to  a 
quart.  A twenty-pound  wall-eye  will  deposit  about  900,000  eggs.  Maximum  weight  of 
the  fish,  entire  range  considered,  is  25  pounds. 

While  coloring  of  the  wall-eye<"'  varies  somewhat,  it  is 
generally  dark  o live  mottled  with  brassy,  the  latter  color  forming  indistinct 
oblique  bars.  The  lower  jaw  is  flesh  colored,  and  the  spinous  dorsal  fin  is  ma.rked 
by  a largo  jet-black  blotch  on  the  membrane  of  the  last  two  or  three  spines,  other- 
wise nearly  plain.  The  second  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  mottled  olive  and  yellowish, 
while  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin  is  dusky,  with  a distinct  black  blotch. 
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Millions  of  pike  perch  in  the  fry  stage  are  distributed  by  the 
Fish  Commission  annually.  Distribution  last  year  exceeded  22,600,000  fry  to  adult. 


FOREST  FIRES  ARE 
DROUGHT’S  ALLIES 


Fires  that  sweep  Pennsylvania’s  forests  rank  with  drought  as  the 
greatest  menace  to  fish  life.  A recent  communication  from  Warden  Horace  P.  Boyden, 
of  Wellsboro,  Tioga  county,  reveals  the  devastating  effect  of  timber  fires  on  trout 
waters* 


On  June  18,  he  writes,  one  of  the  small  streams  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tioga  river  yielded  a creel  of  25  brook  trout,  all  over  nine  inches, 
with  three  of  the  catch  topping  twelve  inches.  During  the  latter  part  of  September, 
when  the  drought  had  attained  a peak,  Boyden  covered  the  same  territory.  He  found 
the  stream  that  had  produced  a fine  catch  in  June,  completely  dry. 

This  stream  drains  a strip  of  forest  that  has  been  continually 
.burned  over,  year  after  year,  he  told  the  Angler,  and  the  timber  is  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Other  streams,  in  the  same  territory,  but  unaffected  by  fire,  were 
sti.ll  running  fair  currents. 


^ ;}c  sf. 


OVER  ONE  HUNDRED 
MILES  GOOD  FISHING 
ON  NORTH  BRANCH 

The  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  is  classed  as  an  out- 
standing small-mouth  bass  stream.  Thousands  of  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike  were  taken 
from  it  this  season,  with  stone  catfish  ranking  as  favorite  live  bait  during  the 
summer  months . 

Otsego  Lake  in  New  York  is  the  source  of  the  Branch,  The  stream 
affords  113  miles  of  fine  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  Of  this  total,  16  miles  are  in 
Susquehanna  county,  49  miles  in  Bradford  county,  42  miles  in  Wyoming  county,  and  six 
miles  in  Lackawanna  and  Luzerne  counties. 

For  late  autumn  fishing  in  deep  water,  a point  known,  as  Indian 
Head  or  Squaw  Face,  at  Towanda,  is  excellent.  At  Laceyville  is  deep  water  near  the 
base  of  the  stone  quarries  which  is  regarded  highly,  while  at  Falls,  just  above  the 
river  bridge,  is  also  fine  autumn  fishing  water.  Minnows  and  crawfish  rank  as 
favorite  live  baits  during  October  and  November. 

Boat  and  bait  accomodations  are  available  at  Towanda,  Wysox, 
Standing  Stone,  Hornets  Ferry,  Rummerfield,  Wyalusing,  Laceyville,  Meshoppen, 
Mehoopany,  Vosburg,  LaGrange,  and  Falls. 

Fishing  points  on  the  river  in  Susquehanna  county  may  be  reached 
over  Pennsylvania  Routes  70,  692,  or  92,  or  U.  S.  Route  11;  Bradford  county  -- 
U.  S.  Routes  220  and  6,  (Route  220  parallels  the  stream  to  Towanda);  Wyoming  county  -■ 
U.  S.  Routes  6 and  309. 
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HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 


A wall-eyed  pike,  measuring  29  inches  and  weighing  six  pounds, 
was  caught  by  Elmer  J.  Bupp,  of  Ardenheim,  reports  Warden  Lincoln  Lender,  Bellwood, 


A varied  catch,  comprising  two  salmon,  one  24  inches,  the  other 
17-|-,  yellow  perch,  sunfish,  catfish,  and  eels  was  made  recently  in  Holtwood  Dam,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  by  Carl  Prescott,  of  Bainbridge. 


Sportsmen  in  Tioga  county  have  started  a movement  to  better 
trout,  fishing  by  stream  improvement,  according  to  Warden  Horace  P.  Boyden,  Wellsboro, 


In  a tussle  with  a muskie  in  Presque  Isle  Bay,  writes  W.  L.  Weber 
president  of  the  Erie  Bait  Casting  Club,  he  lost  a casting  lure.  Mr.  Weber,  Dr.  M.  L. 
Warner,  and  Richard  Heuer  made  a fine  catch  of  11  large  mouth  bass,  and  a Great 
Northern  pike. 


W.  H.  Snyder,  and  Leo  Knablein,  Erie,  reported  an  October  catch 
of  18_small  mouth  bass  and  wali-vyed  pike,  and  a number  of  large  yellow  perch  in 
Lake  -^rie. 


Keen  competition  marked  the  bait  casting  tournament  held  in 
Bell’s  Antler  Zoo,  Erie,  on  October  8.  First  place  in  the  5/8  ounce  Fisherman’s 
Accuracy  Event  was  taken  by  Val  Breitenbach,  Millvale,  with  a point  total  of  99.40. 
Karl  Breitenbach,  Millvale,  scored  a total  of  99.10  points  to  win  the  5/8  ounce 
accuracy  (unknown  distances)  event,  while  first  place  in  the  5/8  ounce  event  sub- 
stituted for  fly  events  was  taken  by  W.  L.  Weber,  Erie,  with  99,00  points. 


Fishing  fly  and  spinner  entirely,  William  Was ser,  Larksville, 
has  caught  the  limit  of  bass  from  Wyalusing  Creek  twelve  times  this  season,  writes 
Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  of  Kingston. 


Good  catches  of  pickerel  are  being  made  in  the  main  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek,  writes  Warden  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  of  Kushequa. 


Anglers  competing  in  the  fishing  contest  being  conducted  by  the 
Lappawinzo  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association,  Northampton,  entered  a number  of 
fine  catches  last  month.  A 16-inch  yellow  perch,  caught  in  Lake  Minisink,  Pike  county, 
was  entered  by  Charles  Herman,  Northampton,  writes  C.  II.  Fulmer,  association  secretary. 
Ernest  Benninger,  Bethlehem,  entered  three  pickerel,  the  largest  24  inches,  weighing 
3 pounds,  15  ounces.  Fred  Schierer,  Northampton,  entered  a Saylor’s  Lake  bass 
weighing  3/  pounds. 


Do  You  Want  Good  Fishing’? 

—Obey  the  Law! 
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"BLACKS"  AND  THE  BARBLESS 


By 

CHARLES  REITELL, 

Former  Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


Pennsylvania  fishermen,  especially  those  living  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  extend  their  sport  right  up  to 
winter  by  going  after  "blacks"  in  the  Delaware  Bay  at  Breakwater  off  Lewes,  Delaware. 

The  black  fish  is  a species  of  tautoga.  It  is  the  gamest  of  the 
wrasse-fishes,  which  on  the  whole  are  inclined  toward  sluggishness.  This  fish  in- 
habits the  territory  ranging  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  New  Brunswick  to  the 
Carolinas . 

The  "black"  frequents  quite  shallow  waters,  particularly  very 
rocky  places,  and  is  prevalent  where  oysters,  mollusks,  crabs,  and  other  crustaceans 
abound. , 

Its  size  range  is  most  attractive  for  light  weight  sea  tackle. 
The  typical  run  of  "blacks"  will  average  about  two  pounds  a piece.  Out  of  a catch 
of  cne  hundred  fish  at  least  ten  of  them  will  average  over  four  pounds,  and,  if  luck 
is  running  good,  two  or  three  will  tip  the  scales  over  six  pounds.  Just  two  weeks 
ago.  Public  Service  Commissioner  George  Woodruff  brought  in  an  eleven  and  a half 
pounder.  I am  told  that  the  largest  caught  at  Breakwater  this  year  weighed  a little 
short  of  fourteen  pounds. 

Let  me  warn  you  - this  fish  is  as  quick  on  the  bite  as  a trout 
and  just  about  as  difficult  to  hook.  The  only  reason  a large  catch  is  assured  is  the 
tremendous  numbers  that  frequent  Breakwater  at  this  time  of  the  year.  You  can  con- 
sider yourself  fortunate  if  you  hook  one-third  of  those  that  signal  a first  class 
bite.  Hard  shelled  crab  meat  securely  fastened  to  the  hook  makes  fine  bait.  And 
when  it  comes  to  stealing  the  bait,  "blacks"  are  prima  donnas. 

The  real  thrilling  sport  of  catching  "blacks,"  however,  oomes 
with  the  use  of  the  barbless  hook.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  the  one  factor 
that  puts  this  type  of  fishing  above  the  catching  of  croakers,  weakfish,  sea  bass, 
porgies,  and  the  like. 


Not  only  will  the  hooking  of  your  "black"  demand  close  attention 
and  quick  action  but  in  the  handling  of  your  fish  you  will  find  him  most  apt  in 
finding  rocky  caverns  and  recesses  which  make  it  rather  easy  for  him  to  extract  your 
barbless . 


The  mouth  of  this  fish  is  as  tough  as  leather,  thus  a barbed 
hook  is  difficult  to  extract.  This  fact  makes  the  barbless  an  outstanding  substitute 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  hook  is  removed. 

Again  your  catch  of  small  onos  may  run  heavy  and  you  can  thus 
turn  back  to  the  sea  many  unharmed  fish  that  otherwise  would  bo  mutilated  beyond  any 
chance  of  survival . 


And  one  thing  more  - under  that  black  hide  of  the  "black"  is  " 
found  a delicious  pure  white  meat  that  places  him  far  above  pur  compared  with  many 
other  food  fishes  of  the  sea. 
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So,  friend  angler,  don’t  give  up  your  1932  fishing  yet.  Take 
a last  fling  at  these’,blacks”  and  grei-t  will  be  your  pleasure. 

In  closing,  I must  sound  a discordant  note.  November  and 
December  breezes  come  cold  and  penetrating  so  warm  clothing  is  essential  for  comfort. 
Those  very  same  breezes  also  make  the  old  ocean  roll  and  toss,  so  lurking  near  is 
that  unfriendly  feeling  which  the  French  have  so  well  named,  ”mal  de  mer"  - 
interpreted,  sickness  of  the  sea. 
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TIMBER  LMDS  VITAL 
TO  TROUT  STREAMS 


(Part  Two) 

By 


OLIVER.  M.  DEIBLSR, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


Unwise  clearing  of  timber land  has  caused  bodies  of  water  to  be 
abnormally  fluctuating,  subject  to  rapid  changes  in  temperature,  and  to  carry  an 
excessive  amount  of  sediment.  These  conditions  are  all  unnatural  and  have  caused 
many  evils  to  befall  the  creatures  that  live  in  them. 


While  these  conditions  have  been  more  detrimental  to  the  life 
in  small  streams,  they  have  also  had  an  influence  over  the  creatures  that  live  in 
rivers  and  lakes.  Their  damaging  influence  could  be  shown  on  all  species  of  fish 
that  inhabit  the  inland  waters  of  Pennsylvania,  but  we  will  only  take  as  examples 
a fish  inhabiting  our  cool  mountain  streams,  the  brook  trout,  and  a fish  of  our 
small  inland  lakes,  the  yellow  porch. 


DAMAGING  INFLUENCE  ON  TROUT  STREAMS 


Brook  trout  dwell  in  our  cool,  swift  flowing  streams.  Nature 
intended  that  they  should  have  small  spring  fed  tributaries  in  which  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  where  the  little  fish  would  be  out  of  harm’s  way  until  they  were  cld 
enough  to  take  their  chances  with  the  other  fish  in  the  main  streams.  It  intended 
that  the  main  streams  should  have  a reasonably  low  and  even  temperature  throughout 
the  summer  months,  be  comparatively  free  from  ice  during  the  colder  periods  cf  the 
year,  and  maintain  a fairly  even  flow  of  water,  free  from  excessive  sediment 
throughout  the  year.  But  through  the  industry  and  carelessness  of  man,  many  cf 
these  requirements  of  a.  brook  trout  stream  have  been  destroyed,  thus  practically 
destroying  the  natural  reproduction  of  the  brook  trout,  making  the  streams  barren 
cf  a large  amount  of  natural  food,  and  aiding  the  natural  enemy  and  disease  germs. 

As  conditions  are  today  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a proven  fact 
that  the  absence  of  timber  has  very  nearly  eliminated  natural  reproduction  of  the 
brook  trout,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  stocking  of  brook  trout  streams  with  legal 
sized  fish,  the  brook  trout  fishing  would  soon  be  a thing  of  the  past. 

Nature  intended  the  brook  trout  to  seek  small  spring  fed 
tributaries  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  depositing  their  eggs,  where  oggs  and  young 
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would  be  out  of  the  flood  area,  where  water  temperatures  would  remain  very  nearly 
even  and  of  a higher  temperature  than  the  main  stream  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, thus  hastening  the  length  of  time  taken  to  hatch  the  eggs.  Hatching  time, 
where  conditions  are  favorable,  is  usually  from  forty-five  to  eighty  days  depending 
upon  the  water  temperature.  The  eggs  and  little  fish  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
moving  ice  as  the  spring  fed  tributaries  are  seldom  covered  with  ice.  When  the  baby 
fish  hatch  there  is  a supply  of  natural  food  for  them,  as  insect  life  in  the  warmer 
undisturbed  spring  brooks  goes  on  the  year  around.  But  as  conditions  are  today 
many  of  these  natural  spawning  grounds  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  few  that  do  re- 
main are  subject  to  the  same  unnatural  conditions  as  the  main  stream. 

Sven  when  trout  eggs  are  deposited  naturally  by  the  parent  fish 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  percent  of  fertilization  is  very  small. 

These  changed  conditions  have  still  lessened  the  percent  of  fertilization  and  by 
greatly  lowering  the  winter  temperature  of  the  water,  have  increased  the  period  of 
incubation  in  many  streams  to  as  long  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  days. 

This  increased  period  of  incubation  has  also  lessened  the  chance 
of  fertile  egg  hatching,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the  whims  of  nature  for  almost  twice 
the  length  of  time  nature  intended  them  to  be.  It  is  also  a fact  known  to  the  fish 
culturist  that  where  eggs  are  hatched  in  water  requiring  too  long  a period  of  in- 
cubation the  offspring  will  be  weak  and  deformed  fish. 

Usually  at  spawning  time  many  of  the  tributaries,  due  to  the 
fall  rain,  are  flowing  a fair  amount  of  water.  The  parent  fish  following  their 
natural  instinct,  go  up  these  streams  to  spawn.  When  cold  breather  sets  in,  the 
water  recedes  very  rapidly,  leaving  many  nests  of  eggs  on  the  dry  ground  to  die. 

Again  in  a short  time  the  same  stream  is  turned,  by  rains  and  melting  of  snow,  into 
rushing  torrents  washing  out  and  carrying  away  those  that  have  survived  the  low 
water.  And  again  the  very  small  percent  that  might  survive  the  fluctuation  of  the 
water,  are  usually  covered  during  the  flood  with  sufficient  sediment  to  smother  them. 
What  few  fish  do  hatch  must  take  their  chances  against  the  grinding  powers  of  the 
leaving  ice,  the  spring  floods,  summer  droughts,  and  frequent  changes  of  temperature. 

When  trout  are  released  into  the  streams  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  they  are  from,  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  large  enough  to  make 
a worth  while  fight  against  unnatural  conditions,  but  in  some  streams  the  fight  has 
teen  in  vain,  as  the  water  becomes  so  warm  that  the  fish  cannot  exist.  In  many 
instances  streams  unprotected  by  the  forests  become  so  low  during  the  summer  months 
that  the;/  cannot  support  fish  life  commensurate  with  their  size  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Again  fish  must  have  food  to  live  upon.  All  the  conditions 
that  are  detrimental  to  reproduction  of  the  brook  trout  are  also  detrimental  to  the 
natural  reproduction  of  the  food  supply,  such  as  the  minnow,  insects  that  live 
entirely  In  the  water,  and  those  that  go  through  the  period  of  transformation  in  the 
streams.  The  absence  of  overhanging  branches  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  from 
which  numerous  Insects  dropped  into  the  water  have  also  helped  to  cut  down  the  food 
supply. 

• 

Long  extended  droughts  have  also  taken  toll  on  the  trout,  first, 
by  aiding  the  natural  enemy,  and  second,  by  lowering  resisting  powers  of  the  fish 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  readily  attacked  by  disease  germs  present  in  the  wate 

During  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  when  the  streams  are  flowing 
very  little  water,  in  order  for  the  fish  to  survive  both  large  and  small  must  gather 
in  the  deeper  helet.  Here  the  larger  brother  soon  destroys  the  smaller  ones,  and 
they  all  fall  ready  prey  to  fish  eating  birds,  fish  eating  animals,  snakes,  and  other 
natural  enemies. 


. 
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Also  during  the  year  -when  the  water  is  low  and  of  a high  tem- 
perature, the  resisting  power  of  the  fish  against  disease  is  greatly  lowered.  Then, 
to  add  to  this,  warm  rains  flood  the  streams  with  roily,  unsanitary  water  of  a high 
temperature,  making  conditions  more  favorable  for  the  deadly  work  of  disease  germs. 

The  only  known  way  to  combat  disease  in  a trout  stream  is  to 
make  conditions  favorable  for  the  inhabitants,  thus  increasing  their  power  of  re- 
sistance. This  condition  has  not  yet  reached  an  alarming  state  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  during  the  extended  drought  in  some  sections  of  the  State  in  the  summer  of  1931, 
a number  of  trout  died  in  the  streams. 


CONDITIONS  IN  LAKES  AND  PONDS 


Geologists  tell  us  that  small  natural  lakes  are  only  temporary 
phenomena,  that  they  are  being  gradually  filled  in  with  sediment,  and  the  water 
levels  lowered  by  wearing  away  at  the  outlet.  Wayne,  Pike,  and  Monroe  counties  are 
dotted  with  many  small  natural  lakes.  By  close  observation  it  can  be  seen  that 
these  lakes  are  gradually  being  filled  with  sediment  and  that  the  shore  lines  are 
receding. 


Many  old  lake  bottoms  that  were  the  homes  of  fish  several 
generations  ago,  are  used  as  garden  spots  today.  The  rapid  fill  in  cf  the  lakes 
is  easily  seen  by  observing  the  sand  bars  at  the  inlet,  and  what  could  be  done  more 
to  hasten  their  destruction  than  cutting  the  timber  in  their  drainage  areo.? 
Deforestation  increases  the  amount  of  sediment  carried  into  the  lakes  and  the  rapid 
run-off  after  the  storm  or  the  melting  of  the  snow  fills  the  lake  with  flood  water, 
that  helps,  as  it  leaves  the  lake,  in  wearing  down  the  cutlet. 

Many  of  the  lakes,  good  yellow  perch  waters,  are  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  small  valleys  having  a small  drainage  area,  and  are  supplied  with 
water  from  springs  in  the  lakes  or  from  short  spring  fed  streams.  YiThen  these 
drainage  areas  were  covered  with  timber,  the  run-off  after  the  storm  was  very  little, 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow,  due  to  the  protection  of  the  forests  from  the  sun  was 
gradual.  Thus  the  water  in  the  lake  was  maintained  at  an  almost  even  level  the 
year  round.  The  water  was  comparatively  free  from  sediment,  favorable  to  a healthy 
growth  of  plant  life  and  inhabited  by  untold  numbers  of  aquatic  insect  life,  upon 
which  the  fish  could  feed. 

As  conditions  are  today  tho  waters  in  the  lakes  are  very 
fluctuating.  After  storms,  the  receding  waters  leave  millions  of  fish  eggs,  baby 
fish,  larvae  of  insects  and  other  life  upon  the  shores  to  die.  Light  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  growth  and  health  of  aquatic  insect  and  plant  life,  while 
reasonnbly  clear  water  will  maintain  more  life  than  roily  water,  due  to  the  amount 
of  light  that  penetrates.  Many  times  after  a severe  shower  in  mid-summer,  the 
lakes  will  become  so  roily  from  sediment  washed  in  from  nearby  hillsides  during  the 
rapid  run-off,  that  light  will  not  penetrate  a depth  of  over  eight  or  ten  inches. 

Yfhen  this  is  the  case  it  will  take  the  lake  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  to  clear  up.  All  this  time  the  plant  life  is  in  darkness  and  its  tender 
branches  covered  with  mud.  This  will  have  the  same  effect  on  an  aquatic  plant  that 
it.  would  have  on  a common  house  plant  that  was  placed  in  a dark  closet  for  a week  rr 
ten  days.  Millions  upon  millions  of  insects,  eggs,  and  tiny  insocts,  are  smothered 
in  the  sediment,  thus  reducing  the  food  supply  for  the  fish. 
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A SPAWNING  EPISODE 


Warden  Lincoln  Lender,  of  Bellwood,  was  standing  on  a footlog 
spanning  Canoe  Creek,  in  Blair  county,  about  a month  ago.  Three  weeks  before  the 
Fish  Commission  had  released  trout  in  the  creek,  the  distribution  terminating  seven 
miles  downstream.  From  his  point  of  vantage.  Lender  had  a good  view  of  a shallow 
flat  and  riffle. 


Presently  into  the  riffle  moved  a dark,  slim  shadow  buffeting 
the  current  as  it  moved  upstream.  Its  markings  proclaimed  it  a buck  trout,  about 
10  inches  in  length,  released  in  Canoe  Creek  three  weeks  before.  And  then  in  its 
wake  came  another  lighter  shadow,  moving  slowly,  a Canoe  Creek  female  brook  trout 
ready  to  spawn.  Although  hampered  by  eggs,  the  female  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
journey  with  her  mate  to  the  headwaters  where  spawning  was  to  take  place. 

The  incident  described  by  Lender  is  typical  of  spawning  time 
on  hundreds  of  Pennsylvania  trout  streams.  Trout  released  by  the  Fish  Commission 
play  a major  part  in  the  run  to  the  headwaters,  and  soon  after  distribution  find 
pools  to  their  liking. 


THE  SPORT  OF  FLY  FISHING 
By 

KENNETH  A.  REID, 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


Fly  fishing  as_ a sport  is  growing  in  popularity  every  year. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a real  fly  fisherman  was  a curiosity  on  Pennsylvania  streams, 
but  today,  together  with  the  beginners  just  learning  the  art,  they  form  a considerate 
percentage  of  the  fishermen.  Not  only  are  trout  fishermen  discarding  the  worm  and 
similar  bait  for  the  fly,  but  many  bass  fishermen  are  discarding  the  live  minnow  for 
the  larger  artificial  lures  known  as  bass  bugs  and  similar  creations.  It  is  well 
for  the  future  of  our  favorite  sport  that  this  trend  toward  the  general  use  of 
artificial  flies  does  exist.  Not  that  artificial  flies  are  less  effective  as  fish 
getters,  for  in  proper  hands  I believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  but  that  through 
their  use  the  mortality  of  the  little  fish  returned  to  the  water  is  reduced  to  a 
small  fraction  of  that  existing  in  worm  fishing  for  trout  or  minnow  fishing  for  bass. 
As  a conservation  measure  for  the  perpetuation  and  improvement  of  the  sport,  fly 
fishing  should  be  encouraged  by  every  real  sportsman.  The  number  of  small  fish 
unnecessarily  killed  each  season  by  bait  fishing  methods  would  go  a long  way  toward 
improving  the  fishing  the  following  year  had  they  teen  caught  on  a fly  and  carefully 
released. 

If  you  go  fishing  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sport  - and  the 
future  of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania’s  heavily  fished  waters  does  not  admit  of  any 
other  viewpoint  - your  measure  of  satisfaction  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  use 
of  the  artificial  fly.  I know  whereof  I speak,  for  I caught  trout  on  worms  and 
bass  on  minnows  long  before  I discovered  the  greater  pleasure  cf  taking  them  on  the 
artificial  fly.  I have  heard  bait  fishermen  attempt  to  argue  this  point,  but  I have 
yet  to  discover  a proficient  fly  fisherman  who  does  not  agree  - and  90  per  cent  of 
them  have  gone  through  the  bait  fishing  stage.  The  same  applies  to  the  wet  and  dry 
fly  controversy;  the  great  majority  of  dry  fly  men  formerly  fished  wet  fly.  So  if 
you  have  not  tried  it,  you  will  do  yourself,  as  well  as  the  other  sportsmen  of 
Pennsylvania,  a favor  if  you  look  into  the  possibilities  of  the  floating  fly  for  trout 
and  bass  this  coming  season.  You  have  been  missing  some  rare  sport. 


\ 
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For  an  outfit  you  will  need  a split  bamboo  fly  rod  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  long  and  weighing  from  3-f-  to  5 ounces;  a single  action  click  reel; 
an  enamelled  silk  fly  line  size  F or  E if  level,  or  HEH  or  HDII  if  tapered;  six  to 
nine  foot  tapered  loaders;  and  a small  assortment  of  good  floating  flies  in  sizes 
10  and  12  with  a few  14*  including  such  proven  patterns  as  Royal  Coachman,  Quill 
Gordon  and  Pink  Lady.  For  bass  floating  lures,  the  rod  might  be  a bit  heavier,  but 
the  n?ne  foot  five  ounce  affair  will  do. 

Now  as  to  casting,  get  this  point  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind; 
your  dry  fly  has  no  appreciable  weight,  and  therefore  it  is  the  weight  of  the  line 
that  carries  it  out  and  makes  casting  possible.  The  majority  of  beginners  are 
trying  to  cast  with  a line  entirely  toe  light,  and  the  average  small  town  tackle 
store  does  not  carry  a line  in  stock  heavy  enough  for  even  a four  ounce  rod, 

/mother  point  to  remember  is  that  fly  casting  is  largely  a matter  of  correct  timing. 
Finally,  remember  that  the  spring  of  the  rod  plays  a large  part  in  propelling  the 
line;  don’t  overwork  yourself. 

If  you  ere  a rank  beginner,  start  practicing  on  the  lawn.  Lay 
the  rod  flat  on  the  ground  and  draw  off  about  twenty-five  feet  of  line,  for  you 
must  have  something  to  start  with.  Then  pick  up  the  rod,  and  holding  it  in  ap- 
proximately horizontal  position,  proceed  as  follows:  1.  Raise  the  rod  to  about 
60  degrees  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  line 'and  start  it  moving  toward  you  pre- 
paratory to  the  real  back  cast.  2.  Don’t  stop,  but  accelerate  the  movement  with 
a smart  switchback  of  the  rod  and  stop  it  abruptly  just  back  of  the  perpendicular 
(about  *20  degree.s).  3.  Pause  for  the  line  to  straighten  out  behind  you,  4.  Bring 
the  rod  forward  and  downward  with  a smart  chopping  motion  end  stop  it  abruptly 
slightly  above  the  horizontal.  1,  is  the  "lift”,  2,  the  back  cast,  3,  the  pause, 
and  4,  the  forward  cast.  The  lift  and  back  cast  are  merged  into  one  smoothly  ac- 
celerating motion,  and  the  forward  cast  should  be  started  slowly  and  ended  with  a 
snap . 

The  common  faults  to  guard  against  are:  1.  Too  much  of  a jerk 
at  the  start  of  the  backward  and  forward  casts.  2.  Rod  too  far  back  at  the  end  of 
the  back  cast.  If  you  try  to  stop  it  at  the  vertical,  you  -will  likely  succeed  in 
stopping  it  at  the  proper  angle,  about  20  degrees  behind.  3.  Insufficient  pause 
for  the  back  cast  to  extend  itself  behind  you.  Practice  will  enable  you  to  feel  a 
slight  tug  of  the  line,  which  is  the  signal  for  starting  the  forward  cast. 

There  are  many  other  refinements,  such  as  shooting  the  line, 
that  space  will  not  permit  discussing  at  this  time.  The  simple  overhead  cast 
described  is  the  foundation  for  all  other  casts  - learn  it  first. 


BEN  KANE  MAKES 
CHAMPION  catch 


Harvey  Meadows,  of  Wellsboro,  who  hooked  into  an  eld  beaver 
while  trout  fishing,  has  a real  competitor,  when  it  comes  to  making  extraordinary 
catches,  in  Ben  Kane,  deputy  game  protector,  of  Susquehanna. 

Ben,  according  to  Harden  Joseph  Podboy,  had  the  surprise  of  his 
life  while  fishing  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  this  summer.  His  surprise 
was  shared,  to  a more  painful  degree,  by  a groundhog. 
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It  was  dusk  on  the  river,  and  Ben,  observing  what  he  thought  was 
a log,  cast  unerringly  at  it.  Big  bass  frequently  hover  about  logs  and  driftwood, 
and  Ben  hoped  that  his  cast  would  be  rewarded  by  a fine  bronzeback.  His  first  re- 
action after  the  cast  was  that  he  had  snagged  the  log.  Reeling  in,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  hooked  a big  groundhog  that  had  been  swimming  the  river. 

^ i|c  '.)c  % 'Jf. 

YffiATK.bR  CONDI TJ.OITS 
GOVERN  FISHING 


Ask  an  old  fisherman  whether  he  will  try  his  luck  on  a day  when 
a wind  from  the  south  is  blowing.  He’ll  probably  answer  with  a decided  "no". 

And  incidentally,  an  east  wind  holds  little  charm  for  the  angler  who  seeks  the  big 
ones  when. the  weather  is  in  accord;  he  favors,  rather,  breezes  from  points  north 
and  west. 

In  line  with  this  wind  theory,  a veteran  disciple  of  Izaok  Walton 
recently  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  effect  of  a south  wind.  He  argued  that  a wind 
from  the  south  definitely  upsets  the  striking  of  fish  because  waves  created  on  many 
' streams  are  adverse  to  the  current,  creating  an  underwater  disturbance  and  affecting 
the  feeding  of.  fish.  But  a north  wind,  he  said,  that's  different.  Driving  waves 
With  the  current,  it-  spurs  the  finny  tribe  to  increased  foraging.  This  is  bne  of 
many  theories  advanced  concerning  the  effect  of  wind  on  fishing. 

Anglers  who  rely  on  plugs  for  bass  fishing,  particularly  when 
the  wserter  is  low  and  clear,  prefer  a day  when  a breeze  breaks  the  calm  of  the  surface. 
Game  fish  bn  feed  seek  shallow  rocky  flats,  and  the  impact  of  the  splash  of  a plug 
is  often  sufficient  to  frighten  them  if  the  day  is  calm.  Plug  fishermen,  too,  find 
that  the  crearn  of  their  sport  is  to  be  had  when  autumn  tints  the  leaves.  Occasionally 
during  the  summer  months,  catches  of  bass  and  pickerel  are  made  with  plugs,  but 
generally  these  catches  may  be  listed  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  In  passing,  it  may 
be  said  that  some  of  the  outstanding  bass,  pickerel,  and  muskies  caught  on  plugs 
and  spinners  this  season  were  landed  at  night.  Lake  Gordon,  Bedford  county,  famed 
for  its  large  mouth  bass  fishing,  yields  its  best  creels  to  the  angler  who  fishes 
in  darkness.  A muskie  weighing  over  46  pounds  was  caught  in  Edinboro  Lake,  Erie 
county,  last  month.  Lure,  a large  frog;  time,  at  night. 

From  the  fly  fisherman’s  angle,  there  is  much  discussion  over 
the  adage  "a  dark  fly  for  a bright  day,  and  a light  fly  for  a dark  day."  While  in 
principle,  many  fly  fishermen  stand  by  this  theory,  others  hold  that  the  secret  of 
catching  trout  on  flies  is  "fitting  the  fly  to  the  m^od  of  the  trout." 

Weather  plays  an  important  rblc  in  live  bait  fishing.  For 
instance,  when  streams  are  clearing,  hclgromites  and  stone  catfish  rank  second  to 
none  as  baits  for  the  murky  water.  Big  bass  are  frequently  lured  to  striking  at  a 
"cattie"  when  this  condition  obtains,  for  then  it  is  that  the  "stonies"  venture 
from  their  lairs  in  quest  of  food. 

In  closing,  an  established  belief  with  many  anglers  concerns 
periods  when  the  moon  is  at  full.  Old  fishermen  are  firm  in  their  conviction,  and 
bade  it  with  experience,  that  game  fish  feed  at  night  at  such  times.  The  wallow 
of  bass  in  the  shallows,  and  the  glint  of  a pickerel  darting  in  pursuit  of  minnows  * 
are  to  be  observed  on  a game  fish  stream  almost  any  night  when  the  moon  is  bright. 


V 5}c  ^ 
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EIG  WATER SNAKE 
BEARS  40  YOUNG 


The  following  interesting  account  of  the  reproduction  of  water- 
snakes,  submitted  by  Paul  L.  Swanson,  of  Wesley,  gives  an  accurate  idea  en  the 
amazing  increase  of  which  these  snakes  are  capable, 

"On  August  15,  I was  about  to  kill  a large  water  snake , " writes 
Mr,  Swanson,  "when  I observed  that  it  was  soon  going  to  give  birth  t3  young,  sc  I 
captured  it  and  took  it  home.  On  August  30,  it  gave  birth  to  40  young  snakes  which 
averaged  8pr  inches  in  length.  The  mother  snake  was  41  inches  long.  IVatersnakes 
are  born  alive,  and  a minute  or  two  after  birth  become  very  active,  many  of  them 
revealing  their  pugnacious  attitude  by  biting  if  picked  up.  Like  most  snakes,  they 
soon  become  tame  after  a little  handling.  They  leave  the  old  snake  at  once  and 
shift  for  themselves. 


"Forty  is  not  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  young.  Water- 
snakes  have  as  high  as  sixty,  although  the  average  is  around  25  or  30,  born  in  late 
August  or  early  September.  Very  few  of  these  snakes  live  to  become  full  grown. 

They  fall  prey  to  birds  and  animals.  I have  seen  buzzards,  crows  and  domesticated 
chickens  carrying  off  snakes.  I suspect  that  large  fish  of  various  species  will  eat 
young  snakes.  Other  species  of  snakes,  such  as  the  racer  often  feed  on  snakes. 

I once  had  some  baby  rats  kill  some  young  swamp  rattlesnakes  of  mine.  Just  re- 
cently I put  a shrew  into  a cage  containing  a DeKay’ s snake  and  a copperhead.  In- 
stead of  the  copperhead  making  a meal  of  the  shrewr,  as  I had  intended,  the  shrew 
killed  and  partially  ate  the  DeKay’ s snake. 

"The  snakes  of  each  litter  that  reach  maturity  undoubtedly  live 
chiefly  on  fish,  frogs,  toads,  and  tadpoles.  Worms  and  salamanders  are  also  a 
favorite  part  of  their  menu.  In  captivity,  they  are  much  more  awkward  in  catching 
aquatic  prey  than  garter  snakes.  They  can  go  many  months  without  eating  anything, 
if  necessity  demands.  They  are  repulsive  creatures  at  best,  and  as  they  are  of  no 
apparent  economic  value,  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  killed,  thus  saving  wrhat 
fish  they  would  eat  and  leaving  the  other  constituents  of  their  prospective  menus 
as  food  for  the  fish." 


BUILDS  DAMS  ON 
LITTLE  TIONESTA 


Stream  improvement,  through  the  building  of  dams  and  retards 
on  trout  waters  during  the  drought  months,  proved  a major  factor  in  combating  the 
effects  of  stream  shrinkage.  Anglers  of  the  state  c-ffered  splendid  cooperation 
in  the  fight  to  save  Pennsylvania  fish  life,  averting  wholesale  destruction  cf  trout 
in  many  waters. 

The  following  letter  received  by  Fish  Commissioner  Oliver  M. 
Deibler  from  Attorney  Samuel  Wilson,  of  Clarion,  tells  of  the  building  of  retards 
during  September  ©n  the  Little  Tionesta  Creek  in  Forest  county. 

"I  own  eighty  acres  cf  land  in  Tionesta  township.  Forest  county, 
which  adjoins  the  land  of  Vernon  Taylor  and  through  which  Little  Tionesta  Creek 
runs,"  writes  Mr.  Wilson.  "This  is  a very  fine  stream  as  the  water  is  even  cold 
nw,  but  on  patroling  the  stream  a few  weeks  ago  I discovered  the  bed  of  the  creek 
was  practically  solid  rock  so  I decided  to  build  about  fifteen  impounding 
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dams  so  that  there  would  be  good  refuge  by  running  logs  across.-  and  anchoring 
them  firmly  in  the  bank*  then  supporting  the  logs  by  rocks  and  then  laying  twigs, 
brush,  etc,,  on  top  and  on  the  upper  side  and  then  throwing  some  sand  on  the  same 
in  the  hopes  that  when  the  fall  rains  would  come  it  will  form  a meshwork  and  make 
a Tory  nice  dam.  As  we  can  only  build  them  three  feet  high,  I thought  we  might 
build  fifteen  of  them  this  fall  and  see  what  effect  the  fall  rains  would  have 
on  them  and  if  they  are  insufficient,  we  could  put  fifteen  or  twnety  more  in. 

Some  of  the  boys  thought  it  might  be  a better  idea,  to  get  a couple  of  beavers  and 
put  in  there  but  I do  not  know  about  this.  I do  know  this  stream  will  always  be 
open  to  the  public  as  I am  a believer  in  preserving  some  of  these  streams  for 
trout  habitat. 

"I  find  it  is  not  very  expensive  to  do  this  and  wo  are  making 
..it  sort  of  an  experiment  as  we  go  up  there  any  afternoon  we  can  get  away  and 
build  a1' dam  e„nd  find  in  tho  stream  just  a few  small  trout  as  the  low  water  has 
driven  them  out  but  find  many  crabs  and  small  minnows  and  lots  of  bugs  and  plenty 
of  vegetable  life  for  them  to  feed  on.  I think  wrhen  the  fall  rains  come  we  will 

preserve  them  for  the  trout  a very  good  refuge  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years, 

we  can  make  this  stream  which  runs  through  mv  property  a very  good  spot  for  those 
wrho  like  to  gc  trout  fishing. 

"I  might  say  that  after  we  built  the  first  two  dams  on  the  above 
method,  we  placed  tho  flat  stones,  which  arc  like  flag  stones  in  front  of  the 
rocks  and  piled  high  against  the  legs  in  order  to  retain  the  water  better  and  wc 
think  this  method  will  fill  up  the  dems  in  good  shape  even  in  the  present  dry 

season.  However,  I think  tho  water  trickles  through  until  tho  fall  rains  come,” 
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CATFISH  KILLS 
BIG  PICKEREL 


"I  see  you  just  caught  a nice  pickerel, ” Frank  Brink,  votcran 
fish  warden  of  Pike  county,  remarked  as  ho  approached  a fisherman  who  was  in- 
dustriously casting  plug  from  a landing  on  Lake  Wallcnpaupack. 

"The  joke's  on  you,”  (or  words  to  that  effect)  retorted  the 
angler.  "That  fish  just  swam  in  to  shore,  and  I picked  it  up.  It  was  nearly 
dead,  and  floating  on  tho  surface.” 

Examination  of  the  big  pickerel  revealed  two  jagged  wounds  on  tv 
upper  and  lower  jaws. 

Brink  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  caught  a bullhoad  catfish,  and, 
in  attempting  to  swallow  its  prey,  had  boon  drowned.  Tho  theory  advanced  is  that 
the  sharp  fins  of  tho  catfish  bocamo  so  firmly  embedded  in  tho  pickerel's  jaws 
that  it  was  unable  to  rid  itsolf  of  tho  bullhead  until  suffocation  was  almost 
complete . 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 'S 
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REC-ENT  RAINS  BOON 
TO  FISHING  WATERS 


Soaking  rainfall,  in  practically  every  section  of  the  state 
during  the  past  month,  marked  the  termination  of  one  of  the  most  destructive 
droughts  to  fish  life  in  the  history  of  the  Fish  Commission.  Of  vital  significance 
to  the  drive  for  better  fishing  is  the  fact  that  this  rainfall  penetrated  the  sub- 
soil, replenishing  underground  springs  and  streams  that  in  two  years  had  received 
little  moisture. 

As  an  example  of  this  penetration,  a report  submitted  sometime 
ago  by  Warden  Frank  Sanda,  of  Steelton,  is  encouraging.  While  patrolling  in  a 
central  county,  Sanda  found  a spring  at  the  base  of  a steep  bank,  ten  feet  high, 
gushing  at  flood  level. 

n 

Nature,  in  sounding  a death  knell  to  the  drought,  has  made 
doubly  effective  the  intensive  stocking  program  of  the  Fish  Commission.  Not  only 
are  fish  released  now  given  ample  protection  from  natural  enemies,  but  the  areas 
for  forage  and  provision  of  the  food  supply  have  been  greatly  increased.  From 
the  fisherman’s  angle,  the  high  waters  are  welcomed  as  the  most  effective  agent 
in  removing  moss  and  sediment  from  the  stream  beds. 

With  mountain  and  meadow  streams  now  back  to  normal  flow',  trout 
distribution  during  autumn  and  spring  holds  exceptional  promise. 
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NEEDS  HELP  TO  LAND 
TWO  BASS  ON  ONE  CAST 


Some  fishermen  can’t  even  get  a nibble  on  a fly  while  others, 
who  know  the  right  words,  lure  two  bass  to  strike  on  their  first  cast. 

Reno  Maurer,  of  New  Berlin,  was  fishing  on  Penn’s  Creek  near 
New  Berlin  last  July  with  home-tied  dry  flies.  On  his  first  cast  two  bass  struck 
and  -with  the  help  of  Cliff  Kline,  who  was  fishing  nearby,  he  landed  a 10  inch  and 
a 12  inch  bass. 


Mr.  Maurer  has  been  taking  nice  catches  on  his  own  flies.  He 
uses  nothing  but  flies  to  take  bass. 


HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 


Edwin  S.  Ibach,  president  of  the  Pottstown  Sportsmen's  Club, 
reports  keen  competition  in  a fishing  contest  conducted  in  Pottstown,  Winners  of 
fxrst  prizes  were:  largest  smallmouth  bass,  18-|:  inches,  caught  by  George  H.  Lessig, 
Pine  Forge;  largest  Oswego  bass,  20  l/8  inches,  landed  by  William  H.  Confer, 
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Pottstownj  largest  carp,  52-|  inches,  caught  by  Steve  Ondik,  Pottstcran;  largest 
trout,  12  3/3  inches,  caught  by  Glenwood  Hartenstine,  Pottstown.  Two  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  anglers  registered  for  the  contest. 


Fishing  in  Lake  Carey  late  last  month,  Joseph  Stearn,  of 
Kingston,  and  James  Geddes,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  lauded  twenty  fine  pickerel  in  two 
hours,  according  tc  Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf,  of  Kingston.  Fall  catches  of 
pickerel  in  that  part  of  the  state  have  been  exceptionally  heavy,  he  writes. 


Warden  J.  II.  Hall,  of  Seneca,  reports  heavy  catches  of  small- 
mouth  bass  and  muskies  in  his  territory,  which  includes  French  Creek  and  the 
Allegheny  River.  Harry  P/he  Her,  Oil  City,  caught  seven  bass  that  filled  a half 
bushel  basket.  James  Perrine,  South  Oil  City,  caught  16  fine  smallmouth  bass  in 
two  days  fishing,  Trunkeyville  Eddy,  on  the  Allegheny,  yielded  a vacation  creel 
of  thirty  big  bass  for  Albert  Truby,  Oil  City. 


Eber  Johnson,  of  Mt.  Jewett,  caught  several  fine  smallmouth 
^ass  at  Turtle  Point,  on  the  Allegheny,  writes  Warden  Robert  J,  Chrisman.  Some 
of  the  bass  taken  by  Johnson  weighed  over  two  pounds.  They  struck  at  a luminous 
tandem  spinner. 


Warden  Sam  F.  Henderson,  Greensburg,  reports  killing  a big 
housecat  while  it  was  eating  a fine  brook  trout  that  had  been  stocked  a short  time 
before  in  a Westmoreland  stream. 


W.  L.  Weber,  president  of  the  Erie  Bait  Casting  Club,  believes 
that  the  elimination  of  the  gar-pilce,  dog-fish  and  carp  from  Presque  Isle  Bay  will 
better  fishing  there. 


Warden  John  C.  Vcwinckel,  of  Clarion,  writes  that  the  bridge 
across  the  Clarion  River  Dam,  at  the  mouth  of  Toby  Creek  has  become  quite  a mecca 
for  fishermen. 


Unusually  good  autumn  sucker  fishing  is  reported  on  Tuscarora 
Creek,  Juniata  county,  by  Special  Warden  C.  V.  Long,  East  Waterford.  In  a morning's 
fishing  recently,  Clair  Kirk,  East  Waterford,  landed  twelve  fine  suckers. 


■ 
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( Suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barto,  Weatherly,  Pa.) 
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fish  comas  si  on  scored 

ADVANCES  IN_ PAS T YEAR 

By 

OLIVER  M.  DEIBLER , 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


The  Fish  Commission,  during  the  past  year,  has  paid  dividends 
in  progress  and  achievement  to  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  with  deep 
satisfaction  that  I submit  to  more  than  250,000  anglers  of  the  state,  shareholders 
in  the  Fish  Commission,  a report  of  the  accomplishments  of  their  Board  during  1932. 
That  outstanding  progress  has  teen  made  is  owing  in  large  pert  to  the  splendid  c ^ 
cooperation  extended  by  the  sportsmen.  With  their  continued  support,  I feel  that 
+Ven  greater  .progress  will  be  achieved  next  year.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
attend  sportsmen’s  meetings  in  many  sections  of  the  state  during  the  past  year  and 
their  cooperation  has  been  a source  of  inspiration  to  the  Fish  Commission  in  its 
work . • - 

* , Accomplishments  during  1932  may  be  grouped  under  the  following 

heads*,  (a)  increased  facilities  for  fish  output  (b)  virtual  completion  of  the 
stream  survey  (c)  increased  brown  trout  stocking  (d)  increased  fishing  waters , 

In  lino  with  increased  facilities  for  fish  output,  purchase  of 
the  Buntsdale  site  in  Cumberland  county  for  establishment  of  a trout  farm  will 
serve  a dual  purpose.  It  will  greatly  increase  s Peeking  facilities  of  the  Fish 
Commission  in  the  central  counties-  and  will  cut  costs  of  transportation  of  fish 
from  hatcheries  in  other  sections  of  the  state  to  streams  in  these  counties. 
Establishment  of  the  Huntsaale  nursery  and  purchase  this  month  rf  a tract  of  land 
on  Spring  Creek  in  Centre  county  are,  I feel,  noteworthy  steps  in  cur  drive  for 
better  fishing. 


The  tract  on  Spring  Creek  known  as  ’’Forked  Springs”  was  pur- 
chased from  Joseph  Bertram,  and  comprises  9G  acres  of  land  including  a trout  dam 
and  the  famous  springs.  We  hope  to  make  this  site  a model  in  stream  improvement. 
Trout  fry  in  excess  of  the  number  that  may  be  successfully  raided  at  the  Be.-Lefonte 
hatchery  will  be  transferred  to  the  Forked  Springs”  trout  farm.  The  "Forked 
Springs”  farm  affords  facilities  for  development,  equal  to  cur  present  Belief onte 
hatchery.  Trout  above  legal  sire  will  be  stocked  from  this  fish  farm  to  many 
streams  in  central  counties,  in  this  way  greatly  increasing  the  output. 

We  expect  to  stock  Spring  Creek  heavily  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  receiving  cooperation  from  the  prison  board  through  Dr,  Claudey,  superintendent 
of  Rockview  penitentiary,  in  improving  the  stream  and  giving  us  additional  mileage 
on  prison  property.  Between  two  and  three  miles  cf  Spi  ing  Creek  will  be  improved 
by  dams,  retards,  winter  holes,  transplanted  vegetation,  and  an  increased  supply 
of  natural  food,  Ihis  model  stream  will  be  open  to  fishermen,  and  governed  by 
certain  rules  to  be  announced  later. 

Facilities  for  rearing  fish  for  distribution  were  also  increased 
during  the  past  year  at  five  other  hatcheries.  A four-acre  brood  pond  for  retain- 
ing bass  and  other  warm  water  species  has  teen  constructed  at  Pleasant;  Mount 
hatchery,  Wayne  county.  Plans  now  call  for  construction  of  26  additional  ponds  at 
Pleasant  Mount.  Construction  work  completed  at  other  hatcheries  this  year  follows: 
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Bellefonte  - increased  trout  production  through  a system  of  water  aeration, 
changing  of  a number  of  pond  intakes,  and  addition  of  four  nev/  ponds;  Corry  - thro- 
new  ponds  constructed  and  land  purchased  with  the  idea  of  building  several  more 
this  winter;  Reynoldsdale  - completion  of  sixteen  additional  trout  rearing  ponds; 
Tionesta  - warm  water  ponds  produced  their  first  crop  of  warm  water  fishes. 

While  trout  distribution  is  a major  feature  of  the  Fish 
Commission's  work,  a balanced  program  of  propagation  is  in  effect  at  our  hatcheries 
To  provide  more  varied  sport  for  fishermen  we  have  distributed  millions  of  fish 
of  other  species  - black  bass,  yellow  perch,  pike  perch,  bluegili  sunfish,  catfish, 
suckers,  pickerel,  lake  trout,  and  minnows  - to  Pennsylvania’s  streams  and  lakes 
this  year.  Suitable  waters  have  been  well  stocked  with  frogs. 

* The  stream  survey,  now  virtually  complete,  was  of  great  as- 

sistance ^luring  the  drought  months.  It  served  as  an  index  to  waters  suitable 
for.  stocking,  and  eliminated  guess  work  in  distribution  at  a time  when  streams 
in  many  sections  of  the  state  were  at  record  low  levels.  While  thc5‘  survey  is 
virtually  completed,  it  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  rocheck  the  waters 
listed. 

The  brown  trout  is  here  to  stay,  and  with  many  fishermen  ranks  ; 
aS  a favorite  game  fish.  In  the  survey,  waters  adaptable  to  brown  trout  have  been 
’'carefully  checked,  and  distribution  of  these  fish,  all  above  the  legal  size  of 
six  inches,  was  increased  this  year. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Board  many  additional  waters  wrere 
made  available  to  the  public,  including  25  miles  of  excellent  trout  streams, 
located  in  Susquehanna,  Clinton,  and  Wayne  counties.  Completion  of  the  Safe 
Harbor  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna  provided  ten  and  on^-half  square  miles  of  fishing 
water,  while  the  dam  of  the  Evitts  Creek  Water  Company,  located  above  Lake  Gordon, 
Bedford  county,  makes  available  approximately  two  and  one-half  square  miles.  Work 
on  the  great  Pymatuning  Dam,  which,  when  completed,  will  have  a shoreline  of  70 
miles,  was  pushed  steadily  ahead. 

This  progress,  I feel,  is  forerunner  to  even  greater  advances  in 

1933. 


* * * * * * * * * $ 

DEFORESTATION  AFFECTS 

LARGER  CREEKS  AND  RIVERS 

$ 

(Part  III) 

By 


OLIVER  M.  DEIBLER, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


During  the  summer  months  baby  fish  of  some  kind  or  other  are  in 
their  early  feeding  stages.  At  this  stage  of  a fish»s  life,  the  proper  food  is 
as  essential  to  their  well-being  as  it  would  be  to  a new  torn  infant.  Their 
tiny  eyes  cannot  see  through  muddy  water  to  find  the  food  they  require  and  by  the 
time  the  water  is  again  clear,  many  of  them  have  perished. 
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The  yellow  perch,  for  instance,  are  found  in  almost  all  of  our 
lakes  and  ponds*  They  spawn  during  the  month  of  May.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in 
long,  ribbonl ike  Strings  in  the  shallow  water  along  the  shore  line.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  the  water  level  in  the  lakes  is  usually  several  feet  above  normal. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  about  twenty-one  days.  During  this  time  the  water  in 
the  lakes  will  recede  rapidly  leaving,  each  year,  bushels  (bushels  is  not  an 
exaggeration)  of  eggs  on  the  shore  to  die.  Again  the  sediment  that  is  washed  into 
the  lake  smothers  many  that  are  in  the  deeper  water. 

A few  years  ago,  within  a radius  of  five  miles,  eight  saw  mills 
were  taking  their  toll  on  the  timber.  In  the  spring  of  1920  these  bare  hillsides 
were  already  having  a grave  effect  on  the  fish  life  in  the  lakes  in  the  vicinity  \ 
where  the  timber4  had  been  cut.  In  the  spring,  after  the  snow  left  the  hillsides, 
no  rain  "fell. of  sufficient  amount  to  replenish  the  underground  reservoirs  for 
several  months.  Consequently,  the  inlets  dried  up  and  the  rvater  in  the  lakes  became 
almost  stagnant.  This  particular  year  the  toll  was  taken  on  the  yellow  perch,  as 
thjy  were  s^i-11  in  a weakened  condition  from  recent  spawning,  and  died  by  the 
thousands.  This  loss  did  not  occur  in  the  lakes  protected  by  the  woodland  where 
the  inlets  maintained  a constant  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  lake, 

RIVERS 

Deforestation  has  caused  practically  the  same  unnatural  con- 
dition to  exist  in  our  larger  creeks  and  rivers  as  in  our  trout  streams  and  lakes. 
Only  the  grinding  power  of  moving  ice  is  many  times  greater  and  during  flood  times, 
when  the  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  thousands  of  fish  are  left  on  the  lowlands 
to  die  by  the  receding  waters. 

Our  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  different  kinds  of  fish, 
bottom  dwellers,  top  feeders,  riffle  inhabitants,  pool  dwellers,  mud  puddlers, 
and  others,  of  both  the  scaled  end  naked  varieties.  Each  variety  of  fish  plays 
an  important  part  in  nature *s  balance  of  existence,  one  furnishing  food  for  the 
other . 


Baby  fish,  of  a tender  age,  of  some  variety  can  be  found  during 
almost  the  entire  year.  Droughts,  floods,  moving  ice,  and  other  factors  will 
always  take  toll  on  some  variety  of  baby  fish  or  eggs  and  during  times  of  drought 
these  different  varieties,  of  all  ages,  must  seek  the  protection  of  deeper  pools 
in  order  to  survive.  In  these  pools,  the  smaller  ones  readily  fall  prey  to  larger 
fish,  and  they  are  all  easily  captured  by  their  natural  enemies.  T^e  floods  have 
cleared  the  river  bottoms  of  brush,  logs  and  stumps,  which  were  used  by  the  baby 
fish  as  a means  of  protecting  them  from  their  own  kin  or  other  fish  that  feed 
upon  them. 


THE  BLACK  BASS 

The  factors  that  have  helped  to  destroy  the  black  bass  in  the 
rivers  will  hold  true  in  most  instances  to  other  fish  life.  Not  many  years  Ago 
most  of  the  suitable  waters  in  the  state  teemed  with  black  bass.  Over-fishing  has 
not  been  the  main  factor  in  depleting  our  streams  of  this  game  fish,  tut  other 
checks  that  man  has  put  upon  their  food  supply,  their  power  of  reproduction  end 
in  aiding  the  natural  enemy  by  destroying  the  forests. 

Black  bass  spawn  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  building  a nest  in 
the  gravel  and  depositing  the  eggs  therein.  The  male  parent  bass  cares  for  the 
eggs  and  young  fish.  T^fg  Care  consists  chiefly  of  keeping  the  nest  free  from 
sediment  and  guarding  it  from  enemies.  At  spawning  time,  black  bass  are  very 
sensitive  to  conditions  surrounding  them.  Often  the  lowering  of  the  water  tem- 
perature a few  degrees,  v;ill  interfere  with  egg  laying  process-,  causing  the  female 
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to  become  egg  bound,  which  frequently  results  in  death.  Temperature  changes  and 
floods  may  cause  the  male  to  desert  the  nest,  leaving  the  eggs  and  young  fish  to  die. 

Changes  in  temperature  are  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  river 
flowing  for  miles  through  land  unprotected  by  forest  where  the  thin  sheets  of  water 
are  exposed  to  the  sun  rays,  causing  the  temperature  to  rise  rapidly*  During  cool 
cloudy  days,  conditions  are  reversed  causing  a rapid  cooling  of  the  water.  Again 
when  heavy  storms  occur  during  the  spawning  season,  hundreds  of  nests  are  washed  awry 
or  covered  ’with  gravel.  Droughts  also  take  their  toll  by  leaving  many  nests  on  the 
shores  without  water. 


When  baby  bass  leave  the  nests,  they  require  certain  types  of 
natural  food,  whi<jja*  are  small  aquatic  insects.  Fish  cannot  survive  without  food, 
and  the  factors  that  arc  detrimental  to  fish  life  are  also  detrimental  to  small 
aquatic  organisms.  As  an  example,  many  of  these  organisms  require  a certain  amount 
of  plant  life  for  their  well  being.  The  floods  and  shifting  bottoms  make  a desert 
of  our-  ravers  so  far  as  this  plant  life  is  concerned. 

During  flood  time,  when  the  water  in  the  river  is  roily,  the 
baby  fish  must  search  for  these  microscopic  insects  in  the  cloudy  water,  ^n  many 
instances  the  little  fish  are  deprived  of  their  food  until  they  are  in  a very 
weakened  condition,  where  they  will  fall  prey  to  disease. 

Pass  fry,  unless  living  under  ideal  conditions,  are  readily 
attacked  by  parasites  that  kill  them  in  largo  numbers.  At  a certain  time  of  their 
life  they  live  chiefly  upon  minute  forms  of  crustacea.  Fish  culturists  are  led  to 
believe  that  these  crustacea  are  hosts  for  the  parasites  that  attack  the  young  bass. 
Bass  living  under  proper  conditions  are  today  in  our  rivers  where  their  power  of 
resistance  is  lowered,  ©nd  they  fall  a ready  prey  to  the  malady, 

^ * Jjc  % sfc 

S UNFISH  AND  ROCK  BASS 
HOW  TO  DISTINGUISH  THEM 


What  is  it,  a sunfish  or  a rock  bass?  Time  and  again,  during  . 
that  day  astream,  this  question  may  crop  up,  and  it  has  an  important  beering  on  the 
slogan  "Obey  the  Law,”  Rock  bass,  to  be  of  legal  size,  must  be  six  inches  in  length, 
and  the  creel  limit  for  one  day  is  placed  at  15.  i'hoy  may  be  taken  from  duly  1 to 
November  30.  Bluegill  sunfish,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  taken  at  any  time  in  the 
year,  Sundays  excepted.  No  size  limit  has  been  specified  for  sunfish,  and  25  may 
be  legally  taken  in  a day’s  fishing  with  rod  and  line. 

Good  water  for  rock  bass  in  Pennsylvania’ s streams  and  lakes 
frequently  yields  fine  catches  of  bluegills.  Both  species  prey  upon  essentially 
the  same  food  supply,  small  minnows,  worms,  grubs,  helgramites,  small  crawfish,  and 
insects.  Taken  on  light  tackle,  they  are  vigorous  fighters,  striking  with  a rush. 

Generally  they  are  tc  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  vreed  beds,  admirable  cover  for 

their  food  supply.  Rock  bass,  of  course,  prefer  old  sunken  logs,  or  boulders, 
hovering  aboevfc  this  chosen  cover  continually. 

Rock  bass  spawm.  in  Pennsylvania  in  May  or  early  June,  building 
their  nests  generally  upon  a grovel  bar  in  a fairly  swift  current,  and  defending 
the  eggs  and  young  fish  vigorously. 

The  spawning  season  of  the  bluegill  sunfish  is  extended, 
usually  taking  place  any  time  between  June  15  and  August  1.  A bluegill  nest  is 

saucer  shaped,  generally  a depression  cleaned  cut  on  the  gravel  bottom  near  shore, 

Bluegills  also  defend  their  nests  valiantly  until  the  baby  fish  have  passed 
through  the  early  stages  of  existence. 
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Attaining  a maximum  length  of  12  inches  and  sometimes  exceeding 
a pound  ip  weight,  the  rock  bass  is  a panfish  of  importance.  In  cclor  it  is  clive 
green,  conspicuously  tinged  with  brassy,  forming  a dark  mottling.  The  young  are 
irregularly  barred  and  blotched  with  black,  having  very  little  brassy.  Adult 
rock  bass  have  a dark  spot  on  each  scale,  forming  interrupted  black  stripes.  Dark 
mottlings  are  in  evidence  cn  soft  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins.  The  eye  is  more 
or  less  red. 


Look  for  the  black  "ear”  at  the  upper  base  of  the  gill, 
generally  in  direct  line  with  the  eye,  to  distinguish  the  bluegill.  Usually  these 
fish  ram  in  schools,  attain  a maximum  length  of  12  inches,  and  weigh  up  to  a pound. 
In  color,  they  are  rich  greenish  olive  on  the  back,  becoming  paler  on  the  sides. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  dark  greenish,  cpercles  and  cheek  bluish.  The  opercular 
flap  cr  "ear"  is  a rich  velvety  black,  and  the  sides  are  marked  with  three  or  four 
darker  greenish  bars.  The  fins  are  all  of  greenish  shade,  writh  the  pectoral  fin 
palest1  and  reddish  at  the  base.  A large  dark  blotch  is  to  be  observed  on  the  last 
of  the^dorsal  fin,  and  a similar  blotch  is  in  evidence  on  the  anal  fin.  In 
the  adult  bluegill,  the  dark  bars  vanish,  and  there  are  no  blue  stripes  on  the 
cheek.  Red. is  not  in  evidence  on  the  fins  of  the  adult  bluegills,  which  frequently 
have*  coppery  red  bellies. 
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"PL ART  A WILLOW" 


By 

LESLIE  W,  SEYLAR , 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 

Since  my  little  squib  of  a suggestion  appeared  in  the  ANGLER 
anent  the  subject-  of  planting  willows  along  the  banks  of  streams  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  moisture,  furnish  protection  and  shade  for  fish,  as  well  as  to  beautify 
the  landscape  and  stream  banks  generally,  such  as  nothing  else  can  possibly  do, 

I have  received  many  letters  asking  what  I mean  by  my  slogan  - "PLANT  A WILLOW. " 
Many  have  asked,  what  kind  of  a willow?  How  largo,  hew  deep  must  it  be  planted, 
what  sort  of  soil,  how  close  to  the  water,  what  time  of  year  should  it  be  planted, 
and  many  other  questions  I have  not  time  or  space  to  enumerate. 

Answering  all  and  sundry,  B just  wish  to  say  that  any  kind  of  a 
green  willow  stick,  any  size  from  tho  size  or  thickness  of  a walking  cane  to  the 
'size” of  an  arm  or  leg,  if  jabbed  into  the  ground  along  any  stream  in  any  soil  doop 
enough  that  it  will  stand  up  without  being  propped,  will  sprout  the  following 
spring,  or  in  fact  in  most  cases  within  a few  weeks  after  planting,  even  in  the 
same  season,  and  will  in  an  unbelievable  time  grow  into  a sturdy  and  symmetrical 
shade  tree. 


I personally  know  of  many  trees  of  this  kind,  planted  in  this 
manner  by  men  now  living,  that  have  attained  a diameter  of  noarly  four  feet,  and 
many  that  have  been  planted  during  my  own  life  that  have  grown  to  three  feot 
"across  the  s turnip." 


The  roots  cf  all  of  tho  willow  species  are  long  tendril  like 
and  round,  like  hairs,  having  a thickness  cf  from  a 64th  to  a 32nd  of  cn  inch, 
and  a length  sometimes  of  several  feet,  furnishing  most  ideal  hiding  places  and 
hemes  for  all  species  of  fish,  as  well  as  creating  ef  themselves  on  aquatic 
growth,  and  microscopic  organisms  upon  v»hioh  the  f 3 si.  can  feed. 
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T]iooo  rvu-bij-pc-.uoti'ti'te  ta  a considerable  depth,  and  reach  the 
stream,  even  if  the  tree  is  planted  several  feet  back  from  the  bank.  They  hold  the 
soil  against,  draught  and  flood  to  an  extent  that  nothing  else  in  the  root  line  will 
do. 


What  is  more  lovely  than  a' stream  lined  with  graceful  and 
symmetrical  willow  trees?  They  are  almost  the  first  to  show  their  tender  green 
leaves  in  spring  and  the  last  to  shed  them  at  the  approach  of  winter. 

When  all  foliage  has  fallen  from  the  wroodlands  the  willows 
show  soft  and  restful  along  some  brook  that  sings  on  its  "way,  lingering  like  autumn 
days  when  forced  to. go,  and  going  when  they  would  remain. 

All  fish  that  inhabit  streams  and  brooks  must  have  a home.  It 
may  be  behind  a rock,  or  a nook  beneath  some  old  gnarled  and  crooked  root,  or  in 
some  crannie  ’neath  an  overhanging  bank,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  home  - seme  place 
where  .there  is  safety  from  the  perils  that  constantly  beset  the  finny  denizen  of  the 
brook,  where  he  may  hide  and  be  protected  from  that  which  threatened,  or  to  where 
he  may  retire  if  he  is  injured,  to  rest  and  recover  in  his  own  way  and  by  his  own 
nature'. 

Nothing,  either  of  stone  or  rock  or  root  or  sod  or  grass  or 
growth,  can  furnish  such  a haven  as  willow,  and  no  trees  more  perfectly  add  to  the 
beauty  of  a landscape. 

One  can  cut  off  a limb  from  a willow  tree  and  stick  it  in  the 
ground,  without  the  expenditure  of  a minute’s  time  or  the  cost  of  a penny,  and  in  a 
few  years  a grove  of  graceful  trees  will  shade  the  stream,  and  furnish  alike  food 
and  home  for  the  finny  tribes,  allowing  them  to  grow  and  multiply  as  no  other  single 
thing  attempted  by  mankind  can  do. 

S*  I say  in  all  good  sportsmanship  "PLANT  A WILLOW.” 


^ ^ ^ aje  sfc  ^ 5fc: 


SALAMANDERS  SEEK 
DARK,  MOIST  HABITAT; 

MAKE  GOOD  TROUT  BAIT 

"Water-dogs  or  salamanders  hold  no  place  in  the  affections  of 
Pennsylvania's  fishermen.  In  several  sections  of  the  state,  sportsmen  during  the 
past  fishing  season  organized  expeditions  to  thin  down  the  number  of  these  ungainly 
creatures.  But,  according  to  Paul  L.  Swanson,  of  Wesley,  who  has  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  species,  salamanders  provide  a source  of  interesting  research.  In  the 
following  article  he  tells  how  salamanders  may  be  distinguished  from,  lizards,  and 
certain  species  provide  effective  trout  lures. 

"Most  anglers  would  become  highly  indignant,"  writes  Mr.  Swanson, 
"if  they  were  to  hear  someone  refer  to  a sucker  as  a ’bass’,  yet  these  same  anglers 
may  at  times  make  an  even  worse  mistake  in  calling  salamanders  'lizards.’  There 
is  such  a marked  difference  between  the  two  that  it  is  surprising  that  this  mistake 
should  remain  so  common  and  wide spread. 

"More  than  the  superficial  form  of  an  animal  must  be  considered 
in  identifying  it,  or  bats  would  be  considered  birds,  whales  would  be  fish,  eels 
might  be  called  snakes,  etc.  In  some  cases  the  similarity  between  different  orders 
and  classes  of  animals  is  remarkable.  For  example,  the  Glass  Snake  of  the  south,- 
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which  is  really  a lizard,  actually  looks  more  like  a snake,  as  it  does  not  have  any 
legs,  but  the  presence  of  eyelids  and  ears  at  once  distinguishes  it  from  the  snakes, 
which  have  neither.  Another  common  example  of  misinformation  is  the  Horned  Toad, 
which  is  not  a toad  at  all,  but  a lizard. 


"It  should  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  fishermen  to 
distinguish  salamanders  from  lizards,  as  certain  species  of  the  former  may  be  used 
for  bait.  While  the  salamander  and  lizard  are  shaped  somewhat  alike,  aside  from 
this  same  general  form  they  do  not  hare  much  in  common.  Almost  all  of  the  sala- 
manders have  a soft,  moist  skin,  the  Newt  being  the  exception  in  Pennsylvania. 

None  of  our  species  have  scales,  nor  do  they  have  claws  on  their  toes.  They  are 
amphibians,  and  like  their  near  relatives,  the  frogs  and  toads,  spend  part  of  their 
lives  in  a larval  stage.  In  general,  salamanders  spend  their  larval  stage  in  the 
water  and  the  adult.-  stage  on  land.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  however,  as 
Hellbenders  and  Mud-puppies  spend  their  entire  lives  aquatically,  and  the  Red-backed 
Salamander  is  terrestrial  thruout  life. 

"Lizards  are  reptiles,  They  have  scales,  and  are  net  slimy. 

Unlike-  salamanders  their  toes  have  claws.  They  prefer  dry,  sunshiny  locations  in 
contrast  to  the  moist  dark  habitat  of  salamanders.  They  are  very  quick  and  very 
difficult  to  -catch.  There  are  only  three  species  native  to  the  state,  and  none  of 
them  are  very  common.  They  are  most  often  observed  in  the  southern  counties. 

"There  are  nineteen  different  kinds  of  salamanders  known  to 
Pennsylvania,  some  of  which  attain  a large  size.  To  the  fishermen  the  Hellbender 
and  Mudpuppy  are  perhaps  the  best  known.  The  Hellbender  is  the  largest  salamander 
in  this  hemisphere,  sometimes  reaching  a length  of  two  feet  or  more. 

"The  Newt  or  .Red  Eft  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  species, 
and  is  also  the  prettiest.  They  are  usually  a trifle  less  than  four  inches  in  length. 
The  adult  aquatic  stage  is  olive  green  above  and  yellow  beneath,  sprinkled  with  black 
dots.  The  eggs  are  laid  and  hatched  in  the  water  of  seme  pond  and  the  young  salamander 
lire  there  for  several  months.  They  spend  a second  larval  stage  on  the  land,  where 
they  live  possibly  for  several  years  before  going  back  to  the  water  as  an  adult.  In 
this  second  larval  stage  they  are  a bright  orange  or  red  in  color  and  along  each  side 
is  a row  of  black-bordered  red  spots.  Unlike  most  other  salamanders  they  have  a 
rather  dry  rough  skin.  As  fish-bait  they  do  not  turn  out  to  be  as  good  as  they  look. 

I have  never  had  a strike  cn  one  of  them,  nor  have  I heard  of  trout  eating  them. 

I have  often  tried  to  feed  them  to  captive  snakes,  which  are  fond  of  most  kinds 
of  salamanders,  but  they  refuse  to  eat  Newts.  There  is  probably  seme  property  in 
their  skin  which  mokes  them  unpalatable.  Newts  make  very  attractive  pets  for  a 
vivarium,  particularly  the  red  land  stage. 


"The  Dusky  Salamander,  the  Mountain  Salamander  and  the  Red- 
backed  Salamander  are  quite  small,  and  among  other  species,  many  fishermen  have  no 
doubt  found  them  to  be  good  bait  for  trout.  I have  caught  quite  a few  trout  by  using 
salamanders  for  bait,  tut  ^ hesitate  to  advocate  them  as  a competitor  to  the  worm, 
as  I would  hate  to  see  certain  of  the  rarer  species  threatened  with  extinction.  At 
any  rate  trout  seem  to  prefer  worms,  and  fortunately  for  these  interesting  little 
salamanders  most  people  do  not  like  to  pick  them  up.  However  when  trout  are  not 
taking  flies  and  worms  are  he.rd  to  procure,  salamanders  may  make  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute, and  can  usually  be  discovered  by  turning  over  rocks  on  the  damp  edges  of  a 
stream." 
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n BATTLE  ROYAL" 

Just  to  remind  you, the  trout  season  is  less  than  four  months 
in  the  future,  and  an  incident  emanating  from  the  Big  Lprpnge  near  Hewville, 
Cumberland  county,  should  not  be  amiss.  Ylilliom  E.  Ililbush,  of  Newville,  reports 
the  hooking  and  landing  of  a two  and  one-half  pound  brownie  by  two  fishermen  last 
season* 


Henry  Jones  and  Clinton  Neff,  of  Newville , were  fishing  side 
by  side  at  the  upper  dam,  waiting  hopefully  for  a strike  from  one  of  the  Big  Springs1 
renowned  trout.  Simultaneously  their  rods  dipped  to  the  surface,  and  a "battle  royal" 
was  on.  A description  of  taking  the  big  brownie  indicates  that  it  caused  plenty  cf 
excitement  for  both  Jones  and  Neff,  At  any  rate  it  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Big 
Springs  trout  not  only  have  good  appetites  but  are  also  perfectly  capable  of  backing 

up  the  fighting  tradition  for  which  they  are  famous,  even  when  the  odds  are  two  to  one. 

• « 

1932  A BANNER  YEAR 
IN  STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 

, Unparalleled  as  a destructive  agent  to  fish  life,  the  drought 

Of  the  past  two  years  taught  a grim  lesson.  Forcefully  it  drove  home  the  fact  to 
sportsmen  and  the  Fish  Commission  that  better  fishing  means  better  stream  areas  for 
fish,  better  and  more  abundant  protection,  better  food  possibilities.  In  all  parts  of 
the  state,  streams  were  shrinking,  many  of  them  disappearing  entirely.  Crowded, 
hampered  in  small,  inadequate  pools,  thousands  of  fish,  trout  in  particular,  perished. 
Cannibalism,  common  to  the  game  species,  took  its  toll.  Natural  enemies,  kingfishers, 
watersnakes,  salamanders  and  turtles,  exacted  heavy  tribute.  ■‘•'hat  the  tide  turned, 
during  the  crucial  drought  months  cf  August  and  September,  is  owing  in  large  part 
tc  the  splendid  work  of  sportsmen  in  stream  improvement. 

This  drive  tc  save  fish  life  had  two  major  phases.  While  center? 
ing  on  bettering  living  conditions  for  trout  through  building  of  dams  and  retards  on 
the  streams,  the  killing  of  watersnakes  and  other  predators  by  sportsmen  also  saved 
thousands  of  fish  cf  the  various  species. 

The  building  of  dams  and  retards  on  many  streams  is  expected  to 
benefit  trout  fishing  in  those  areas  for  years  to  come.  These  retards  were  generally 
of  two  types,  the  log  retard,  and  the  rock  or  boulder  retard.  In  a former  issue  of 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  the  manner  in  which  a log,  anchored  in  both  bonks  of  a stream, 
and  rocks,  placed  side  by  side  with  smaller  rocks  on  the  upstream  base  will  provide 
good  trout  cover,  -was  described.  Another  effectual  method  by  which  trout  streams 
may  be  improved  is  that  of  "putting  the  current  to  work." 

In  brief,  four  types  of  current  deflectors  may  serve  to  make 
ideal  fishing  water.  The  first,  composed  cf  stones,  jutting  to  a point  midway  in 
the  stream,  with  the  wall  running  current-wise  at  the  central  point  for  an  equal 
distance  downstream,  is  easily  constructed.  It  directs  the  force  of  the  current, 
if  placed  at  a bend  in  the  stream,  sufficiently  to  hollow  out  a pool  very  adaptable 
for  trout.  The  second  type  consists  of  two  logs,  firmly  anchored,  Ihe  log  anchored 
in  the  bank  of  the  stream  should  run  to  a midway  point,  at  an  angle  cf  about  45 
degrees,  current-wise,  while  the  second  log,  firmly  fastened  to  it,  should  be  in 
direct  line  with  the  current.  Rocks  should  be  placed  on  the  upstream  side  of  the 
logs.  Another  type  of  current  deflector,  constructed  of  logs  in  the  shape  of  an  "A", 
is  effective  when  located  in  the  centre  of  a stream.  The  tip  of  the  "A"  in  this 
structure  divides  the  current,  deflecting  it  to  shores  of  the  stream.  Two  logs 
rn  each  side  of  the  "A"  are  reinforced  by  a log  placed  cross-wise.  Recks  on  the 
current  sides  of  the  logs  aid  in  defleot-j.ng  the  current.  The  fourth  type,  known  as 
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the  "Y"  deflector,  is  constructed  with  three  logs  on  each  side,  which  deflect  the 
current  through  a narrow  channel  at  the  base  of  the  "Y".  The  upstream  tips  of  the 
"Y"  are  anchored  in  each  bank  with  rocks  at  the  bases  of  the  logs  facing  the 
current,  .. 


Log  retards  and  current  deflectors  should  be  made  as  permanent 
as  possible.  To  insure  more  permanency,  they  should  be  bound  firmly  together 
with  heavy  wire  cable,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  fastened  to  good  wood  stakes  driven 
several  feet  into  the  stream  bed.  Structures  of  this  type  should  be  as  nearly 
flush  as  possible  with  the  summer  level  of  the  stream,  as  submerged  wood  is  kept 
in  a better  state  of  preservation. 

Current  deflectors  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  our  slower 
moving  streams.  These  thoughts  on  "putting  the  current  to  work"  have  been  incorporate 
from  successful  experiments  conducted  in  Michigan, 

While  attending  the  American  C-nme  Conference  at  New  York, 
Commissioner  Deibler  gathered  nuch  new  data  on  stream  improvement,  Edwrard  R, 

Hewi-tt,  nationally  recognized  in  stream  improvement,  read  a very  enlightening  paper 
cn  wintering  trout  in  streams.  Many  other  subjects  were  discussed  on  which  di- 
vergent opinions*  were  offered.  One  in  particular  whs  whether  protected  nursery 
streams  or  feeders  are  of  benefit.  The  general  opinion  expressed  was  that  they 
are  not, 

• # 

^ ^ sj<  ^ 

STILL  PLENTY  OF  BIG  TROUT 

AND  GEORGE  HOLIES  PROVES  IT. 


The  drought,  according  to  some  anglers  who  fish  Huntingdon 
Creek,  in  Luzerne  county,  had  struck  a hard  blow  to  trout  in  their  "pet"  stream. 
In  fact,  writes  Warden  Russell  J,  Womelsdorf  of  Kingston,  some  ventured  to  say 
that  the  big  fellows  for  which  the  stream  is  noted  had  vanished. 

But  George  W.  Holmes,  of  Huntingdon  Mills,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  stream  improvement,  disagreed  with  this  theory  in  no  uncertain  terms,  A four- 
acre  mill  dam,  located  on  his  property,  not  only  routed  doubt  as  to  the  future  of 
tig  brown  trout  in  Huntingdon  Creek  tut  vividly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  trout  fishing  hinges  on  protection  and  sufficient  food. 

The  tig  trout  in  the  dam  attract  visiters  almost  daily, 

Mr.  Holmes  furnishes  ground  meat  to  those  who  care  to  see  the  fish,  and  hundreds 
of  trout  swirl  to  the  surface  when  food  is  tossed  to  them. 

"A  short  time  ago  I had  an  opportunity  to  observe  seme  of  the 
trout,"  writes  Warden  Womelsdorf,  "and  estimated  the  number,  ranging  in  size  from 
six  to  26  inches,  to  be  approximately  300#  At  least  that  many  trout  came  to  the 
surface  when  the  mea-t  was  tossed  in.  Mr.  Holmes  feeds  these  fish  daily  and  ad- 
vocates the  building  of  dams  in  our  trout  streams  to  improve  fishing  conditions." 


>; c i-c  ^ ^ 5^ 


UPPER  DELAWARE  FINE 
WALL  EYED  PIKE  WATER 


The  Upper  Delaware,  ever  one  hundred  miles  cf  excellent  fishing 
water,  provided  thrills  aplenty  for  trolling  parties  seeking  the  scrappy  wall-eyed 
pike  during  October  and  November.  Many  reports  of  catches  have  been  received  at 
the  Fish  Commission,  Topping  these  reports  is  the  landing  of  a 29-inoh  wall-eyed 
pike  weighing  seven  pounds , seven  ounces,  by  a fishing  party  four  miles  down  river 
from  Milford. 
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In  trolling,  lamprey  eels  rate  as  favorite  bait,  although  some 
anglers  prefer  pork  rind  or  strips  of  tire  inner  tube.  Spinners  are  used  with 
the  lures.  Boats  are  available  at  many  points  on  the  river  between  Easton  and 
Skinner’s  Falls,  and  good  catches  are  made  in  the  river  at  Eushklll,  Dingman's 
Ferry,  Milford,  SLoLola  Station,  Laokawaxen,  Barrows  burg,  and  Milanville. 


each  year. 


Large  numbers  of  bass  are  also  taken  in  the  Upper  Delaware 


A NORTH  BRANCH 
FISHING  TRIP 


Scenery  and  real  sport  in  fishing  combine  to  make  a beating  trip 
recently ^described,  ^ne  of  particular  interest  to  anglers  who  fish  the  North  Branch 
of  the  gu^quehanna  River. 

. • 

1 * • Ambrose  Reese,  Special  Fish  Warden  of  Kingston,  and  Leo  Armbuster 

of  Forty-Fort,  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  not  missed  a bass  season  in 
fishing  the  stream.  Their  fishing  trip  requires  six  days.  A complete  camping 
* outfit  is  packed  In  a rowboat  at  Tawanda  and  the  trip  ends  at  Laceyville.  Drifting 
from  pool  to  pool,  they  caught  fine  creels  cf  bass  during  their  trip  this  year, 
and  report  that  fishing  on  the  Branch  is  improving  each  season.  In  particular  they 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  sloping  mountain  ranges  merging  into  farm 
lands  cn  both  shores. 


if  !»;  ^ jjs  sjc  jlc 

BASS  CAUGHT  FAR 
UP  ON  PINE  CREEK 


Black  bass  invaded  the  realm  of  the  brown  trout  in  Pine  Creek 
this  year,  vying  with  the  brownies  for  the  food  supply,  according  to  Y/arden  Horace 
P.  Boyden,  Yfellsboro,  Tioga  county.  Scrappy  bronzetacks  were  taken  at  points 
further  upstream  this  year  than  ever  before,  he  reports,  and  attributes  this  fact 
to  the  low  levels  cf  the  creek  and  warming  of  the  water. 

It  is  believed  that  with  increased  supplies  of  mountain  water 
now  pouring  into  Pine  Creek,  bass  will  be  forced  again  to  the  lower  stream.  Or 
in  other  words,  the  upper  waters  yielding  bass  during  the  season  this  year  marked 
the  peak  of  the  invasion. 

Pine  Creek  has  already  been  well  stocked  with  brown  trout  for 

next  season. 


^ ^ sjc  ^ j|: 

HERE  AND  THERE 
WITH  OUR  ANGLERS 


Big  fish  that  didn't  get  away  made  the  fishing  contest  don- 
ducted  during  the  past  season  by  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
one  of  keen  competition,  writes  George  Zimmerman  of  Allentown:!,  secretary  of  the 


-li- 


as see  iaticn.  A fire-pound  brown  trout,  landed  by  Edward  S tie ska  in  the 
Lackawa^en,  topped  the  brown  trout  entries.  In  the  brook  trout  division, 

William  Reliwinkel  and  Joseph  Zakutny  eaoh  landed  five  weighing  nearly  two  pounds 
apiece.  A three-pound  rainbow  trout  was  caught  by  A.  L.  Eest.  Charles  George 
caught  a pickerel  weighing  five  pounds,  while  Daniel  Swoyer  entered  a four -pound 
large  mouth  bass. 


A three-foot  alligator,  very  much  alive,  was  found  buried  in 
the  sandy  shore  of  Hokendauqua  Creek,  according  to  C.  H.  Fulmer,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  thg  'Lappawinzo  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association.  The  associa- 
tion recently  aided  in  stocking  30  cans  of  catfish  and  10  cans  of  s unfish  in 
Hokendauqua  C’-aek. 


* • Eight  big  pickerel,  each  measuring  24  inches,  were  caught 

in  Jennings  Pond,  Wyoming  county,  by  Special  Warden  Thomas  O’Toole,  Kingston, 
^nfl  .William  Bullo*ck,  Wilkes-Barre,  in  a day’s  fishing  during  November. 


Improving  Roaring  Run  for  trout  fishing  is  a hobby  with 
Mr.  Faust,  of  Champion,  according  to  Warden  Sam  Henderson,  Greensburg,  West- 
moreland county.  In  addition  to  constructing  twenty  retards  on  the  stream,  he 
has  cut  brush  and  thrown  it  into  the  writer  tc  provide  better  protection  for  trout. 


Steady  improvement  in  bass  fishing  on  the  Allegheny  River 
during  the  past  two  years  is  reported  by  ’Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson,  of  Bradford. 


’’Pep”  Singer,  of  "Pep"  Singer’s  Landing  on  Lake  Wallenpaupaek,  f 
caught  a large  number  of  wall  eyed  pike  this  autumn  in  the  lake,  according  to 
Warden  Frank  Brink  of  Milford,  Singer  also  landed  some  unusually  large  yellow 
perch,  12  to  14  inches  in  length. 


Fishing  at  Trunkeyville  Eddy,  on  the  Allegheny  Fiver,  Albert 
Truby,  of  Oil  City,  caught  over  30  fine  bass  in  two  weeks. 


J.  H.  Reichcl,  Harrisburg,  R.  D.,  prefers  autumn  fishing  in 
the  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cumberland  county.  He  caught  the  limit  of  bass  on 
three  different  occasions  while  fishing  in  old  Oyster’s  Point  dam  during  October. 

A number  of  unusually  large  rock  bass  were  also  taken.  Minnows  were  used  as  bait. 
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(.Suggested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barto,  Weatherly,  Pa.) 


